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PREFACE. 

In  offering  a  second  work  on  the  Shipping  Question  the 
Author  desires  to  diffuse  information  respecting  the  circum- 
stances of  our  early  navigation,  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  it  l>y  the  Colonies,  the  Independent  States,  and  the  National 
Government  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  Ufa 
object  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  important  subject  of  an 
American  Marine, 

Before  the  date  of  the  famous  Navigation  Act  of  England 
our  forefathers  had  studied  the  means  of  developing  Navigation 
in  America.  One  of  their  complaints  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment fflM  that  it  had  prevented  our  trade  with  the  world. 
The  instruction  to  be  gained  on  the  subject  has  not  yet  been 
■applied  to  our  people,  and  is  bo  them  inaoeessible.  So  fa 
is  only  to  be  found  by  searching  the  records  of  legislation,  State 
and  National.  The  olijt-ef  of  the  present,  work  is  to  open  up 
this  field,  to  bring  to  light  the  leading  facts,  and  to  point  their 
application  to  present   nreds. 

A  proper  choice  of  measures  for  the  restoration  of  our  for- 
eign  carrying  trade  would  doubtless  be  much  assisted  if  the 
People  knew  all  the  facts  about  our  primary  Navigation  policy 
—  why  it  was  the  necessary,  and  why,  also,  it  was  the  best 

It  is  not  generally  known  just  what  the  measures  v. 
if  they  were  well  adapted,  why  they  were  preferred,  and  how 
the  system  ojwrated.  Because  this  information  is  wanting, 
there  can  be  no  settled  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  diff-  I 
shipping  measures  that,  from  time  to  time,  find  Support  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  This  suspense  of  judgment  has  continued  for 
a  generation.  Our  public  men  have  been  doubtful  all  this  time 
aa  to  remedies  for  foreign  dependence-  in  navigation.  Our 
marine  has  been  so  long  neglected  that  the  evils  of  our  situa- 
tion are  now   actually   questioned.     No  other  nation  of  any 
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consequence  carries  an  average  of  only  8.2  per  cent,  of  exports 
and  imports, — the  figures  for  1901,  —  yet  we  have  citizens 
who  believe  this  is  national  economy. 

As  the  public  understands  the  case,  we  formerly  had  an 
adequate  marine  of  the  best  character  known  to  the  sea ;  but 
how  wo  came  to  lose  it,  wliat  must  be  done  that  it  may  be 
rebuilt,  appear  to  be  questions  so  vexed  as  to  be  incapable  of 
-~-t fid 1 11  nt.  What  could  better  elucidate  and  help  to  solve 
these  questions  than  the  study  of  the  intelligent  discussions  of 
navigation  problems  by  our  early  Congresses  ?  Feeling  this  to 
be  the  case,  the  pages  of  this  work  contain  reports  of  all  the 
early  shipping  debates,  given  in  the  words  of  the  members 
themselves.  Pertinent  extracts  from  messages  of  the  Presidents 
are  also  given. 

The  change  of  policy  after  the  peace  of  1815,  by  which  we 

lually  discontinued  our  original  encouragement  to  Naviga- 
tion, and  committed  this  interest  to  its  fate  from  open  eomj>etition 
with  the  directly  or  indirectly  fostered  shipping  of  other  nations, 
will  be  found  fully  explained.  The  change  was  involuntary, 
and  grow  out  of  our  unfortunate  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
A  convention  entered  into  with  that  nation,  and  similar  agree- 
ments made  with  others  afterward,  practically  binding  us  to  do 
nothing  to  save  our  navigation  and  our  commerce  from  capture 
and  confiscation  by  rivals,  originated  our  impotency  at  sea.  It 
is  attempted  to  make  this  clear  and  to  demonstrate,  also,  that 
the  true  way  of  restoration  is  by  the  nanus  provided  in  the 
Constitution  —  not  by  any  system  of  gifts  by  Government,  but 
by  wise  and  just  regulations  of  commerce. 

The  Author  hopes  that  this  work  ma\  Ih-  found  useful  for  its 
purpose,  and  conducive  to  proper  action  by  Congress  ou  the 

l  subject  of  an  American  marine,  for  the  facilitation  ami 
increase  of  our  foreign  trade. 

WILLIAM  W.  BATES. 
Denver,  Colorado,  June  1, 1002. 
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AMERICAN  NAVIGATION. 


CHAPTEB   I. 


THE    NATIONAL    NEED    OF    SHIIM'ING    OF    OUR    OWN. 

Appreciation  of  Navigation.  Nature  has  blessed  in  high 
degree  every  people  whose  lands  bound  tin:  main,  whose  rivers 
and  harbors  along  the  coast  furnish  sites  for  towns  and  cities. 
The  ocean  itself,  as  a  medium  of  intercourse,  offers  to  maritime 
nations  a  grand  theatre  of  activity  anil  a.  hi< -veinent.  This  fact- 
is  well  understood  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  I'nitcd 
States,  however,  so  vast  is  our  territory,  so  many  the  questions 
pressing  for  public  attention,  so  little  the  time  that  can  be  given 
to  special  subjects,  it  is  not  strange  that  appreciation  of  shipping 
and  of  navigation  is  not  general  or  striking.  It  was  different 
I  ly  history,  when  but  four  lines  of  industry  —  agricul 
tare,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation — comprised  the 
occur  if  the  people.     Then  our  States  all  touched  the  ocean 

or  lay  along  navigable  rivers  :  and  vessels,  with  their  appearance 
of  life,  were  the  marvels  of  young  and  old.  Then  our  comm-re 
was  mostly  all  sea-borne.  To  talk  of  trade  was  to  think  of  navi- 
gation, of  shipping,  and  of  shipbuilding.  There  was  a  general 
ami  proper  appreciation  of  maritime  pursuits.  Now  the  most 
of  our  people  live  hundreds  —  some  even  thousands — of  miles 
from  salt  water  ;  their  nautical  views  are  limited  to  prints  and 
pictures  ;  no  part  of  their  work  has  to  do  with  the  sea,  and  about 
ships  they  seldom  have  occasion  to  think.  Some  of  these  good 
citizens  represent  their  district  or  their  State  in  the  National 
Legislature,  which  has  met  and  adjourned  repeatedly  without 
iy  improvement  of  the  carrying  trade. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  unaoquaintance  with  naviga- 
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tion  has  found  reflection  in  our  history,  and  that  the  Government 
lingers  on  the  way  to  its  rescue.  While  shipping  continued  to 
fill  a  place  in  the  public  mind,  our  Government  gave  attention 
to  its  needs.  Our  foreign  carrying  trade  was  encouraged ;  our 
shipping  ami  commercial  power  was  developed ;  naturally  our 
wealth  augmented  and  our  independence  gained  security. 
After  a  time,  new  circumstances  intervening,  a  new  policy  grad- 
ually took  the  place  of  the  old ;  through  the  change,  encourage- 
ment to  navigation  ceased,  our  carrying  began  to  decline, 
continued  adversity  brought  ruin,  and  for  forty  years  our  Gov- 
ernment has  looked  on  with  little  concern.  Legislation,  it  is 
true,  lias  been  meditated,  and  several  times  attempted  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  but  governmental  action  is  still  in  the  future. 
Meanwhile  our  shipping  impotency  has  become  chronic  It  will 
never  cure  itself.  The  only  hope  is  in  the  spread  of  information, 
and  the  consequent  creation  of  sentiment  to  the  effect  that  for- 
eign engrossment  of  our  earrying  trade  must  cease. 

•Serrnfv  Vtars  Congressional  \etjlcct.  Under  the  change 
of  policy  mentioned,  while  our  foreign  transportation  has  been 
falling  off  in  percentage,  in  our  own  commerce,  for  seventy 
years,  Congress  has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  check  or  pre- 
vent its  extinguishment.  Beginning  with  20  per  cent,  or  less 
of  proportionate  carriage  in  1789.  in  a  few  years  our  vessels 
were  earning  from  80  to  1*0  per  cent,  of  our  exports  and  imports, 
the  culmination  occurring  in  182i».  when  the  figures  stood,  for 
exports,  89.fi  per  cent, :  for  import*.  95  per  cent.  By  1861  — 
a  period  of  thirty  .five  years  — export  carriage  had  fallen  to  72.1 
per  cent. ;  import  carriage  to  fiO  per  cent.  By  the  close  of  the 
war  the  figures  were  down  to  2fi,1  and  29.9  per  cent,  for  export 
and  import  carriage,  respectively.  For  1901  the  proportion 
stood  at  $.1$  percent-  for  export  carriage,  and  11.99  percent. 
for  import,  v'mee.  American  shipping  did  thnv  fourths  of  our 
transportation  with  Europe.  In  1900.  a  treasury  officer  thus 
reports : 

«  In  the  trade  between  the  Vnited  Statos  and  Europe  this 
year,  not  one  American  merchant  vessel  went  or  came  from 
licrmanx.  l\ns*.ia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  IVnmark.  the  Nether- 
lands. ItaN,  Austria.  Hungary.  Greece,  or  Turkev. 
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♦*  Two  small  American  vessels  came  to  the  United  States  from 
France,  one  in  ballast.  One  American  sailing  vessel  came  from 
Ilelgiurn  in  ballast,  and  one  American  vessel  cleared  for  Spain. 
There  cleared  for  or  entered  bom  the  United  Kingdom  eleven 
American  sailing  and  two  small  steam  vessels  vol  to 

the  United  Kingdom  in  ballast.  The  American  flag  was  m-ver 
before  such  a  rarity  on  the  North  Atlantic  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  mail  steamship*  St,  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
and  New  York  were  practically  all  we  had  last  year  on  the  North 
Ailanti. 

What  a  meagre  and  inglorious  record  is  this  for  a  great  mari- 
time nation  whose  annual  exportation  of  its  own  products  amounts 
to  a  billion  and  a  half  dollar*,  and  whose  imports  of  merchandise 
have  the  value  of  eight  hundred  millions. 

Fn':  womic  PhiloBOpky.     ( me  reason  for  non-apprecia- 

tion and  neglect  of  Navigation  may  be  found  in  erroneous  con- 
0  (lions  of  the  relative  importance  of  vocations  to  the  pdbfie 
weal.  This  may  be  illustrated  from  Congressional  debates.  In 
17'."),  the  merchants  of  Portsmouth,  N.  EL,  petitioned  Congress 
to  increase  the  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels.  Resolutions  of 
compliance  were  introduced  :  — 

••  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  observed,  that  the  resolu- 
tions had  in  view  two  objects;  one  to  encourage  the  earrying 
trade,  the  other  to  encourage  shipbuilding.  For  the  first,  he 
thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  lay  the  same  inquisitions  on 
foreigners  coming  into  the  porta  of  the  United  States  as  were 
laid  oo  citizens  of  the  United  States  going  into  foreign  ports. 
Encouraging  the  carrying  trade,  in  his  opinion,  would  operate 
as  an  encouragement  to  shipbuilding^  l>ccause  owning  American- 
built  ships  should  be  an  object  to  foreigners  who  traded  with  the 
United  States,  since  thereby  they  would  make  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  tonnage  —  the  resolutions  proposing  to  add  no  ad- 
ditional tonnage  duty  on  American-built  ships,  though  owned  by 
foreigners." 

44  Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  said :  ...  By  permit- 
ting foreigners  to  carry  our  produce  for  us  in  order  to  pay  for 
the  fine  goods  they  furnish  us,  we  have  to  raise  more  from  the 
soil  by  one  third  than  if  we  carried  it  ourselves.     The  exports 
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from  some  States  consist  of  bulky  articles  ;  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  lumber  to  the  West  Indies  in  foreign  bottoms  consumes 
hiilfoi  the  cargo.  It  is  uxunl  for  a  man  to  fill  a  vessel  with 
lumber,  and  then  give  one  half  for  the  carrying  of  the  other  ;  so 
that  ouc  half  of  the  property  goes  out  of  the  country  never  to 
return.  In  particular,  too,  with  regard  to  tobacco ;  the  value 
of  a  hogshead  was  about  twenty-five  dollars,  the  freight  to  Europe 
eight  dollars,  so  that  the  freight  was  very  near  one  tkfod. 

..."  When  it  was  considered  what  a  prodigious  proportion 
of  our  produce  went  irrecoverably  into  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
hj  {best  being  our  carriers,  it  was  higlily  necessary  to  take  some 
measures  to  counteract  such  abuse." 

"Mr.  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  thought  what  we  had  already  done 
mi  the  principle  of  encouragement  was  sufficient.  He  read  para- 
graphs from  newspapers,  that  *  a  vessel  is  now  building  at  Boston 
of  900  tons  ;  one  at  Salem  of  1100  ;  and  22  at  Philadelphia  of 
upwards  of  250  tons  each.' 

.  .  .  "  IT-  observed  that  the  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  seemed  to  be  the  keeping  the  carrying  trade 
within  mirselves.  Sir,  it  is  a  d  unlit  with  me,  if  the  carrying 
trade  is  beneficial  to  the  United  States  ;  if  it  enriches  individu- 
als, it  certainly  does  not  the  community.  Writers  on  trade 
divide  it  into  three  branches ;  the  home  or  coasting  trade,  which 
is  allowed  to  be  the  most  U'lielieial  to  the  nation  :  the  foreign 
trade,  which  is  next  beneficial ;  and  the  carrying  trade,  which  is 
not  at  all  beneficial,  unless  it  be  as  a  nursery  for  seamen  — 
directly  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  the  gentleman.  The  carry- 
ing trade  is  therefore  very  beneticial  to  countries  dependent  on 
then  navies ;  it  is  said  to  be  particularly  so  to  Great  Britain. 
Bat,  sir,  is  our  interest  the  same  with  the  interest  of  that  nation  ? 
I  )oes  our  national  importance,  and  even  our  very  security  depend, 
as  hers  does,  on  the  strength  of  her  fleets  ?  If  invaded,  shall 
we  look  to  a  navy  for  protection  ?  No,  sir,  to  the  agricultural 
interest  —  to  the  hardy  sons  of  the  West  —  to  the  American 
yeomanry  we  shall  appeal,  and  we  shall  there  find  support.  The 
carrying  trade  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  us,  nor  is  it  to  many 
other  countries  ;  it  is  taking  a  productive  capital  from  the  nation 
it  belongs  to,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  and  carrying  the 
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wphis  produce  of  other  countries.  The  most  celebrated  writers 
hire  declared,  even  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  coal  trade  from 
Sew  Castle  to  London  is  the  most  beneficial  that  the  nation  is 
oooeemed  in."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Jackson  looked  at  things  American  from  the  other  side 
rfthe  Atlantic  Foreign  conceits  were  as  science  to  him.  Home 
experience  counted  for  nothing.  What  was  valuable  to  Great 
Britain  could  be  of  no  use  to  n-.  A  catchpenny  cheapness  with 
dependence  would  serve  our  turn  well  enough.  But  he  stood 
iloee.  The  existence  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  j  tJu 
fefiilation  of  nearly  all  the  States  after  the  peace  ;  the  views  of 
oar  wisest  public  men  ;  the  very  tirst  Acts  of  Congress  —  scores 
of  facts  and  the  sagacity  of  many  minds  —  supported  the  side 
■f  Mr.  Williamson.  The  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
period  of  peace  leading  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
were  higbl j  educative  of  the  American  mind.  On  the  impor- 
tsace  of  the  carrying  trade  scarcely  two  opinions  obtained.  When 
the  question  of  the  Constitution  w.is  before  the  country  an  able 
Aatnuian  of  South  Carolina  voiced  the  public  sentiment  in  the 
Hbufng  wofda  i  — 

great  part  of  the  riches  gained  and  revenue  raised  by 
England,  through  the  monopoly  of  our  trade,  may  be  saved  to 
these  States,  by  our  becoming  our  own  merchants  and  carriers." 
At  a  later  day,  Daniel  Webster  declared  that,  — 

-laritime  defense,  commercial  regulations,  and  national 
revenue  were  laid  at  the  foundation  of  our  national  compact. 
They  are  its  leading  principles  and  causes  of  its  existence.  They 
were  primary  considerations,  not  only  with  the  convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution,  but  also  with  the  people  when  they 
adopted  it.  They  were  the  objects,  and  the  only  important  ob- 
jects,  to  which  the  States  were  confessedly  incompetent.  To 
effect  these  by  the  means  of  the  National  Government  was  the 
constant,  the  exhaustlcss  topic  of  those  who  favored  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution." 

At  *poly  of  Sea- Carriage.      It  is  one  of  the  lessons 

of  history,  that  the  nations  that  have  taken  the  lead  in  commerce 
and  navigation  have  developed  a  power  of  controlling  the  for- 
tunes of  others.  The  following  observation  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  grounded  on  this  fact :  — 
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"  Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade  ;  whoso- 
ever commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the  riches  of  the 
world,  anil  consequently  the  world  itself." 

The  early  command  of  the  sea  began  on  a  small  scale,  the  ex- 
t-  lit  ol  trade  being  limited;  but  large  or  small,  force  has  often 
been  employed,  either  to  capture  traffic  or  to  maintain  it.  Trade 
and  piracy  have  flourished  together,  necessitating  navies  in  pro- 
portion to  commerce.  The  history  of  sea-power,  as  it  has  con- 
centred at  various  times,  is  largely  a  military  record,  aggressive, 
cruel,  and  bloody.  At  the  present  time,  the  command  of  the 
sea  begins  with  the  control  of  shi/ibui/dino  ;  takes  root  with  sure 
ascendency  in  shipoioning ;  branches  out  with  supremacy  in 
rirritiiHj power,  and  is  perfected  in  strength  by  mercantile 
uth'tinttitja  and  consequent  financial  rule.  Add  to  these  instru- 
mentalities such  a  navy  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  rule 
of  the  world  in  touch  with  salt  water  seems  complete,  in  so  far 
as  nun,  money,  and  might  are  involved. 

The  Balancing  i>f  Sr.a-Ptiwvr.  The  free  commerce  of  the 
world  has  become  too  important  to  universal  advancement  to  be 
abandoned  to  the  monopoly  of  any  single  nation  or  group  of 
nations.  The  tendency  of  monopoly  is  always  to  the  abuse  of 
power.  No  despotism  could  be  so  bad  as  that  of  the  sea,  since 
it  must  affect  more  of  mankind  than  any  other.  Wars  and  con- 
quest are  poison  to  civilization  ;  wars  aud  conquest  have  been 
too  much  the  business  of  nations  ambitious  of  ruling  the  Seas. 
It  is  self-evident  that,  universal  advancement  requires,  between 
maritime  states,  a  commensurate  growth  and  a  fair  balancing  of 
marine  and  naval  power.  A  monopoly  of  shipbuilding  aud  navi- 
gation, of  commerce  and  sea-carriage,  with  inordinate  naval 
preparation,  cannot  but  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world.  Ocean 
commerce  should  be  secured  to  the  least  of  seaboard  States,  and 
every  flag  \\y  in  safety  in  its  country's  commerce. 

The  permanent  peace  of  the  world  would  be  best  secured  by 
the  equitable  principle  of  every  nation  attaining  and  holding 
its  rightful  place  upon  the  sea,  carrying  its  due  share  of  com- 
merce, content  to  see  its  neighbors  so  carry  theirs.  Of  late  the 
wiser  of  the  European  Governments  have  brought  this  principle 
into  view,  and  have  taken  such  steps  as  seemed  adapted  to  hold 
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*  a  recover  their  rights  —  to  carry  for  themselves,  and  to  enjoy 
At  gains  thereof.  Our  own  <  iovernmcni,  however,  having  slept 
^ob  its  post  for  to  many  years,  has  yet  to  be  aroused  to  the 
psiBtmanoe  of  this  duty.  The  events  of  the  late  war  with 
Spns  should  have  oj>ened  its  eyes  to  national  it,  huild- 

ag  aooe,  it  still  buys  or  hires  foreign  steamers  for  the  transport 
a* its  troops  to  and  from  our  distant  possessions,  while  the  late 
■ua&uful  increase  of  our  foreign  trade  —  carried  in  foreign 
nv/j  —  diverts  and  entertains  tlie  public  mind.  Even  tlie 
— UUBCO  with  rlii>   1'hilippiiie    Islands,  being   a    branch    of  our 

ioBettic  carrying  trade,  has  been  treated  as  foreign  trade  open 
t»  foreign  vessels,  and  will  be  until  1904. 

Ruin  Due  to  Chutttje  of  Policy.  If  our  early  policy  had 
bean  continued,  our  navigation  would  have  kept  pace  with  our 
■uaeroe.  But  we  had  competitors  who  hated  that  policy  and 
■rove  for  a  change  in  their  own  interest.  In  1815,  yielding  to 
tie  wishes  of  Great  Britain,  our  Government  began  a  deviation 
from  oar  true  course,  to  take  our  own  way  in  exercising  our 
light,  to  encourage  our  navigation,  thereby  to  maintain  a  marine 
rf  oar  own,  and  consented  to  a  false  course  of  binding  ourselves 
to  indiff  >  giving  British  subjects  a  ltetter  chain*'  to  Out  our 

people  out  of  trade,  to  undermine  our  merchants,  and  to  over- 
throw our  power  at  sea.  While  we  had  been  free  to  cherish 
urigation,  and  had  attended  to  its  needs,  foreign  shipping  and 
afieo  merchants  could  not  monopolize  our  transportation  and 
en  trade.  But  they  got  their  chance  and  improved  it.  One 
azrremler  makes  way  for  another.  From  time  to  time  we  veered 
and  tacked,  changing  course  to  please  some  nation,  never  return- 
ing to  the  true  one,  until,  in  1828.  Congress,  by  a  final  act,  com- 
pletely reversed  our  early  policy,  laid  down  the  present  one,  and 
look  leave  of  the  American  ship. 

Onr  Government  practically  said  to  the  world,  "  Ours  is  a 
carrying  trade  that  any  nation  can  have  —  let  who  will  come  and 
take  it."  And  they  have  all  come,  and  carried  away.  In  view 
now  of  our  national  needs,  it  is  clear  that  a  serious  mistake  was 
made  in  1815,  in  1824,  and  in  1828.  "  Reciprocal  lilwrty  of 
commerce"  is,  for  «*,  nothing  but  an  illusion  of  a  liberal  mind 
innocent  of  uthe  tricks  of  trade."     We  need  to  get  back  our 
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carrying  trade.  How  rightly  to  accomplish  this  work  is  a  press- 
ing question.  Our  original  policy  still  obtains  as  to  shipbuilding 
and  the  domestic  carrying  trade.  Congress  did  not  sacrifice 
these  great  interests.  Only  onr  carrying  to  and  from  foi 
countries  —  the  business  wanted  by  our  rivals  —  has  been  blasted 
and  destroyed.  To  say  that  the  cunning  diplomacy  which  has 
effected  tliis  disaster  shall  stand  is  to  say  that  an  American 
marine  shall   never  exist,  for  what  will  hill  cannot  bring  to 

life. 

We  have  the  right,  the  duty,  and  the  power,  to  resume  our 
liberty  and  to  put  in  force  our  former  policy.  It  is  demon- 
strable now,  that  foreign  systems  of  ship  protection,  foreign 
combinations  of  shipowners  and  underwriters,  and  impositions 
of  all  sorts,  for  the  prevention  of  employment  of  American 
shipping,  make  regulations  of  our  commerce  for  securing  its 
employment  absolutely  necessary  and  essential.  All  other 
remedies  will  be  found  without  restorative  principle,  powerless 
or  unconstitutional.  Ouly  suitable  and  vigorous  treatment  can 
be  successful.  Strenuous  foreigu  opposition  may  be  expected  to 
attend  our  endeavor.  In-  our  measures  what  tlicy  may.  On  the 
..tl:n  hand,  .-very  interferenee  of  our  rivals  must  be  withstood, 
for  we  must  have  a  marine  of  our  own  for  our  own  work. 
"  Will  the  rewards  repay  the  hazard  and  the  toil?" 

Ai/cmit-ages  ami  Jie-nejits  of  Maritime  Pursuits.  A  state- 
ment of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  American  people,  now 
eighty  millions,  rich  and  powerful,  should  carry  on  their  own 
eoinniereo  and  navigation,  do  their  own  shipbuilding,  under- 
writing, and  banking,  and  pursue  as  they  may  see  fit  every  busi- 
ness, trade,  or  calling,  related  to  the  sea,  has  never  been  pre- 
sented, connectedly,  in  any  writing  heretofore  published.  It 
will  be  in  place  here,  since  in  the  public  mind  these  reasons 
must  lie  at  the  threshold  of  the  shipping  question.  For  easy 
comprehension  they  may  be  grouped  under  five  general  heads. 
These  are :  1.  The  Industrial.  2.  The  Commercial.  3.  The 
Financial.  4.  The  .Political,  and,  5.  Military  Interests,  of  the 
United  States  —  every  reason  rooted  in  national  good,  nothing 
urged  on  the  score  of  private  interest. 


CHAPTER   II. 
national  objects  of  a  wise  mill'immj  policy. 

1.  The  Industrial  Interest. 

Tub  first  and  principal  want  of  a  civilized  community  is 
opportunity  for  industry  and  enterprise,  for  employment  and 
business.  If  we  search,  where  shall  we  find  to  day,  belonging 
to  ourselves  by  right,  trades,  occupations,  and  careers  that  would 
be  more  congenial,  honorable,  and  profitable  than  shipbuilding! 
navigation,  ami  commerce  with  foreign  countries  '!  These  tluee 
gTand  divisions  of  enterprise  embrace  a  host  of  pursuits,  all  of 
them  worthy  of  cultivation,  many  of  them  suited  well  to  the 
genius  of  our  people.  Curried  on  commensurate  with  pi. 
needs,  their  value  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  — 

Shipbuilding,   next   ten   years,  7,000,000   tons  potential,1 

•mounting  to 8245,000,000 

Shipbuilding  afterward,  yearly 35,000,000 

Transporting,  yearly 170,000,000 

Trading,  banking,  and  insurance,  yearly 1,300,000,000 

Total  business  ralue,  yearly 81,50.5,000,000 

And  our  commerce  doubles  in  fifteen  years,  while  shipbuilding, 
carrying,  and  trading  increase  enmmensurately. 

In  these  important  branches  of  industry  at  least  Jive  percent. 
of  our  population  could  find  support.  At  the  present,  we  are 
carrying  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce —  with  Kurope  alone,  two  and  a  htilf w  —  and  of 
our  exports,  only  seven  per  cent.  Our  participation  in  the 
shipbuilding,  and  in  the  trading,  underwriting,  and  banking 
involved,  is  correspondingly  low.  We  are  getting  not  to  exceed 
/  millions  a  year  out  of  fifteen  hundred  millions  within  002 

1  This  is  an  expression  for  the  unit  of  combined  sail  and  steam. 
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rights,  if  not  easily  within  our  reach.  Of  late  we  have  seen 
our  possessions  greatly  extended,  large  armies  raised,  and  lleets 
Bent  abroad  to  SttVdlM  and  hold  the  territory  we  have  gained ; 
but  a  century  may  roll  around  before  our  people  can  work  up  a 
commerce  with  the  new  lands  worth  a  tithe  of  what  we  should 
soon  secure  were  we  to  make  good  the  motto :  "  American  ships 
for  American  commerce ;"  for  this  means  also,  "American 
trade  for  American  merchants."  There  is  no  question  about 
the  constitutionality  of  expansion  seaward.  There  is  no  sacri- 
fice of  life,  or  waste  of  money  involved.  Why,  we  may  take 
all  our  outlying  domain,  and  we  shall  never  realize  as  much 
business  opportunity  from  it  as  we  should  secure  from  reclaim- 
ing the  conduct  of  our  commerce,  with  its  carriage,  its  ship- 
building, and  the  underwriting  and  banking  belonging  thereto. 
Verily,  the  country  needs  another  Madison  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  touch  the  unburied  corpse  of  American  Navi- 
gation and  cause  it  to  live  again. 

77/<;  Sea  tin  n  i;<  sv  mil  ion.  It  has  been  a  policy  of  Congress 
to  set  aside  "reservations  "  for  the  Indians,  and  to  prevent  our 
own  people  from  settling  on  such  lands.  When  a  reservation 
is  opened,  however,  there  is  a  rush  for  "  homes,"  restraint  having 
caused  an  uncommon  demand.  But  we  may  have  reservations 
at  sea  as  well  as  ashore.  So  long  as  Congress  encouraged  navi- 
gation the  sea  was  open  to  various  pursuits,  while  connected 
trades  were  followed  on  shore.  Of  late,  however,  our  people 
have,  virtually,  been  shut  out  from  the  sea  and  the  shore,  as  far 
as  foreign  trade  is  concerned.  They  can  engage  b  the  "  do- 
mestic "  trade,  as  that  is  still  protected  by  law,  foreign  vessels 
being  excluded  from  it :  but  in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries 
both  labor  and  capital  suffer  restraint.  The  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  set  up  a  "  reservation  "fbrforriyncrs  —  rivals  at 
the  best,  enemies  upon  occasion.  Our  labor  and  capital  that 
would  exploit  the  ocean  could  hardly  be  made  worse  off  by  an 
embargo.  There  must  be  rightful  and  adequate  encourageun-ni 
to  the  i  iitphn/mcnl  of  American  shipping  l»efore  our  young  men 
can  have  a  call  to  the  sea  ;  to  the  many  trades  involved  in  ship- 
building ;  to  become  shipmasters  or  engineers ;  or  to  begin  a 
career  as  merchants,  underwriters,  or  bankers,  in  connection 
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with  their  country's  WBUBMHMh  In  consequence  of  giving  up 
the  sea  to  foreigners,  we  present  to-day  a  ridiculous  .situation,  — 
a  maritime  eoiuitrv.  populous  and  rich,  without  a  tithe  of  true 
maritime  power,  almost  no  marine  for  foreign  commerce,  and  a 
small  navy  that  we  cannot  man  with  native  seamen,  either  in  the 
engine-room  or  at  the  guns. 

Our  Inherent  Bights.  Our  rights  and  interests  upon  the 
ocean  are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  in  the  clause  giving 
power  to  u  regulate"  our  OOttncrce.  It  was  intended  this 
power  should  secure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
advantages,  employments,  and  enterprises  of  the  sea,  of  the 
carrying  trade,  of  shipbuilding,  and  of  commerce,  forever.  The 
use  of  this  power,  so  essential  to  our  in.l  nv  ami  pros- 

perity, has  been  abandoned.  No  other  power  has  been  thus 
lui<  I  aside  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people ;  and  this  is  the 
only  one  whose  operation  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  create  and  main- 
tain a  marine  of  our  own.  Our  progress  is  now  actually  barred 
by  the  want  of  such  a  marine  and  merchants  of  our  own  people 
to  give  it  employment. 

2.   TlIK   COMJLEBCIAL  iNTKKE-n. 

We  have  now  a  growing  foreign  trade  with  employment  for 
shipping  next  in  extent  to  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  her 
imports  and  exports  combined  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
nation.  Our  territory,  population,  and  resources  admit  of 
greater  increase  of  commerce  than  she  can  effect  or  ever  equal. 
When  we  shall  have  surpassed  her,  in  commerce,  then  our  need 
for  ships  and  merchants  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.  That  day  is  fast  coming,  but  will  arrive  the  sooner, 
if  the  ships  and  the  merchants  to  employ  them  shall  become  our 
own  without  delay.  For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the 
British  have  aimed  to  engross  the  ocean  carrying  trade,  as  a 
means  of  extending  their  commerce.  To  this  end,  our  own 
commerce  and  that  of  other  countries  and  communities  have 
been  carried  and  controlled,  directed  0>  restricted,  as  British 
has  dictated.  The  larger  our  marine,  the  more  profit- 
able will  be  our  commerce,  and  the  greater  our  influence  in  the 
world. 
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Shipping  Required.  The  requirements  of  British  commerce 
last  year  were  extraordinary,  — about  twelve  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  potential ;  but  they  had  over  thirty-two 
millions  employed,  —  in  their  own  foreign  trade  and  that  of 
other  nations.  The  need  of  American  commerce  is  now  about 
Wron  miliums  of  ions  potential,  while  we  have  but  little  over 
half  a  million  constantly  employed  in  foreign  trade.  There  are 
eighty-nine  countries  and  (rommuiiities  taking  part  iu  the  world's 
commerce,  and  contributing  to  its  exports  and  imparts.  The 
I  In  cau  Veritas,  for  1900-1901,  gives  a  list  of  fifty-one  countries 
and  their  vessels,  aggregating  nearly  thirty  millions  of  tons, 
steam  and  sail,  as  comprising  the  u  World's  Merchant  Marine." 
In  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  1901  the  vessels  of 
twenty-eight  different  flags  paid  tonnage  tax  amounting  to 
$903,138,  as  carriers  in  our  foreign  trade.  In  1899,  the  po- 
tential tonnage  of  the  world,  as  given  by  Bureau  Veritas, 
amounted  to  62,008,253  tons.  The  potential  tonnage  of  the 
British  marine  amounted  to  32,090,448  tons,  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  world,  was  51.71  per  cent.,  leaving 
48.29  per  cent,  for  the  fijltf  other  countries  whose  flags  are 
borne  upon  the  sea,  while  there  are  thirty-eight  countries  or 
communities  whose  flags  are  never  Boated  •"  1'ie  carriage  of 
their  commerce.  The  seven  nations  having  the  largest  com- 
merce, and  the  least  shipping  of  their  own  to  carry  it,  are  the 
United  States,  British  India,  Russia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Kgypt, 
and  Mexico.  The  average  monthly  exports  of  these  countries 
aggregate  1822,799,280  ;  the  average  monthly  imports.  *146,- 
975,480.  More  than  half  this  commerce  is  our  own,  and  96 
per  cent,  of  it  is  carried  by  foreign  vessels. 

TVtc  G'rcnt  Shipping  Nations.  The  nations  of  the  world 
having  tonnage  in  foreign  trade  beyond  their  own  needs  are 
seven  in  number,  viz.:  Norway,  Great  Hritain,  (.Jreeee,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Japan.  The  requirement  in  1896  of 
these  seven  nations  was  only  upwards  of  twelve  million  tons 
potential,  but  they  had  employed  over  thirty-three  and  a  half 
millions,  or  an  excess  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  —  last  year 
probably  three  millions  more.  The  commerce  per  capita  of 
notable  carrying  nations  averages  in  value  about  $42, 
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while  that  of  the  United  States,  until  within  a  year  or  two,  lias 
ranged  below  #30  —  in  1801,  831.  Facta  like  these  teach  us 
that,  if  we  would  have  commerce,  we  must  Lave  thipping^  and 
this  must  be  our  own.  How  well  our  early  statesmen  knew  the 
of  things,  for  the  sure  growth  of  trade,  will  appeal  from 
I  ipeOflh  of  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1704,  the  r.»|)ic  being  u  American  Commerce." 

•V/j'  ft  ii  '>/"  Mr.  Nicholas,  "  In  considering  tin-  importance 
of  navigation  bo  all  countries,  hut  especially  to  such  as  have  so 
extensive  a  production  of  bulky  articles  as  America,  I  think  I 
shall  show  tliat  the  interest  of  the  whole  community,  not  those 
only  who  furnish  the  objects  of  carriage,  positively  demand 
a  denaeffi  m  equal  to  its  whole  business  ;  and  that,  even 

if  it  is  to  exist  under  rates  higher  than  those  of  foreign  navi- 
gation, it  is  to  be  preferred.  In  circumstances  of  tolerable 
equality,  that  can  never  be  the  case ;  for  in  the  carriage  of  the 
produce  of  one  country,  by  the  shipping  of  another,  to  any  other 
place  than  the  country  to  wliich  the  shipping  belongs,  there  is 
considerable  more  labor  employed  than  would  have  been  by 
domestic  shipping,  as  the  return  to  their  own  country  is  to  be 
included.  ...  A  dependence  on  the  shipping  of  another  country 
fiWIffh  feO  establish  a  place  of  (f./ios'tr  in  tli:  |  eouutiv  Oil  those 
exports  which  are  for  the  OM  of  others,  if  it  is  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  them.  .  .  .  The  attainment  of  wealth  beyond  the 
demands  of  navigation  letch  to  an  interest  in  the  cargo  itself, 
and  then  the  agency  in  selling  to  the  consumer  becomes  im- 
portant. It  is  apparent  that,  as  the  final  sale  depends  on  the 
wants  of  the  purchaser,  all  intermediate  expenses  of  care  and 
agency  must  be  taken  from  the  price  to  wliiili  the  maker  would 
be  entitled.  Our  own  commerce  has  involved  this  loss  iu  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  it  lias  gone  to  an  enormous  extent,  from 
a  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  perfidy  of  agents. 

••Tlini  there  is  this  tendency  iu  the  employment  of  foreign 
shipping  is  not  only  proved  by  the  commercial  importance  of 
Holland,  which  became  thus,  from  her  carrying  trade,  the  store- 
house of  Europe,  without  furnishing  anything  from  her  own 
productions,  hut  also  from  the  varied  experience  of  America. 
Before  the  Eevolution  everything  for  European  consumption 
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was  carried  to  Great  Britain,  but  since  America  has  possessed 
shipping  of  her  own,  and  in  the  Northern  States  there  has  been 
an  accession  of  capital,  the  exjiort  to  England  is  reduced  one 
half.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  still  nearly  one  half  of 
what  she  receives  that  is  reexported,  but  it  will  l>e  found  tint 
she  still  retains  a  proportional  share  of  those  influences  which 
existed  when  she  carried  the  whole.  .  .  . 

"  If  there  wanted  other  proof  of  the  British  interest  in  the 
American  navigation  being  supported  in.  direct  opposition  to 
interests,  it  may  be  found  in  the  comparative  state  of  the 
tonnage  employed,  where  it  appears  that,  after  the  protecting 
duties  once  had  their  effect,  the  additional  tonnage,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  has  been  entirely  American,  and  that  the 
British  tounage  has  remained  nearly  stationary,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  undue  influence. 

"  In  time  of  war,  in  addition  to  the  inconveniences  before 
stated,  which  are  enhanced  by  throwing  the  trade  from  its 
accustomed  channel,  there  are  great  and  important  losses  brought 
on  a  country  by  this  kind  of  thpenthwBB,  If  your  carriers  are 
parties  to  the  war,  you  are  subjected  to  the  war  freight,  and  war 
insurance  on  your  cargo,  ami  you  are  eut  off  from  all  markets 
to  which  they  are  hostile,  and,  indeed,  from  our  experience  in 
the  present  war,  I  may  say  you  are  cut  off  from  the  market  of 
your  carriers  themselves.  ...  To  what  extent  this  loss  goes 
may  be  seen  from  a  calculation  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
'•  Report  on  the  Fisheries,"  making  the  proportion  of  war  to 
peace  in  the  one  hundred  years  as  forty-two  to  one  hundred ; 
and  on  that  calculation  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  determining 
that  the  interest  of  the  fanners  requires  that  this  foreign  de- 
pendence should  end  here." 

And  our  early  policy  did  end  the  dependence  thus  deprecated. 
For  seventy  years  the  effect  of  that  policy  was  lieuefieially  felt, 
especially  in  balancing  our  commeree  with  the  world.  The 
seven  nations  already  named,  as  carriers  of  commerce  for  others 
than  themselves,  have  an  average  annual  adverse  balance  of 
trade  aggregating  about  $800,000,000.  Great  as  this  sum  is, 
their  carrying  trade  easily  pays  it  off.  Not  one  of  them,  with- 
out their  excess  of  shipping  and  of  carriage,  could  undertake  or 
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hog  carry  on  their  present  excessive  importation.  I'luWour 
early  policy  we  had  a  similar  experience.  Then  we  had  to  pro- 
eve,  and  therefore  psgohaied  DMK  than  we  nidi  bnfl  nam  wt 
Mold  not  do  this  —  now  we  must  sell  much  more  than  we  buy, 
a  order  to  pay  our  transportation  trihutr.  While  our  importing 
saver  baa  always  been  large,  independent  of  the  earning  b 
t*  hare  arrived  at  a  point,  through  the  development  of  maim- 
brtures,  where,  if  we  enjoyed  onr  proper  share  of  carriage,  no 
abon  on  earth  would  have  so  good  a  pros|>eet  for  general 
fiosperity  and  financial  stability.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
rightful  protection  of  our  Constitution  being  extended  perma- 
acntly  to  the  trades  and  occupations  of  the  sea. 

3.    Tin:   Financial   Imkrest. 

In  1881,  after  the  French  hud  passed  their  shipping  bounty 
WL  Prince  Bismarck  laid  a  memorial  relative  to  this  law  before 
the  German  Parliament.  In  this  characteristic  document  occurs 
the  following :  — 

-There  is  a  desire  (among  the  French)  to  prevent  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  400  to  500  million  francs  profit  on  freights  which 
lir  trans  |*>rt  trade  of  the  French  merchant  service  annually 
jieLL»,  and  Ministers  point  to  the  example  of  England,  which, 
with  a  shipping  of  eight  million  tons  and  with  a  profit  from 
freight  of  about  two  thousand  millions,  can  look  calmly  at  the 
deficits  in  the  trade  balan 

Both  the  French  and  British  have  yearly  adverse  balances  of 
trade,  that  is,  of  imports  in  excess  of  exports.  In  the  average 
year  of  1890  that  of  France  was  $63,883,000.  Against  this 
debit,  the  income  from  shipping  was,  approximately,  §00,000,- 
000.  The  same  year  the  British  adverse  balance  was  $707,- 
680,000, *  while  tl»e  credit  from  the  carrying  trade  was  about 
#t»4 1,250,000.  Thus,  in  either  case,  but  little  credit  additional 
was  needed  from  sources  other  than  shipping  to  balance  favor- 
the  commerce  of  these  two  great  nations  with  the  world 
in  the  year  mentioned.  Neither  of  these  carefully  governed 
countries  lias  ever  had.  like  the  United  States,  recurring 
exportation  panics,  which  are  created,  not  from  currency  diffi- 

1  Last  year  the  advene  balance  reached  9883,000,000. 
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culties,  but  by  the  necessity  of  shipping  money  abroad  to  balance 
:iu  excess  of  i  in  [torts  plus  foreign  transportation  over  ex]H>rts. 
Their  carrying  trade  makes  lioth  of  them  '•  creditor  "  nations — 
I  li«'  British  to  i  masterful  degree.  No  wonder  France  struggles 
hard  to  maintain  her  murine,  or  that  Italy  follows  suit,  both 
nations  taxing  their  people  for  bounties  for  building  and  run- 
ning vessels,  such  measures  being  practicable  under  their  forms 
of  government.  Under  Bismarck,  the  new  empire  of  Germany 
lost  no  time  in  adopting  a  shipping  policy  which  should  secure 
a  favorable  balancing  of  commerce,  believing,  as  he  did,  with 
Alexander  I/<t>ntft',/i,  that  "to  preserve  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  a  nation  ought  to  be  a  leading  aim  of  its  policy.' 
Bounties  for  the  general  marine  were  considered  unsuitable,  but 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  heavily  subsidizing  special  steamship 
services  to  distant  colonics,  and  to  chosen  countries  in  which 
German  trade  could  be  worked  up.  As  a  consequence,  a  few 
corporations  of  immense  capital  command  German  transporta- 
tion the  world  over, —  in  fact,  monopolize  it  now, — -as  did  the 
u  Hanseatic  Leagne  "  when  the  commerce  of  London  itself  was 
a  German  privilege. 

Our  own.  Experience  in  hahincinij  Commerce.  What  has 
been  the  trade-balancing  experience  of  the  United  States  ?  Let 
us  Burvey  our  own  field  with  the  glasses  of  history.  Before  the 
Revolution,  the  colonies  were  a  part  of  the  British  empire ; 
British  merchants  had  control  of  our  trade,  and  they  made  it 
pay,  it  being  mostly  on  the  basis  of  barter.  Very  little  money 
was  ever  left  in  the  country,  and  by  this  policy  prices  ruled  low 
for  all  our  productions,  including  labor  itself.  The  statist i-s 
showed  imports  always  in  excess  of  exports,  with  small  American 
participation  in  carriage.  Of  course,  Britain  was  getting  to 
own  the  country.  However,  ono  colonial  resource  did  not 
appear  in  print  ;  this  was  shipbuilding.  We  learn  from  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Madison,  1794,  that  "in  the  marine  of  the  British 
empire,  whilst  the  United  States  was  a  part  of  it,  the  American- 
built  ships  were  to  the  British-built  as  twenty-three  to  forty  (or 
thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole).  New  England  shipyards 
turned  out  about  three  fifths  of  the  former."'  Just  before  the 
Revolution,  the  principal  part  of  America  was  served  by  large 
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lading  companies,  composed  of  people  in  England.  The 
In  of  these  concerns  were  said  to  have  sunk  large  sums  of 
mey  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  to  attach  them  to  their  re- 
wtjve  stores.  Any  ganmdooupetbioa  mm  thus  praahdad  in 
tW  retail  business,  and  a  dependence  on  those  stores  for  RippUi  I 
n»  completely  established,  the  community  paving  roundly  there- 
far  in  the  end.  After  the  Revolution,  the  business  was  ooii- 
fated  by  persons  in  the  habit  of  dependence  on  England,  who 
■nt  thither  for  goods,  and  who  had  little  other  capital  than  the 
•edit  thence  obtained. 

Eril*  of  1  '."lit.     In  1794,  Mr.  Findley,  a  Repre- 

■atative  from  Pennsylvania,  thus  referred  to  the  credit  system 
tfen  in  vogue :  — 

■  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  and  others  considered 
Be  credit  to  which  our  merchants  are  admitted  in  Britain  as 
MR  than  equivalent  to  the  restrictions  we  arc  subjected  to  by 
that  nation.  It  is  urged  that  the  extensive  use  we  are  admitted 
to  moke  of  British  capital  ought  to  have  great  weight  in  our 
estimates  of  the  comparative  advantage  of  our  commerce  with 
Britain.  I  l>eg  leave  totally  to  differ  with  those  gentlemen  in 
opinion  ;  I  consider  the  extensive  use  made  by  our  merchants 
of  British  credit  as  a  very  great  political  >  vil ;  it  promotes  un 
wnfnrtir>t}>lt  baton  by  enabling  our  merchants  to  im- 

port goods  in  greater  abundance  than  we  need  ;  consequently, 
oar  industry,  especially  in  domestic  manufactures,  is  discouraged, 
lad  luxury  is  promoted.  It  is  au  old  observation,  that  the  bor- 
rower is  a  servant  to  the  lender.  The  consequence  of  the  British 
credit  so  much  boasted  of  is,  that  our  merchants  are  many  mil- 
Bam  in  debt  to  the  manufacturers  or  merchants  of  Great  Britain  ; 
oar  storekeepers  are  in  proportion  indebted  to  the  merchants, 
ind  country  people  are  indebted  to  the  storekeepers  for  such 
mannf.-utiires  a*  they  could  have  lived  well  without,  and  which 
many  of  them  were  not  able  to  pay  for.     Thus,  credit,  while  it 

hes  a  few  individuals,  occasions  a  ruinous  system  of  <! 
and  bankruptcies  to  pervade  our  country,  from  the  cities  to  the 
boundaries. 

••  But  a  greater  evil  presents  itself.     This  credit  promotes  a 
of  British  influence^  dangerous  to  our  political  security. 
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Tho  merchant  who  depends  upon  British  credit  is  necessarily 
nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  hand  that  feeds  him ;  the  storekoejx  r 
is  in  debt  to  the  merchant  and  subject  to  his  influence.  And 
such  storekeepers  abounding,  not  only  in  all  the  Bmall  towns, 
but  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  consequently  this  British 
credit  is  a  source  of  British  influence  spread  through  the  whole 
United  States.  Since  Congress  met  I  have  been  industrious  to 
procure  information  on  tliis  subject.  He  fore  the  meeting,  I 
knew  that  tho  country  people  expected  the  regulations  l  now 
under  discussion  with  anxiety,  and  I  know  now  that  the  mer- 
chants, who  were  able  to  carry  on  business  without  the  aid  of 
British  credit,  were  very  generally  in  favor  of  commercial  re- 
strictions ;  and  that  those  who  were  not  in  that  situation  were 
rally  against  them  ;  these  different  principles  arose  from 
their  respective  situations." 

Jilstorical  OhaH  <•/  Trade  Balancing.  A  trade  chart  care- 
fully prepared  is  inserted  in  the  appendix,  to  illustrate  commer- 
cial science  on  this  subject.  It  is  headed,  H  Our  Experience  in 
Navigation  and  the  Balancing  of  Foreign  Commerce,"  showing 
in  every  year  from  1790  to  1800,  the  gain  from  using  our  own 
shipping,  and  the  loss  from  employing  foreign,  for  the  earrif 
of  our  commerce  with  foreign  countries.  Concerning  the  prin- 
ciple of  trad i'  1  >:il. Hiring,  a  few  words  here  may  be  of  use. 

Sliiplcss  trading  nations  or  communities  are  constantly  in 
foreign  debt,  and  often  in  financial  straits.  Export*  and  imports 
may  balance,  nevertheless  the  debt  may  grow  and  create  unto- 
ward conditions.  This  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  balancing 
of  trade  were  the  balancing  of  commerce.  The  explanation  is 
this :  Commerce  consists  of  transportation  as  well  as  trade. 
The  charge  for  freight  follows  the  cargo  ;  it  is  a  virtual  export, 
or  import,  as  the  case  may  be.  By  our  own  ship  going  abroad, 
it  increases  our  credit  there.  By  our  own  vessel  coming  home, 
1 1  ;ivcs  debt  here.  Thus,  transportation  must  needs  be  balanced, 
as  well  as  trade  ;  either  by  trade  itself,  by  transportation,  or  by 
exports  or  imports  of  precious  metals,  securities,  or  investments. 
W  here  each  of  two  nations  does  an  ecpial  share  of  the  t r.nisj>or- 
tation  between  them,  a  balancing  of  imports  and  exports  may 
1  To  increase  tfct  tOBMgfl  duties  on  foreign  vessels. 
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not  be  misleading",  otherwise  it  is  surely  bo.  While  we  carried 
in  excess  of  half of  our  commerce,  our  statisticians  got  into  the 
habit  of  setting  forth  our  "  balance  of  trade  "  as  ID  expression 
of  our  financial  relations  to  the  world.  But  all  statements  of 
the  balance  of  trade  since  the  Civil  War,  our  carriage  being 
leas  than  half  and  down  to  less  than  a  tenth  of  our  commerce, 
have  been  illusive  and  deceptive  Where  alien  merchants, 
underwriters,  and  l>ankers,  as  well  as  foreign  vessels,  are  em- 
ployed in  a  nation's  commerce,  u.s  now  in  wirs,  unl)  a  very  large 

18  of  exports  over  inij>orts  can,  or  will,  prevent  an  adverse 
balance  of  commerce.  For  instance,  the  once  boa-sU-d  ami  large 
balance  of  trade,  in  1892,  was  almost  dissipated  in  balancing 
commerce  fur  that  year.  For  a  few  years  our  "  trade  "'  balances 
have  been  very  large,  bnt  the  London  "Times"  declares  we  are 
yet  a  "debtor"  nation,  the  evidence  being  the  large  exports  of 
gold  in  1901. 

What  the  Chart  reveals.     From  our  chart  it  appears   that 

<-ommeree  began  with  adverse  balances  from  the  want  of 
shipping.     The  first  favorable  balance  of  commerce  occurred  in 

',.  of  sixty-six  cents  per  capita,  our  trade  balance  being  ad- 
verse by  91.18,  but  transportation  favorable  by  $1.84  |)er 
capita.     Onr  first  favorable  balance  of  tnuupa  OOOUnd 

in  1791,  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  cents  per  capita,  but  that 
year  trade  had  an  adverse  excess  of  $2.51.  The  case  was  simi- 
lar  in  1792.  The  first  favorable  balance  of  trade  did  not  happen 
until  1811,  induced  by  contraction  of  credit  in  view  of  war  with 
England.  That  year  commerce  showed  a  favorable  balance  of 
$3.68  per  capita.  In  1799,  our  "commerce  "  had  the  largest 
favorable  balance  per  capita  that  it  ever  had,  viz. :  $4.80,  co)i- 
iij  adverse  6X0888  «>f  trade  of  eight  cents,  by  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  transportation  of  $4.88.  Our  greatest  excess 
of  transportation  per  capita  occurred  in  1807,  viz. :  $6.90.  In 
that  year  our  exj>orts  were  $16.25  per  capita,  and  our  imports 
$20.78,  with  a  commerce  balance  of  $2.37,  thanks  to  our  pre- 
ponderance of  transportation,  the  share  carried  being,  for  ex- 
ports, ninety  per  cent.,  and  for  imports,  ninety-four  per  cent. 
For  a  thirteen-year  period  preceding,  our  exports  had  averaged 
per  capita,  $14.07  ;  our  imports,  $16.37  ;  our  average  adverse 
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excess  of  trade,  12.30  ;  our  favorable  balance  of  commerce  for 
the  peanod,  being  $2.46,  because  of  an  average  excess  of  trans- 
portation of  #5.24. 

Down  to  1874,  our  balances  of  ■  trade,"  with  few  exceptions, 
were  adverse.  Our  "  commerce/1  an  already  said,  begun  with 
adverse  balances,  foreigners,  then  sis  now,  largely  controlling  and 
carrying  it :  but  our  regulations  soon  caused  BMpondeittD08  of 
American  carriage,  and  changed  balances  from  adverse  to  favor- 
able down  to  1861.  Of  twenty-one  ail  verse  balances  of  M  trade  n 
down  to  1811,  sixteen  were  converted  into  favorable  for  com- 
merce. In  the  period  while  our  carriage  preponderated,  —  1791 
to  1861,  —  we  had  fifty-nine  adverse  balances  of  trade,  of  which 
number  fortj'-seven  were  converted  into  favorable  balances  of 
commerce.  When  our  shipping  failed  to  do  this,  it  was  owing 
to  a  state  of  war,  to  tariff  changes,  or  low  duties.  Even  when 
unconverted,  adverse  balances  were  minimized.  The  adverse 
and  favorable  balances  of  commerce  in  the  seventy-one  year 
period  rain  up  to  $419,701,656;  and  to  #807,481,210,  respec- 
tively, or,  as  one  to  two. 

The.  Payment  of  Jinhinrr.s.  For  the  last  forty  years  the 
balances  of  transportation  have  all  been  adverse,  reversing  com- 
plfltolv  the  situation  in  the  seventy-one  year  period  above  con- 
i  BflL  The  table  ends  with  1896.  From  1862  to  1896  we  had 
twenty-five  favorable  balances  of  *•  trade,"  but  nine  of  these  were 
converted  to  adverse,  reducing  our  favorable  balances  of  "  com- 
in.  ne  "  to  sixteen,  as  against  twenty-four  for  foreign  benefit,  in 
spit.-  of  ample  exports,  and  of  the  tariff  that  has  prevailed. 
Upon  the  "trade"  of  the  period  of  1868-1806)  inclusive,  we 
had  a  favorable  balance  of  $1,208,945,992.  This  was  con- 
verted into  an  adverse  balance  of  "commerce'1  of  #1,674,572,- 
921  by  the  preponderating  and  adverse  transportation,  which 
aggregated  §2, NTS, 5 18,91 3.  How  was  this  adverse  balance  of 
commerce  paid  ?  We  find  in  statistics  of  the  movement  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  for  thirty-three  years  prior  to  1896, 
there  was  a  net  export  of  precious  metala  to  the  amount  of 
11,366,755,000  toward  its  payment — a  waste  of  wealth  at 
once  perfectly  needless,  absolutely  dangerous,  and  ruinously 
exhausting.     From  1886  to  1896,  inclusive,  only  two  favorable 
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balances  of  "  commerce  "  occurred,  though  in  the  eleven  years 
we  had  eight  favorable,  hut.  illusive  balances  of  "trade."  What 
followed?  In  1891,  great  exports  of  gold.  In  1893,  greater 
exports  of  gold,  with /w/V.  In  1804,  with  taritY  reduction, 
came  a  prospect  of  continued  adverse  commerce  balance-,,  and, 
of  course,  large  and  further  shipments  of  gold  IMIU  reqni 
Only  our  bonds  Btifalg  sold  abroad  kept  any  gold  at  home. 

What  has  been  done  to  correct  the  evil  of  shipping  our  basic 
money  abroad  to  discharge  the  adverse  halluces  .,f  trim  spuria- 
now  recurring  from  year  to  year,  in  the  absence  of  an  ade- 
quate marine?  Nothing  —  absolutely  nothing.  We  have  been 
given  the  gold  standard  —  for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  credit- 
ors, but  our  oxen  need  was  a  merchant  marine.  Fortunately, 
the  development  of  our  manufactures  lias  come  to  the  aid  of 
our  agriculture,  and  the  heavy  export  of  precious  metals  may 
not  again,  for  a  season,  set  the  bankers  wild,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  foreign  carriage  of  our  commerce  mdh 
Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  monetary  measures  of  any  kind  to  do 
away  the  danger  involved. 

4.   Our  Political  Interest. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  of  which  the  Amer- 
ican mind  is  jealous,  it  is  of  political  ijidejHMidenee.  Our  dis 
position  is  to  grow  impatient  of  dictation  from  foreign  nations, 
\et.  dictation  is  always  exercised  toward  "debtor''  countries. 
Thcrefori',  we  should  beware  of  foreign  debt,  and  not  contract 
it.  Not  only  ancient,  but  modern  history,  bears  out.  the  advice 
of  Washington,  that  "the  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  in  extending  our  commercial  rela- 
tions, is  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  pos- 
sible." To  observe  this  rule,  we  must  have  a  marine  of  our 
own,  as  we  had  when  it  was  wisely  made.  Thus  only  can  for- 
eign influence  in  our  affairs  be  averted.  No  maritime  nation 
dependent  on  another  for  shipping  can  assume  equality  of  rank 
at  sea  with  independent  carrying  nations.  Inferiority  of  rank 
argues  submissive  relations  in  international  politics.  Imposi- 
tions in  commerce  and  navigation  are  bred  of  inferiority  and 
submission.  Foreign  impositions  have  swept  away  our  shipping, 
and,  if  possible,  would  keep  it  off  the  sea. 
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Why  should  we,  in  our  commerce,  as  nowhere  else,  wholly 
disregard  the  first  principle  of  our  national  character  ?  —  in  fact, 
compromise  and  fritter  nwav  tin-  l>est  virtues  we  pretend  tn 
possess?  Our  commercial  policy,  like  our  political  aspirations, 
should  have  :ii.I.-|h  nl'-in-*-  for  a  fundamental  olijeet.  It  was  so 
in  our  early  history.  To  he  free  from  dictation,  or  undue  influ- 
ence from  abroad,  we  must  do  our  own  work  on  the  ocean  as  on 
the  land.  By  doing  this  we  will  best  guard  against  "  the  insid- 
uous  wiles  of  foreign  influence  M  —  "  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes 
of  Kepublican  Government "  —  to  use  the  words  of  Washing- 
ton. When  he  made  liis  "  Farewell  Address,"  our  commerce 
had  an  American  carrying  trade,  with  a  percentage  of  88  to  90. 
We  were  then  an  independent  shipping  nation,  and  he  expected 
us  to  so  remain.  Of  foreign  nations  we  should  ask  no  favors, 
not  even  the  hire  of  a  single  ship  ;  to  any  of  them  we  should 
show  no  preference  and  should  have  no  <k  most  favored  nation  ;  " 
nor  should  we  share  with  any  a  single  ail  vantage  that  is  the 
birthright  of  our  own  people,  save  and  except  in  a  case  of 
voluntary  annexation.  To  bt  able  to  do  these  things,  we  must 
owe  no  foreign  nation,  much  less  be  dependent  on  any  for  the 
market  carriage  of  our  productions,  or  for  any  service  what- 
ever. 

Foreign  Interference  in  our  Affairs.  Mr.  Jefferson  cau- 
tioned us  in  1791  that  "  the  marketing  of  our  productions  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  any  nation  which  has  possessed  itself  exclu- 
sively of  the  means  of  carrying  them :  and  our  polities  may  be 
influenced  by  those  who  command  our  commerce."  This  is 
altogether  too  nearly  our  situation  to-day  —  much  nearer  than 
it  ever  was  before.  The  foreign  ship,  the  foreign  merchant, 
the  foreign  banker  and  underwriter,  and  the  foreign  shipbuilder, 
engineer,  and  mariner,  thrive  upon  Aofttft&tn  commerce,  while 
they  think  it  is  their  own.  Our  European  market  is  mostly  in 
Liverpool,  though  hundreds  of  our  cargoes  are  sold  there,  and 
ordered  thence  to  continental  ports,  to  British  profit  in  place  of 
American.  We  have  no  control  of  our  own  trade.  The  Brit- 
ish market  pays  a  high  rate  of  freight,  but  the  lowest  price  for 
the  merchandise  bought.  Out  of  all  our  trade  with  the  empire 
we  do  not  get  a  business  share  of  five  per  cent.     As  for  our 
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win  r  i  with  the  world,  eager  rival*  and  possible  enemies  corn- 
Mad  it  to  the  extent  of  ninety-one  per  eent.  —  in  onr  exports 
fcihe  extent  of  ninety-three  per  cent.  While  we  bold  the  corn- 
Mud  ourselves,  our  politics  were  reasonably  free  froit, 
mb.  patronage,  or  subservience.  How  is  it  now,  after  the 
orders  of  our  commerce,  feeling  tbensalVM  at  home,  have 
janed  anil  control  some  of  our  exchnuges,  boards  of  trade, 
(Mmbera  of  commerce,  and  even  some  of  our  |x>liticul  assoeia- 
mm,  while  remaining  subjects  of  foreign  powers  ?  They  take 
mm  in  our  political  questions,  contribute  to  the  cost  of  cum 
aagn&v  petition  the  government  as  supporters  of  applicant*  for 
Marions,  and  iniluence  conclusions  on  public  matters,  y.t  tin  y 
am  never  sworn  fealty  to  our  Constitution  and  our  laws. 
There  are  members  of  our  commercial  bodies  who  have  > 
aen  "  America !  "  None  of  these  people  contribute  any  scnti- 
aeat  favorable  to  our  having  a  marine  of  our  own.  On  the 
contrary,  they  talk  and  work  for  foreign  advancement. 

The  I'rts*  Interest.     Naturally,  this  foreign 

■terast  has  its  press  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  It 
aids  materially  in  maintaining  the  present  status,  as  it  exists  in 
ill  our  cities  and  is  well  patronized.  This  press  does  not  advo- 
cate effet-ti.i-  in  meant  for  an  American  marine,  but  deprecates 
ach  action.  Then,  there  is  the  foreign  press  proper  which  per- 
forms its  legitimate  work  of  discouraging  the  susceptible  Auieri- 
can  mind.  The  British  portion  of  this  press  meddles  with  many 
of  oar  public  questions  ;  dictates  what  is  sound  doctrine  and 
what  is  not ;  advises  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  deplores  the 
offering  of  that ;  and  subjects  all  we  do  or  propose  to  do,  as  a 
nation,  to  daily  criticism.  British  inculcation  in  American  af- 
fairs amounts,  sometimes,  to  a  casting  vote.  We  were  tolerably 
free  from  such  interferences  while  we  were  onr  own  carriers  and 
merchants,  and  gave  Great  Britain  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  our 
transportation.  Now,  that  she  has  seventy  per  cent,  of  it,  she 
has  resumed  her  old-time  supervision  of  our  growth. 

The  Idea  of  Our  Fathers.  When  our  present  Government 
was  established,  its  founders  thought  they  had  made  an  end  of 
the  adverse  rule  of  foreign  interest  in  the  United  States.  The 
subject  of  proper  relations  for  our  commerce  and  navigation 
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came  forward  coeval  with  the  question  of  a  closer  Union  u niter 
a  written  Constitution.  On  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress, 
an  active  commerce  under  our  own  flag  became  an  immediate 
object  of  legislation.  Shipping  measures  were  introduced  before 
Washington's  inauguration.  Every  representative  and  senator  (, 
then  favored  the  building  and  maintenance  of  shipping  for  our  . 
own  use.  As  to  the  urgency  of  demand,  opinions  differed  but 
little.  Three  vital  purposes  inspired  the  policy  which  was 
adopted.  First,  to  secure  certainty  and  economy,  with  unbiased 
service,  in  marketing  our  exports ;  second,  to  open  up  to  our 
people  the  grand  tlic-ntn:  of  the  ocean  with  all  its  trades  and 
pursuits ;  third,  to  provide  sea  power  for  the  national  defense. 
Our  riimiiH-nv: soon  bet-aim-  A  merit-mi  in  root  and  branch.  With 
shipbuilding  and  navigation,  it  crowned  the  thriftiness  of  early 
years.  It  cemented  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  created  the 
power  essential  to  national  rank.  It  made  us  a  name  and  spread 
abroad  a  fame  still  a  part  of  our  repute.  With  navigation,  it 
discovered  markets,  employed,  and  well  paid  labor ;  it  highly 
rewarded  enterprise,  built  our  seaboard  cities,  fought  our  battles 
bravely,  won  our  proudest  victories,  and  fast  advanced  the  set- 
tlement of  the  continent.  Our  foreign  business  found  a  way  to 
balance  itself.  Stocks  did  not  fall  on  steamer  day,  nor  the 
country  wince  weekly  at  the  exportation  of  yoh?,  as  we  have 
seen  it  happen  since  we  lost  our  carrying  trade. 

A  3fiM<dun  Conclusion.  It  is  said  that  we  arc  now  fast  get- 
ting out  of  foreign  debt  —  that  little  gold  is  going  over,  though 
Europe  needs  very  much.  Also,  that  British  loans  are  being 
placed  in  New  York,  to  prevent  gold  coming  our  way  ;  "thanks 
to  a  wise  revenue  policy,  and  the  productive  resources  which  it 
has  developed."  True,  we  are  saving  somewhat  at  the  spigot, 
but  the  bung  of  the  carrying  trade  remains  open.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  our  excess  of  exports  may  be  deluded  on 
in  future  to  balance  our  adverse  transportation ;  that  we  need 
not  disturb  our  pleasant  foreign  relations  to  get  a  marine  of  our 
own.  If  we  never  build  a  ship  nor  sail  one,  we  shall  soon  be 
established  as  a  "  creditor  nation,"  with  the  centre  of  exchange 
in  New  York.  But  what  if  ♦•  hard  times  "  in  Europe  shall  come 
and  our  exports  fall  off  greatly  ?     Or  if  lasting  and  destructive 
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ware  shall  take  place  —  with  war  freights  and  war  insurance, 
ami  few  foreign  ships  to  carry  for  us  ?  We  may  bo  neutral,  but, 
out  vessels  of  our  own,  our  exports  may  have  no  shipping  to 
market  them,  while  imports  may  continue  fair,  if  not  large.  I  >ut , 
Whether  there  shall  Iks  war  or  peace,  there  is  nothing  surer  tlian 
tliis  :  The  power  that  controls  our  transportation  :iml  conducts 
our  i  <•    will   rule  our  finance  and  sway  our    polities,  if 

then  be  potribffitiefc  ftlomeg  rake  the  vodd)  bat  it  Ei  tin- 
ocean  carrying  trade  that  increases  commerce  and  tliat  swings 
the  pendulum  of  finance  as  it  will. 

5.  Our  Military  Interest. 

In  considering  the  question  of  a  merchant  marine,  the  military 
needs  of  the  nation  have  been  generally  overlooked.  Attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  unprofitable  state  of  private  interest,  and 
4*  relief  "  asked  or  advised.  Individuals  might  possibly  accom- 
plish their  purposes  tlirough  "  Government  aid,"  but,  taking  a 
broader  view,  the  national  interest  suggests  a  different  remedy. 
When  the  defense  of  the  country  is  concerned,  more  especially 
as  it  is  in  the  arts  of  shipbuilding  and  navigation  and  in  all  the 
trades  of  the  ship  and  the  sea,  it  is  the  Government  itself  that 
should  seek  improvement  and  progress,  and  that  should  originate 
the  measure*  therefor. 

This  course  had  an  illustration  in  the  first  Congress,  in  its 
Bfft  'l:i\'s  delate  on  the  first  tariff  bill.  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South 
Carolina,  wanted  a  duty  not  exceeding  jive  percent.  :uid  the 
tnnmige-duty  article  postponed,  because  the  different  States 
were  not  upon  an  equal  footing.  In  some  they  wished  a  high 
upon  tonnage,  even  so  high  as  to  preclude  the  admission 
of  foreign  vessels  ;  others  again  wished  moderate  duties  ;  whilst 
some  others  only  wished  such  duty  as  would  answer  the  sole 
purpose  of  revenue.      He  could  not  vote  for  high  duties. 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  the  day  before,  had  thus  intro- 
duced the  resolutions  under  consideration  :  — 

"  I  take  the  liberty,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
business,  to  introduce  to  the  Committee  a  subject,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  magnitude  ;  a  Bubject,  sir,  that 
requires  our  first  attention,  and  our  united  exertions.  ...  A 
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national  revenue  tnust  be  obtained  ;  but  the  system  must  be 
such  that  while  it  secures  the  object,  it  sliall  not  be  oppressive. 
.  .  .  The  proposition  made  by  Congress  in  1783  .  .  .  seems 
well  calculated  to  become  the  basis  of  the  temporary  system, 
uiiicli  I  wish  tin"  Committee  to  adopt. 

"  This,  sir,  with  the  addition  of  a  clause  or  two  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tonnage,  I  will  now  read,  and  with  leave,  submit  it  to 
the  Committee,  hoping  it  may  meet  their  approbation,  as  an 
expedient  rendered  eligible  by  the  urgent  occasion  there  is  for 
the  speedy  supply  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  a  speedy  rescue 
of  our  trade  f  rem  its  present  anarchy." 

Mr.  Tucker's  speech  setting  forth,  as  it  did,  the  local  and 
even  sectional  aspects  in  which  some  minds  viewed  the  legisla- 
tion under  discussion,  it  was  a  good  time  for  a  statesman  to  put 
the  subject  on  proper  ground.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Madison 
again  addressed  the  Committee :  — 

"  I  :nii  sensible  that  there  is  great  weight  in  the  observations 
that  fell   from  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 

that  il  will  be  necessary,  mi  lh ie  hand,  to  weigh  ami    regard 

the  sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
I'nited  States  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  limit  our  con- 
sideration on  this  head,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  deference 
and  respect  we  pay  to  those  sentiments,  we  must  consider  the 
general  tut-  ■■•  -r  < if  the  Union  ;  for  this  is  as  much  every  gen- 
tleman's duty  to  consider  as  is  the  local  or  State  interest —  and 
any  system  of  impost  that  this  Committee  may  adopt  must  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  mutual  concession."   .  .   . 

I  fa  stated  his  general  principle  to  be,  that  commerce  ought 
to  be  free,    but    the    eonduet   of    other   nations  pritunfcrl    thin 

course.  Especially  was  it  necessary  to  make  an  exception  in 
all  tint  relates  to  national  thfnsi'.  On  this  exception,  he 
said,  "great  stress  was  laid  by  some  well-informed  men,  and 
this  with  great  plausibility :  that  each  nation  should  have  within 
itself  the  means  of  defense,  independent  of  foreign  supplies ; 
that  in  whatever  relates  to  the  operations  of  war,  no  State 
ought  to  depend  upon  a  precarious  supply  from  auv  part  of  the 
world." 

Madison,  a  Champion  of  American  SJiipping.     At  a  later 
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stage  of  the  discussion  as  to  tonnage  duties,  Mr.  Madison  ad- 
dressed the  I  louse  as  follows  :  — 

•  1  conceive,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must  consider  this  as  a 
general  question  involving  these  points :  How  far  is  it  expe- 
dient, at  this  time,  to  make  a  discrimination  between  foreign 
nations  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  accelerating  the  improvement  of  the  Ann-run, 
ticm-  ?  .  .  .  The  arguments  offered  against  the  measure  are 
founded  on  a  maxim  qf  impolicy.  It  is  stated  that  we  luive 
not  vessels  enough  of  our  own  to  transport  tin-  produce-  of  our 
and  as  this  produce  sells  low,  we  ought  not  to  enter 
into  r* ■-r/n/ations  that  will  increase  the  price  of  freight.  The 
plain  meaning  of  which  is,  I  take  to  be,  let  us  employ  fehMS 
vessels  that  will  do  our  business  cheaj>est,  making  no  kind  of 
discrimination  whatever.  If  this  argument  has  weight,  it  goes 
against  discriminating  in  favor  of  our  own  shipping."' 

To  Mr.  Madison's  mind  tliis  was  an  M  impolitic  "'  idea.  The 
public  good  could  not  Ik;  advanced  by  consulting  private  con- 
misBO 

••  I  :uhiiit,"  he  emit  inued,  "that  laying  Jiffy  rents  00  foreign 
vessel-,  and  but  six  cents  on  our  own,  is  a  regulation  by  which 
the  owners  of  American  shipping  will  put  a  considerable  part 
of  the  difference  into  their  pockets.  This,  sir,  I  consider  as  a 
sacrifice  of  interest  to  policy  ;  the  sacrifice  is  but  small,  but  I 
would  not  contend  for  it,  if  ice  did  not  stand  in  need  <f  marie 
time  improvement.  Were  it  not  for  the  necessity  vis  are  under 
of  having  some  naval  strength,  I  would  be  an  advocate  for 
throwing  wide  open  the  doors  of  our  commerce  to  all  the  world, 
and  making  no  discrimination,  in  favor  of  our  own  citizens. 
Rut  we  have  maritime  dangers  to  guard  against,  and  we  can 
be  secured  from  them  no  other  way  than  by  having  a  navy 
fusorine]  and  seamen  of  our  own;  these  can  only  be  obtained 
by  giving  0  preference.  I  admit  it  is  a  tax,  and  a  tax  upon 
our  produce,  but  it  is  a  tax  we  must  pay  for  the  national  aecur- 
I  reconcile  it  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
this  sacrifice  shonld  be  made ;  by  it  we  shall  be  able  to  pro\  i.l. 
the  n  'defense.,  and  by  being  prepared  to  repel  danger  is 

the  most  likely  way  to  avoid  it.     This  tax,  therefore,  may  pre- 
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vent  the  horror  of  a  war,  and  secure  to  us  that  respect  and 
attention  which  we  merit." 

A  Li  *s< > a.  from  War  Experience.  Our  forefathers  had  rea- 
son to  appreciate  "  naval  strength."  The  "  mother  country  " 
had  long  been  "  sovereign  of  the  seas,"  and  frequently  indulged 
in  naval  wars  that  the  Colonies  had  built  vessels  for  and  helped 
to  man.  Privateering  had  contributed  largely  to  their  success- 
ful revolution.  Our  people  had  prosecuted  the  shipbuilding 
business  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  though  their  naviga- 
tion was  mainly  between  tin-  Colonics.  DoejvHoa  fishing,  ami 
whaling  had  made  many  superior  seamen  who  aided  in  our  land 
battles,  as  well  as  on  board  ship.  Our  statesmen  knew  of  these 
things.  They  knew  that  the  power  to  build  and  sail  was  in 
itself  a  pillar  of  independence.  History  had  taught  them  that 
nations  that  take  and  keep  the  sea  with  shipping  develop  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  civil  prowess.  That  vessels  are  weapons  for 
war  no  less  than  tools  for  trade.  That  able  seamen  are  valor- 
ous for  defense  ashore  or  afloat.  Not  only  are  well-built  ships 
good  platforms  for  guns  and  swift  in  action,  but  ramparts  and 
fortresses  to  discomfit  an  enemy.  And  always,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  our  ships  are  our  standard  bearers.  Our  war  for 
independence  had  the  aid  of  a  loyal  marine.  Our  war  with  the 
Barbary  States,  with  France,  and  our  second  war  with  England, 
were  mainly  fought  by  ships  ami  seamen.  The  two  former 
were  soon  brought  to  terms.  In  the  latter  case,  thirteen  actions 
brought  eleven  victories  which  insured  the  making  of  peace. 
At  a  later  day  our  Union  under  the  Constitution  was  only  pre- 
served by  the  aid  of  onr  naval  arm.  The  recent  Spanish  war 
was  soon  terminated  by  our  fleets.  But,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  we  had  not  the  ships  nor  the  seamen  of  our  own 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  We  had  to  search  the  ports  of  En- 
roj»e  for  transports  and  colliers  ;  we  even  bought  war  ntWffltflHI 
abroad,  and  had  to  enlist  landsmen  and  foreign  seamen  to  man 
our  fighting  vessels.  Recent  returns  show  that  fully  one  third 
of  our  naval  crews  were  foreigners.  Had  their  nations  favored 
the  enemy,  we  should  have  been  short  of  force  —  perhaps  the 
result  quite  different.  To-day  we  are  eighty  million  strong, 
',  i  I  have  not  seamen  of  our  own  to  man  our  little  navy  in  time 
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Recruiting  officers  are  now  engaged  the  country  over 
the  men  of  the  mountains  and  plain*  to  join  the  navy 
and  learn  to  be  seamen.  Thousands  are  required. 
i  is  m£b  to  estimate,  it  will  cost  a  million  of  dollar-  to  m  > 
» thousand  sailors.  An  ample  merchant  marine  would  mako 
faa  in  sufficient  numbers  without  the  cost  of  a  cent. 

BrititA  Power  at  Betted  on  the  Sea.  Think  for  a  moment 
list  predominant  power  shipbuilding  and  navigation  have  put 
ate  the  bands  of  Great  Britain.  Sea  power  at  any  cost  of  life 
mi  taon ey  has  been  for  ernttnits.  ami  will  continue  to  Ik-,  her 
tifing  ambition.  Of  the  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  in  1 900, 
At  owned  over  54  per  cmt.  ;  of  the  sail  tonnage,  31  per  01  ■ 
■Ue  of  potential  tonnage  —  steam  and  sail  effective  —  her 
pnentage  was  nearly  52,  leaving  but  48  for  the  fifty  other  flags. 
Bat  it  is  not  in  ownership  alone,  and  in  the  number  of  seamen, 
<kt  British  shipping  power  shows  a  vast  preponderance,  outside 
of  a  monstrous  navy.  In  the  shipbuilding  business  the  British 
«ece  held  a  monopoly  in  respect  to  steam  vessels,  and  to  all  metal 
kOt.  and  the  advantage  ami  supremacy  thus  gained  vet  remain. 
la  1899,  over  To  per  tent,  of  the  steamers  built  for  ocean  com- 
aerce  were  the  product  of  British  shipyards.  In  1892,  the  pro- 
portion was  86  per  cent.  Thus  a  single  uation,  of  little  more  than 
iaif  our  population,  building  against,  fifty  nations,  almost  over- 
came tlteni  all,  as  she  certainly  ranks  them  all  at  sea,  and  would 
be  bound  to  nde  them  all  in  her  own  good  time,  were  they  for 
the  most  part  to  permit  her  to  do  their  shipbuilding,  to  carry  on 
their  transportation,  and  to  conduct  their  commerce. 

In.  ilding  Power.     If  we  would  weigh  for 

a  moment  the  advantage  of  shipbuilding  power,  a  glance  at  the 
navies  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  live  nations, 
Kran  mi  any,  Italy,  and  the  United  St  ate*,  on  the 

•  tin  r,  say  in  the  average  year  of  1896,  woidd  show  us  Great 
Britain  with  816  vessels,  superior  in  force  to  the  powers  named 
with  282  vessels.  In  battleships  and  cruisers  alone  the  figures 
1  to  "218,  but  the  superiority  t/i  shipbuilding  power  pos- 
sessed by  Britain  was  more  than  equal  to  the  difference  of  27 
ships.  This  superiority  is  such  to-day  that,  if  the  war  fleets  of  the 
six  nations  were  engulfed  at  sea  with  all  their  crews,  and  had  to 
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be  replaced,  Great  Britain  could  reproduce  her  vessels  in  ha\f 
//..  flme  it  would  take  the  other  five  nations  to  reproduce  their 
fleets  ;  and,  besides,  Britain  would  have  the  seamen,  the  trans- 
ports, the  colliers,  and  the  scouts  —  every  instrumentality  of  naval 
war  —  ready  for  the  fray,  when  her  navy  was  restored.  Thus  it 
is,  that  shipbuilding  power  is  not  only  an  essential  element  in 
naval  warfare,  but  the  very  first  reunisiu  for  final  victor;/.  The 
next  necessary  is  shijy-numning  power,  which  always  corresponds 
with  the  size  and  service  of  a  native  merchant  marine. 

Rational-  Statesmanship  Jfeetled.  It  was  a  knowledge  of 
tin  pri&dptMl  behind  these  facts  that  caused  our  early  statesmen 
to  provide,  that  the  shipping  engaged  in  American  commerce 
must  be,  not  only  owned,  hut  built  and  manned  by  our  own 
people.  They  did  not  leave  this  work  to  begin  or  to  run  itself. 
They  felt  that  the  national  weal  involved  should  be  cared  for  by 
Congress  and  secured  by  the  laws.  They  knew  that  an  Ameri- 
can carrying  trade  in  American-built  vessels  would  become  the 
foundation  of  American  sea  power,  to  which  we  must  eventually 
owe  our  prosperity  ami  independence.  From  history  they  had 
learned  that  the  nation  itself  cannot  but  be  concerned  in  the 
cultivation  and  perfection  of  tho  naval  arts  far  beyond  the  in- 
terest of  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations.  These  can  choose 
other  pursuits  than  those  having  to  do  with  tho  sea,  but  the 
nation  itself  so  depends  iijmhi  tho  carryiug  on  of  these  industries 
that  our  Government  must  encourage  their  development,  or 
fail  iuglorinusly  to  secure  the  object  of  its  own  establishment. 
In  this  light,  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  no  part  of  a  permanent 
policy  for  the  restoration  of  our  ruined  shipping  interest  should 
look  to  the  touch  of  American  shipbuilding  with  a  thoughtless 
or  selfish  hand.  As  the  first  essential  of  sea  power,  no  mari- 
time nation  can  attain  rank,  security,  or  prosperity  without  ship- 
s  aids  :md  their  mechanic  forces.  On  the  other  hand,  commercial 
independence  and  financial  freedom,  liberty  of  vocation  and 
national  greatness,  will  always  have  their  deeper  roots  in  the 
naval  arts.  It  null  pay,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  policy  of 
the  fathers,  and  to  make  the  United  States  at  sea,  the  equal  of 
any  nation  on  the  Earth. 


[AFTER 
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Origin  of  American  Navigation  Lines.  It  has  been  er- 
roneously said  that  our  early  shipping  legislation  grew  out  of  a 
disposition  to  copy  the  course  of  the  «  mother  country.*'  It 
will  Ik-  fi mumI,  however,  that  our  encouragement  of  llie  earr\ ring 
trade,  by  regulating  it,  ml  by  no  means  a  new  thing  in   the 

•  -d  States  at  the  opening  of  OoOgMH  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  had  been  in  most  of  the  Colonies  before  the  lie- 
volution,  and  afterward  in  the  Suites,  distinctive  euaetmi 
with  this  object  in  view— the  earliest  in  \ 'irginia  in  1681, 
twenty  years  before  the  date  of  the  English  M  Navigation  Art." 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  attribute  to  English  example 
the  initiation  of  a  shipping  ]M>liey  in  the  tariff  act  of  1781). 
lea,  no  part  of  the  British  law  was  copied ;  our  laws 
were  the  outgrowth  of  our  own  experience  and  judgment,  and 
in  principle  differed  much  from  the  British.  The  principle  of 
the  famous  u  Navigation  Act "  was  prohibition,  but  of  our 
law,  permission  with  duties.  While  the  different  systems  of 
■lip  protection  enforced  by  maritime  nations,  and  Britain  in 
ticular,  made  it  necessary  to  care  for  our  carrying  trade,  our 

ttesmen  had  not  to  be  convinced  of  its  propriety,  most  of 
i  being  familiar  with  the  shipping  systems  of  their  own 
States.  The  people,  also,  of  nearly  all  the  States  understood 
well  the  uses  and  advantages  of  a  merchant  marine.  They 
had  elected  the  legislators  who  had  provided  such  ship  encour- 
agement as  had  been  practicable  to  apply.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  strange  that  the  disposition  to  foster  shipbuilding,  an  art 
long  established  in  several  States ;  to  promote  shipowning,  a 
less  reaching  brick  to  the  settlement  of  the  Colonics ;  and 
to  extend  commerce,  a  thought  present  in  the  American  mind 
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for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  should  be  as  general  and 
strong  as  to  advance  agriculture  and  establish  manufactures, 
since  all  these  interests  naturally  joined  ami  supported  each 
other  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  young  nation,  and  in 
maintaining  its  independence.  In  fact,  a  planter  of  North 
Carolina  declared  in  Congress,  in  1789,  that  the  way  to  advance 
agriculture  was  "  to  promote  our  commerce,"  and  this  by  in- 
creasing our  shipping.  There  had  been  six  years  of  trial,  a 
few  of  them  under  State  encouragement,  but  the  country  was 
satisfied  there  must  be  a  national  policy  and  a  general  system 
before  regulations  of  trade  could  become  effective.  Our  naviga- 
tion had  little  power  to  extend  itself.  In  short,  to  have  a  ship- 
ping poliry  under  which  American  commerce  would  prosper 
and  promise  the  accomplishment  of  great  public  good,  was  a 
well-defined  aspiration  of  the  new  Republic  before  James  Madi- 
son, in  178'.),  originated  fa  Congress,  the  first  movement  there- 
for. 

Colonial  Tonnage  and  Tariff  Acta.  In  the  different  dis- 
cussions of  the  "  shipping  question,"  for  the  past  thirty  years, 
If  Colonial,  a&d  i-vi'ii  the  State.  Iftgfalirrtnn  fa  lid  of  Um  earn- 
ing trade,  has  been  overlooked.  A  single  fact  may  explain  the 
reason  ;  the  records  are  incomplete,  and  until  of  late  the  field 
has  been  but  little  explored.  For  many  of  the  facts  presented 
in  this  chapter,  we  arc  indebted  to  a  work  of  inquiry  by  Pro- 
fessor "William  Hill,  University  of  Chicago  —  "The  First 
Stages  of  the  Tariff  Policy  of  the  United  States,  1893." 

En  most  Colonial  charters  di»i:r'nninntinij  duties  were  au- 
thorized. That  of  Virginia  was  a  type  with  a  duty  of  2.]  per 
emit,  on  all  goods  iuijKirted  by  British  subjects  and  5  per  cent. 
on  all  imported  by  foreigners  —  presumably  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, though  the  British  "  Navigation  Aet "  had  not  then  been 
passed,  its  date  being  1651-1660,  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
being  1610.  In  1663  a  rum  and  sugar  duty  provided  ship- 
ping protection  —  in  a  small  way :  — 

"  Whatever  vessel,  except  such  as  belong  wholly  to  inhabit- 
ants of  Virginia,  brings  in  any  rum  or  sugar,  shall  not  unload 
the  same  except  at  ports  appointed,"  etc. 

While  the  protective  acts  of  the  Colonies  were  not  numerous, 
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toe  was  no  hesitation  in  granting  protection  which  might 
stahlish  any  industry.  Discriminating  duties  and  even  pro- 
hibitions were  resorted  to,  not  only  against  foreign  countries, 
fat  the  different  Colonies.  The  virtues  of  «  n-cipimity."  also, 
nre  utilized.      In  1040  an  act  of  Massa*  provided  for 

retaliatory  duties.  Virginia  also  OMOtod  them,  rxplaining  that 
-  Virginia  vessels  are  compelled  to  enter  and  pay  fees  lief  ore 
trading  in  Maryland  porta.  This  is  iiiin.inldsM  lv,  lmt  Mary- 
lud  vessels  most  do  the  same  here  until  her  laws  are  repealed.''' 
Fart)  .  the  prinriple  of  eveiy  nation  to  be  its  own  mer- 

dtt&t  was  exploited.  Massachusetts  imposed  '•  double  duties, 
both  specific  and  ad  valorem,  on  all  goods  which  were  not 
imported  directly  from  the  place  of  their  growth.*'  1  '••  pratftOl 
her  commerce,  she  also  imposed  "  double  rates  on  all  commodi- 
tef  brought  in  by  inhabitants  of  Khode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Mhd  New  Hampshire,"  Colonies  by  which  she  was  nearly  sur- 
mmdetL  Still  stronger  encouragement  was  given  to  Massa- 
chusetts' shipping  by  an  impost  of  **5s.  per  hogshead  on  all 
■hues  and  60s.  per  hogshead  on  all  rum  imported  by  for~ 
figners  "  —  in  their  vessels,  of  course. 

Th»-  div/riminating  duties  were  in  force  from  1730  to  1743. 
The  double  duties  ou  goods  brought  through  other  Colonics 
sere  collectible  from  1715  to  1774.  From  having  the  best 
protection.  Massachusetts  came  to  have  the  most  shipping. 

77ie  Powder  and  other  Tonnage  Dutiex.  The  impost  on 
diipping  was  first  called  powder  duties  from  their  lieing  pay- 
able  in  powder.  The  first  such  duty  was  laid  by  Virginia  in 
1*331.  the  act  providing  that  "every  Hhip  should  pay  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  powder  and  ten  iron  shot  for  ever)*  one  hundred 
tons  burden."  «  were  about  the  average  rates  in  all  the 

Colonies  but  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  which  did 
not  at  first  lay  a  tax  on  shipping.  In  Rhode  Island  afterward, 
tonnage  duties  seem  to  have  been  the  only  kind  collected. 
When  money  had  l>eeome  more  plentiful,  the  powder  duties 
were  commuted  and  paid  in  the  equivalent  of  cash.  The  dates 
■owder  duties  are  as  follows :  Virginia,  1631  ;  Massachusetts, 
1645;  Maryland,  1661;  Pennsylvania,  1683;  South  Caro- 
lina, 1686  ;  New  York,  1709.    For  the  other  Colonies  the  time 
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is  uncertain.  It  was  common  in  framing  the  acts  to  set  forth 
the  reasons,  which  were,  generally,  the  public  defense.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  York  this  tax  was  a  part  of  the  revenue 
Bysteui.  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  tonnage  dues  were 
made  perpetual,  and  with  the  export  tax  on  tobacco,  furnished 
:i  pfrninrnMit  source  of  revenue,  rendering  the  Governor  inde- 
pendent of  the  Assembly  and  the  people.  In  1692  the  Mary- 
land Assembly  revoked  the  tonnage  tax.  «'  The  King,  however, 
decided  that  the  grant  was  irrevocable,  and  that  Lord  Baltimore 
should  continue  to  collect  his  14d.  per  ton,  which  in  175*2 
amounted  to  $5000." 

All  the  tonnage  duties  were  clearly  for  revenue,  but  the  acts 
were  so  framed  that  the  shipping  interest  got  a  good  degree 
of  protection.  Most  Colonies  exempted  their  own  shipping. 
The  northern  Colonies  had  reciprocity  agreements,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  vessels  of  each  had  free  entry  at  the  ports  of  the 
others.  The  law  of  Massachusetts  provided  that  English  ships, 
and  those  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island  shoidd  pay  no  duties.  English  ships 
were  subject  to  the  tax  for  a  while,  but  the  owners  complained, 
and  the  colonists  were  commanded  to  cease  the  distinction 
between  British  ships  and  their  own.  Most  of  the  Colonies 
unwillingly  obeyed,  and  almost  all  ships  having  a  legal  right 
to  trade  with  the  northern  Colonies  got  free  of  these  duties. 
When  the  tax  on  British  shipping  and  the  duties  on  British 
goods  had  to  be  abandoned  by  command  of  the  King,  the  reve- 
nue fell  off  over  half.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  reve- 
nue collected  from  tonnage  in  the  southern  Colonies  may  have 
been  greater  than  in  the  northern,  as  the  former  bad  few  ves- 
sels, and  the  exemptions  were  not  carried  so  far.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  revenue  quality  of  these  duties  that  interests  us 
most,  but  the  power  they  had  to  reserve  for  colonial  shipping 
the  inter-colonial  carrying  trade. 

Shipping  Acts  of  the  Confederate  Period.  With  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  and  its  consequent  derangement  of  trade,  and 
with  the  enemy  in  control  of  our  chief  ports,  there  came  a  re- 
spite from  the  collection  of  duties  of  all  kinds.  Intercourse 
with  England  was  mutually  forbidden,  while  trade  with  other 
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fsautries  was  fraught  with  danger.  Resides,  the  feyxtU 
e  which  caused  tin-  Revolution  had  prejudSoed  tin-  public 
against  taxes  of  every  sort.  Only  Virginia,  tin-  steadfast 
sal  untiring  State  of  Washington,  ooBtfanttd  her  polkj.  Not 
■otfl  the  advent  of  peace  were  duties  again  imposed  by  tin- 
other  States.  In  tariff  duties  there  were  exceptions.  In  1783 
New  Jeraey  passed  an  act  to  free  iinj>ortations  at  all  her  ports. 
1  -land,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Georgia  levied  few 
duties  except  those  on  shipping,  and  these  were  aimed  at  for- 
eign flags. 

It  is  often  seen  that  "  circumstances  alter  cases."  Almost 
iH  the  chainj'iniis  of  free  government  bettered  in  free-trade 
principle*.  When  they  became  responsible  for  the  independ- 
eooe  of  th«*ir  country  —  its  progress,  development,  and  success* 
ml  government — they  soon  flung  their  theories  to  the  wind. 
An  illustrious  ty]>e  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time  was  Patrick 
Henry.  In  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1783,  Henry's  elo- 
quent voice  was  for  an  "  unfettered  commerce,"  now  that  peace 
lad  made  commerce  profitable  and  safe.  "  Why  should  we  letter 
commerce?  Fetter  not  commerce,  sir,  —  let  her  be  free  as  the 
sir  —  she  will  range  the  whole  creation,  and  return  on  the  wings 
nf  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  bless  the  land  with  plenty."  But 
Virginia  was  learning  from  the  experience  which  was  causing 
the  growth  of  National  sentiment  in  all  the  States.  Henry,  in 
time,  swung  entirely  around  from  the  position  he  had  held  in 
1763,  and  in  1787  favored  the  prohibition  of  liquors,  cheese, 
butter,  pork,  beef,  tallow,  and  candles,  and  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  on  iron,  coal,  hemp,  and  cordage.  His  biographer  says: 
•  H»'  thought  it  wise  to  stimulate  home  industry^  and  was  not 
bound  by  previous  utterances  or  by  any  theory  of  |x»litieal  econ- 
omy." The  fact  is,  that  Virginia  passed  more  tariff  acts  from 
■  to  1789  than  any  other  State,  and  Madison  asserts  that 
the  desire  to  encourage  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  need  of 
revenue,  caused  those  of  1780  and  1787. 

Objects  of  Tariff  and  Tonnage  Duties.  New  Hampshire 
declared  in  her  tariff  act  of  1788  that  one  of  its  principal 
objects  was  to  "  furnish  employment  for  poor  persons,"  and 
another  was  "  to  secure  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  and  to 
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prevent  large  sums  of  money  from  being  drawn  to  foreign  conn- 
tries/'  In  fact,  the  distress  and  ruin  that  were  overspreading 
the  land,  directly  traceable  to  adverse  balances  of  commerce, 
from  foreign  transportation  as  well  as  trade,  largely  influenced 
all  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  time.  Revenue-protection  was 
the  idea,  especially  after  the  year  1784.  Mr.  Madison,  in  Con- 
gress, in  1789,  well  expressed  the  public  feeling  iu  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

••  When  we  consider  the  vast  quantities  of  our  produce  sent 
to  the  different  parts  of  Eurojie,  and  the  great  iinj»ortntions  from 
the  same  places,  that  almost  all  of  this  commerce  is  transacted 
through  tin-  medium  of  British  tAtlM  and  British  merchants,  I 
cannot  help  conceiving  that,  from  the  force  of  liabit  and  other 
conspiring  causes,  that  nation  is  in  possession  of  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  our  trade  than  she  is  naturally  entitled  to." 

The  way  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  Great  Britain  was  to 
encourage  our  own  manufactures  and  to  increase  the  share  which 
we  had  in  our  own  commerce  and  its  carriage,  not  forgetting  to 
favor  our  friends,  the  Dutch  ami  the  French.  A  persistent 
effort  was  made  in  Congress,  in  1789  and  afterward,  to  discrim- 
inate in  tonnage  duties  as  between  nations  iu  alliance  or  treat  \ . 
and  those  who  would  not  become  so  related  to  us.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  the  distinction  of  originating  this  idea,  which  was  thus 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Madison  iu  one  of  his  speeches,  1780  :  — 

11  With  relation  to  the  discrimination  proposed  to  be  made  be- 
tween foreigners,  1  think  nothing  new  ha*  been  offered  now.  It 
lias  not  been  denied,  and  therefore  I  take  it  to  be  tacitly  admitted, 
that  the  public  sentiments  are  friendly  to  such  a  discrimination 
as  is  proposed.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  relate 
particularly  some  facts,  which  would  have  shown  that  almost  all 
the  States  in  the  Union  have  manifested  their  opinion  on  the 
subject,  that  a  discrimination  ought  to  be  made,  and  ought  to 
operate  particularly  on  Great  Britain.  A  discrimination  of  this 
kind  t.inirrd  in  New  Hampshire;   the  influence  of  its 

example  expanded  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union,  and  State 
after  State  adopted  regulation*  for  the  salutary  purpose  oi  check- 
ing a  power  that  was  monopolizing  our  trade  ;  but  finding  from 
fatiguing  experience  that  their  separate  efforts  were  ineffectual, 
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iky  united  in  forming  the  Government  urn  lor  whieh  we  deliber- 


Renettal  of  Revenut  and  Shipping  Ijegidation.     Virginia 

!  Lit  revenue  system  through  the  period  oi  the  war, 
tifle  Pennsylvania  renewed  hers  in  1780,  and  Massachusetts 
Moved  in  1788  J  New  York  and  Connecticut  in  17X4.  h  ■ 
*v  years  :'  I  nnsylvania  system  attained  Ruafa  perf< 
»  make  it  the  Bodd  for  Congress  in  1781).  The  duties,  low  at 
fart,  were  doubled  in  1782.  In  1784,  however,  low  duti.  s  wei  • 
again  tried,  but  later  in  the  same  year  increased.  In  1785  came 
tar  notable  act  "  to  encourage  and  protect  the  manufactures  of 
to  State  by  laying  additional  duties  on  certain  manufactures 
■Inch  interfere  with  them."  Specially  to  protect  shipbuilding 
itary  duties  wen-  laid  on  different  articles  thought  to  compete 
ajuriously  with  the  work  of  the  shipwrights  of  the  State.  To 
aoooragi  ■■■/  and  the  extension  of  the  carry imj  trade 

discriminating  duties  were  laid  as  follows :  — 

I  m  all  rum  imported  in  any  vessel  belonging  to  any 
foreign  State  or  Kingdom,  tax  penes  per  gallon,  and  the  like 
nm  upon  all  imported  by  land  or  water  from  any  of  the  United 
States  except  it  appear  by  oath,  Ac,  that  it  was  distilled  in  the 
State  whence  imported,  or  that  it  had  been  imported  into  that 
State  by  vessels  of  the  United  States." 

-  Upon  every  ton  of  shipping  belonging  in  whole  or  in 

part  to  any  foreign  nation  or  state,  whatever,  except  such  as  the 
honorable  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  entered  into 
treaties  of  commerce  with,  7s.  fid.  for  every  ton  thereof,  ear- 
neuter's  measure,  for  each  and  every  voyage."  (American 
anelfl  nnd  those  of  nations  in  treaty  were  untaxed.) 

1    I   <:i  ready-made  sails,  ten  percent. ;  upon  blocks  and 
sheaves  for  ship  use,  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 

(  4.  >   "  Upon  all  te:is  imported  from  Europe  or  the  West  In- 
dies, viz.:   Upon  every  pound  of  Hyson  tea,  fid. ;  upon  < 
pound  of  other  tea,  2d."     (Direct  importations  free.) 

This  latter  provision  looked  to  a  direct  trade  of  our  merehants 
and  their  vessels  with  China  ;  and,  with  the  discriminative  ton- 
nage  «luty,  it  had  the  effect  of  opening  a  trade  with  Asia;  es- 
pecially, as  afterward  all  kinds  of  Asiatic  goods  were  to  be  duty 
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free  ;  and  as  to  the  dutiable  list  from  other  countries.  American 
merchants  were  given  advantages  in  trade,  by  requiring  foreign- 
ers to  pay  an  additional  duty  of  two  per  cent.,  and  by  allowing 
citizen  importers  an  abatement  of  five  per  cent,  from  the  statute 
rates. 

Massachusetts,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  experienced  an  in- 
structive development  of  tariff  law.  Having  bad  perfect  free 
trade  from  1774  to  1782,  the  act  of  that  year  contained  an 
apology  for  again  taxing  goods  imported,  and  the  law  was  to 
survive  the  war  but  six  months.  Before  the  .Revolution  Massa- 
chusetts laid  duties  on  fewer  articles  and  laid  them  at  lower  rates 
than  South  Carolina.  By  1786  she  had  so  progressed  that  she 
could  prefaee  a  tariff  act  as  follows  :  "  And  whereas  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  people  blessed  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  redundancy  of 
raw  materials,  to  give  all  due  eucouragement  to  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of  their  own  country;  be  it  enacted,"  &c.,  that 
some  sixty  articles  he  "  prohibited  "  importation  ••on  pain  of 
forfeiture."  Massachusetts  was  largely  dependent  upon  ship- 
building, tin-  carrying  trade,  and  the  fisheries.  Atone  time  thin 
State  with  New  Hampshire  built  as  many  vessels  as  all  the  other 
Colonies  together.  After  the  war  they  were  not  long  in  iwiv- 
ing  former  acts  of  encouragement.  In  1789  nearly  all  the  ship- 
ping in  the  trade  of  Massachusetts  was  American.  Why  any  part 
of  it  was  foreign,  Fisher  Ames  explained  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  same  year.  "It  has  been  suggested,"  he  said, 
"that  her  a  use  Massachusetts  has  foreign  vessels  in  her  employ, 
she  cannot  transjxjrt  produce  for  others  —  Massachust  Its,  by 
reason  of  that  influence  which  Britain  lias,  is  obliged  to  receive 
some  of  her  supplies  in  foreign  bottoms,  but  this  is  only  a  proof 
that  the  evil  requires  a  remedy."  However,  the  representatives 
of  the  Bay  Slate  did  not  advocate  extreme  measures  in  Congress 
for  the  protection  of  shipping. 

New  York  renewed  her  tariff  policy  in  1784.  Forty  articles 
were  taxed.  Afterward  the  duties  on  imports  by  British  vessels 
teen  doffltd,  In  1785  additional  duties  were  laid  on  cordage, 
yarn,  boots  and  linseed  oil,  the  proceeds  applying  to  a  bounty 
on  the  raising  of  hemp.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  coin]"  1 
the  near-by  States  to  discriminate  against  British  shipping,  by 
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providing  that  ** all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  other  than  the 
produce  and  manufacture  of  any  of  the  United  States,  imported 
mu>  New  York  from  the  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  shall  be  subject  to  like  duties  as 
in  paid  by  goods  imported  in  British  vessels,  unless  it  shall  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  that  such  goods  were 
hoc  imported  into  said  State  in  British  vessels." 

British  Determination  to  Regain  our  Trade.  It  was  soon 
teen  that  the  States,  each  acting  for  itself,  were  exerting  an 
important  influence  by  example  upou  one  another.  The  laws  of 
one  State  were  circulated  and  sometimes  ree'uaeted  in  the  others. 
When  the  trade  with  Kngland  had  been  rv<>|M'iied,  .'i  tide  of  im- 
portation set  in,  nearly  its  entire  volume  pouring  into  our  har- 
bors in  British  vessels.  In  1784  Lord  Sheffield  wrote:  4V  Kng- 
land  and  rival  nations  have  vied  with  eachuihci  in  pouring  their 
mann  fact  u  res  into  America.  The  country  is  already  stocked, 
most  probably  overstocked,  with  European  commodities.''  Still, 
British  merchants  pushed  their  bargains  from  North  to  South, 
gathering  up  our  money,  taking  little  of  our  produce,  and  bring- 
ing distress  ever} -where.  The  American  people  wearied  of  this 
•harp  business.  The  newspapers  became  filled  with  advertise- 
ita  of  luxury,  "cheap  for  the  cash."  Indignant  letters  also 
ired. 

American  trade  with  England  from  1784  to  1790,  by  British 
ims  returns,  was  as  follows :   (1) 

T«*r.  Exports.  Import*. 

17-1 £749345  £3»679,487 

1785 893,594  2,.'KKf,<K!3 

ITS*', 843,119  1.G03.4G5 

1787 B9S£37  2,009,111 

1788 1,023,789  1,880,112 

1789 1.000,198  2,525,298 

1790 1.191,071  3.431,778 

£6,044,753  £17,443,284 
For  every  dollar's  worth  imported  Jive  eighth*  of  a  dollar  in 
coin  had  to  be  exported,  as  adverse  balance  of  trade ;  and  to 
the  extent  of  f  2.50  per  capita,  annually.  No  wonder  the  country 
was  drained  of  coin,  nor  any  marvel  that  free-trailers  lieeame 
protectionists,  nor  in  the  least  amazing  that  our  people  were  of 
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be  transmit  tod  to  the  several  Legislatures  in  order  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the 
people  thereof.  Eleven  of  the  States  out  of  thirteen  assented 
to,  and  ratified,  the  Constitution  in  its  original  form.  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  accepted  it  soon  after  it  had  been 
put  in  force. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  grant  of 
power  by  the  people,  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  may, 
through  Congress  and  the  President,  create  and  maintain  an 
American  marine  for  the  carriage  of  American  commerce,  by 
means  of  it  a  regulation,  whenever  these  high  functionaries  shall 
choose  to  cooperate  in  the  application  of  these  means  so  emi- 
nently fitting  and  proper. 
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mAex  it  necessary  to  take  the  general  sense  of  the  Union  on 

-I'ul.-Nstiie  V  rates  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be 

*£ed  with  power  competent  to  th>. :  protect  ion  <tf  co/nmercr.  they 
ib  sever  command  reciprocal  advantages  in  trade  ;  and  without 
tier  our  foreign  commerce  must  iii  cntually  I.,  anni- 

Ittfni.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  tin-  States  should  be  rpl  i  il 
mi  fix  on  some  effectual  mode  by  which  foreign  commerce  not 
fended  on  the  prim --iplcs  of  equality  may  be  restrained. 

7lr  fj+rm  >  *tat  Ship  Protection.     "  That  the  United 

Sate*  may  be  enabled  to  secure  such  terms  they  have  ; 

-Resolved,  That  it  be  and  is  hereby  recommended  t«i  rl  ■ 
Iflguktnres  of  the  several  States  to  vest  the  United  States  in 
Cagress  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  ;li  the  power 

n  prohibit  any  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  from  being  im- 
pried  into  or  exported  from  any  of  the  States  in  vessels  belong- 
in;  to  or  navigated  by  the  subjects  of  any  power  with  whom 
m  States  shall  not  have  formed  treaties  of  commerce. 
-Resolved.  That  it  lie  and  hereby  is  recommended  to  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to  vest  the  United  State-  in 
Csagresa  assembled,  for  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  with  power  of 
ftoinbitinu'  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  State,  Kingdom,  or  Em- 
pire, tvtVmm*  authorized  by  treaty,  from  importing  into  the  United 
States  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  which  are  not  the  pro- 
fane of  the  dominions  of  the  sovereigns  whose  subjects  they 
l«. 

I'm-,  ided  that  to  all  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
iTtnhhtl,  in  pursuance  of  the  above  powers  the  assent  of  nine 
States  shall  be  necessary." 

That    i  Jefferson  brought  in  tins  report  shows  that  he 

W  the  way  with  practical  measures  for  a  national  navigation 
KL  The  recommendation  in  this  report  was  formally  made  to 
iat  different  States.  Their  action  was  slow  ;  concerted  action 
swmed  inijiossible  ;  the  grants  of  power  made  did  not  agree  with 
a*  conform  to  the  resolutions. 

Thr  Failure  of  Confederate  Government.  Tins  effort  to 
egnlate  our  commerce  and  navigation  tested  our  plan  of  gen- 
Tal  government,  and  resulted  in  its  condemnation.     In  1786  a 
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be  transmitted  to  the  several  Legislatures  in  order  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  convention  of  delegates  ebosen  in  8Mb  State  by  the 
people  thereof.  Eleven  of  the  States  out  of  thirteen  assented 
to,  ami  ratified,  the  Constitution  in  its  original  form.  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  accepted  it  soon  after  it  had  been 
put  in  force. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  grant  of 
power  by  the  people,  that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  may, 
through  Congress  and  the  President,  create  and  maintain  an 
American  marine  for  the  carriage  of  American  commerce,  by 
means  of  its  rcr/ulntion,  whenever  these  high  functionaries  shall 
choose  to  cooperate  in  the  application  of  these  means  so  emi- 
nently fitting  and  proper. 
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the  Federal  System.  In  a  speech  in  Congress,  1794,  Mr.  Madi- 
mo  thus  described  the  situation,  the  efforts  marie,  unri  final 
resnlt:  — 

fa  allow  trade  to  regulate  itself  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
admitted  as  a  maxim  universally  sound.  Our  own  experience 
has  taught  us  that,  in  certain  eases,  it  is  the  same  thing  with 
allowing  one  nation  to  regulate  it  for  another.  Were  the 
L'nited  States,  in  fact,  in  commercial  intercourse  with  one 
nation  only,  and  to  oppose  no  restrictions  whatever  to  a  system 
of  foreign  restriction,  they  would  of  necessity,  be  deprived  of 
all  share  in  the  carriage,  although  their  vessels  might  be  able  to 
do  it  -■■',  as  well  as  of  the  only  resource  for  d>  I 

where  they  must  always  be  most  exposed  to  attack. 
A  small  burden  only  in  foreign  iKirts  on  American  vessels,  and 
a  tttvfsnt  equality  of  foreign  vessels  with  our  own  in  our  own 
ports,  would  gradually  banish  the  latter  altogether. 

••The  subject  was  not  a  novel  one;  it  was  coeval  with  our 
political  birth,  and  has  at  all  times  exercised  the  thoughts  of 
reflecting  citizens.  As  early  as  the  year  succeeding  the  peace, 
the  effects  of  the  foreign  policy,  winch  began  to  be  felt  in  our 
trade  and  navigation,  excited  universal  attention  and  inquietude. 
first  effort  thought  of  was  an  application  of  Congress  to 
the  States  for  a  grant  of  power,  for  a  limited  time,  to  regulate 
our  foreign  commerce,  with  a  view  to  control  the  influence  of 
unfavorable  regulations  in  some  cases,  and  to  conciliate  an 
extension  of  favorable  ones  in  others.  From  some  circumstances 
then  incident  to  our  situation,  and  particularly  from  a  nu 
vine  i"  the  then  political  system  of  the  United  States,  the  experi- 
ment did  not  take  effect. 

"  The  States   next  endeavored  to  effect   their  purpose  by 
rate  hut  concurrent  regulations.     Massachusetts  opened  a 
spondence  with  Virginia  and  other  States,  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  plan.     Here,  again,  the  effort  was  abortive. 

"  Out  of  this  experience  grew  the  measures  which  terminated 

tablishmcnt  of  a  government  competent  to  the  regida- 

of  our  commercial  iniemU  and   the  r.1  in  of  our 

rights. 

"  As  these  were  the  first  objects  of  the  people  in  the  steps 
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taken  for  the  establishing  of  the  present  government,  they 
were  universally  expected  to  be  the  jirdt  fruit*  of  its  opera- 
tion." .  .   . 

Tin  petit  Convention  to  B  Trade.      It  will   be 

well  here  to  show  distinctly  how  and  why  the  steps  taken  to 
form  the  Constitution  were  mainly  those  of  our  statesmen  deter 
niineil  iijmui  tin-  liii.-iiiLt  of  national  revenue  and  tin-  establish- 
incut  of  an  American  carrying  trade.  Hut  for  the  patriotism 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  wisdom  of  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son, .  Kiliuund  Randolph,  .John  Page,  and  some  others, 
we  never  should  have  liad  the  closer  Union,  the  perfected  Con- 
stitution, and  the  superior  Amrririrn  ship.  It  was  not  to  the 
shipping  States  of  New  England  that  honors  for  these  grand 
results  were  primarily  due.  Of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
brought  about  the  following  brief  account  is  condensed  from 
Marshall's  "Life  of  Washington." 

Origination  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  While  tin- 
advocates  for  a  closer  Union  were  impressing  its  necessity  on 
the  public  mind,  measures  were  taken  in  Virginia  which  led  to 
a  proposition  for  a  ginier.il  convention  to  revise  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

To  form  a  compact  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers 
Potomac  and  Pocomoke.  and  of  part  of  the  bay  of  Chesapeake, 
commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  and  had  assembled  in  Alexandria  iu 
March,  1785.  While  at  Mount  Vernon  •><»  a  visit.  Atetj  agteoJ 
to  propose  to  the  Gov.  nun.  nts  of  their  respective  States  the 
appointment  of  other  commissioners  with  power  to  Unite  con- 
joint arrangements,  to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  was  to  be 
asked,  for  maintaining  a  naval  force  in  Chesapeake  Hay;  and 
to  establish  a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  to  which  both  States 
should  eonform.  When  these  propositions  received  the  assent 
of   tin  slature  of  Virginia,  an   additional   resolution   was 

passed,  that  the  matter  respecting  duties  be  communicated  to 
all  the  States,  and  that  they  be  iuvited  to  send  deputies  to  the 
meeting.  On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1786,  a  few  days 
after  the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  another  was  adopted  ap- 
pointing five  commissioners,  viz. :  Edmund  Randolph,  Governor 
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d  the  Stat*",  JamM  Maili.-.on,  Jr.,  Walter  Jones,  St.  George 
Tocker.  and  Merryweather  Smith,  who  were  M  to  meet  such  as 
■%ht  be  sent  by  the  other  States,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be 
■greed  on,  to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United 
Steles  ;  to  examine  the  relative  situation  and  trade  of  the  -aid 
States:  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  eommer- 
rial  relations  may  be  necessary  to  their  common  interim!  Bod 
tkrir  permanent  harmony  ;  and  to  report  to  the  several  States 
tarh  an  W  "ive  to  this   great  object,  as,  when  unanimously 

alined  by  them,  will  enable  the  United  States  in  Cougress 
Mvoibled,  effectually  to  provide  for  the  MUM." 

In  the  letter  transmitting  these  resolutions  to  the  respective 
State*,  Annapolis,  Md..  was  suggested  as  the  place,  and  the 
ant  September  as  the  time  of  meeting. 

The  convention  at  Annapolis  was  attended  by  commissioners 
from  five  States  only,  viz. :  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Virginia.     Mi.   I  >kkenson,  of  Delaware, 
was  made  chairman,  and  the  objects  of  the  meeting  were  dis- 
nuaed.      But  perceiving  that  their  work  should   be  more  thor- 
ough than  at  first  contemplated,  and   hoping  to  procure  repre- 
•eotation   from  the  absent  States,  the  Convention  determined 
to  ris*-'  without  adopting  specific  reaolutiona  on  an)  pari   of  the 
work    that    had    Im-imi    referred    to    them.      Before  ailjoununent, 
however,  they  agreed  on  a  report  to  their  respective  States,  in 
which  they  represented  the  necessity  of  extending  the  revision 
I  :d  system  (>i  all  its  ilvfectx,  and  recommended  that 
•  ties  for  that  purpose  be  appointed  by  the  several  I^egis- 
laturea,  to  meet  in  convention  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second 
day  of  the  ensuing  May. 

The  Making  of  the  Constitution,  A  copy  of  this  report  was 
transmitted  to  Congress.  At  the  time  and  place  appointed  the 
representatives  of  twelve  States  —  all  but  Rhode  Island — oon- 
rened.      General  Washington  was  made  President. 

)n  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  Constitution  was  pre- 

to  the  American   public,  the  instrument,  with  its  accora- 

ig  resolutions,  was,  by  the  unanimous  order  of  the  conven- 

tted  to  Congress  with  a  letter  from  the  President. 

ingress  resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  report,  with  the  letter, 
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be  transmitted  to  the  several  Legislatures  in  ordt 
mitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  in  each 
people  thereof.     Eleven  of  the  States  out  of  I 
to,  and  ratified,  the  Constitution   in  its  original 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  accepted  it  soon  aft- 
put  iu  force. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Constitution,  and  of 
power  by  the  people,  that  the  United  States,  as 
through  Congress  and  the  President,  create  a 
American  marine  for  I  fir  carriage  of  Aii>< 
means  of  its  regulation,  whenever  these  high  f  I 
choose  to  cooperate  in  the  application  of  t  i 
nently  fitting  and  proper. 
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yf  the  Several  States. 
grass  for  the  advancement  of  shipping  grew 
at  the  time,  in  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  the  several 
States,  and  likewise  recognized  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties 
of  carrying  on  commerce  under  the  hindrances  of  foreign  0BQ9* 
tries.  OoOOQCnillg  State  regulations,  we  find,  from  the  best 
accessible  information,  the  following :  — 

New    Hampshire:    Extraordinary    tonnage   duty    laid  on   all 

foreign  vessels  in  1785.     American  vessels  free. 
Massachusetts :   Extraordinary   tonnage  duty  on  all  foreign 

vessels,  1785.     American  free. 
Rhode  Island :  Tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels. 
Connecticut :  Tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  1784. 

r  York :  Double  (tutus   on   goods    by    British    vessels, 
whether  brought  directly  or  through  other  States,  1784. 
w  Jersey:   Tonnage  duties,  no  others,  1788. 
Pennsylvania  :  Tonnage    duties  —  on    ships   of    "  treaty  na- 
tions,'* 5s.  8d.  per  ton  ;  on  those  of  other  nations,  7s.  (Id. 
per  ton.     Di  '.natlnrj  tariff"  duties  :  on  Asiatic  goods 

foreign  merchants  to  pay  two  per  cent,  extra ;  citizens  to 
have  a  rebate  of  five  per  cent. ;  teas  direct  from  China  in 
American  vessels,  free,  but  dutied  if  brought  indirect  or 
by  foreign  vessels. 
Maryland :  Tonnage  duty  on  British  vessels,  $1  per  ton ;  upon 
French  or  Dutch,  6C  cents  per  ton.  American  vessels,  free, 
Delaware  :  Tonnage  duties. 

Virginia:  Tonnage  and  discriminating  duties  ;  on  French  or 
Dutch  vessels,  50  cents  per  ton  ;  on  British  vessels,  #1  per 
ton  ;  American  vessels  free.  Brandy  by  American  or 
French  vessels  free  ;  rum  by  British  ships,  taxe<l. 
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North  Carolina :  Discriminative  tariff  and  tonnage  duties, 
favoring  American  vessels. 

South  Carolina  :  Tonnage  duty,  Is.  3d.  per  ton  ;  two  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  ijtrn  duty  Ofl  <i'io<Is  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Georgia :  Tonnage  duty,  Is.  8d.  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels. 

The  discriminating  duties  of  all  the  States  averaged  nearly 
sixty  cents  per  ton.  A  member  from  Virginia  said,  that  one 
dollar  per  ton  on  British  vessels  did  not  prevent  their  thronging 
the  ports  for  cargoes.  In  several  States  the  protection  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  from  tonnage  duties  was  inconsiderable.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  had  the  most  effective  systems, 
simply  because  Of  the  differential  duty  on  gamin  imported.  ( )nly 
a  few  other  States  seem  to  have  perceived  the  advantage  in  this. 
What  New  York  and  Peimsyl vrmia  might  accomplish,  however, 
New  Jersey,  with  her  free  ports,  inclined  to  prevent.  The  South- 
cm  States  had  the  moat  use  for  tonnage,  but  lacking,  as  they 
did,  in  building  and  owning  power,  foreign  influence  was  able  to 
control  the  carrying,  and  to  reject  American  vessels,  especially 
in  the  import  trade.  In  fact,  and  iu  sound  theory  too.  the  ves- 
sels that  could  secure  employment,  and  make  freights  going  and 
coming,  would  be  sure  to  outstay  earners  getting  freights  but  one 
way.  British  vessels  could  secure  return  freights,  but  American 
could  not  in  the  face  of  competition.  Evidently  American  ves- 
sels when  abroad  must,  have  a  way  to  get  freights  homeward,  or 
yield  the  sea  to  rivals  who  could  command  the  preference  needed. 

The.  Tonnage  of  the.  United  Stntm.  The  Colonics  of  America, 
just  before  the  Revolution,  had  nearly  enough  shipping  of  their 
own  to  carry  on  their  whole  commerce,  but  during  the  war  they 
not  only  wore  out,  or  lost,  or  had  destroyed,  a  large  part  of  their 
marine,  but  owners  had  become  too  poor  to  replace  old  and  lost 
with  new  vessels.  Still,  by  1789.  it  was  estimated  that  of  the 
S00v000  tons  entered  in  our  foreign  and  dome-tie  fm.lt  that  year 
400,000  was  American  ;  200,000  foreign,  the  British  part,  150,- 
000  tons  ami  increasing.  (Accurate  returns  date  from  1798.) 
On  the  return  of  peace,  the  British  established  among  us  mer- 
chants, agents,  and  factors  of  their  own,  and  put  the  ships  of 
iheiioun  Hag  into  our  carrying  trade  everywhere.  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons-said  in  Congress,  1789, — 
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It  Eg  l.iy  means  of  these  men,  and  the  capitals  of  Britain, 
tkat  we  are  furnished  with  vessels  Ear  tin*  transportation  of  our 
productions  [abroad]  ;  it  is  by  this  means  that  almost  the  whole 
of  oar  trade  is  carrit*l  on  in  some  States." 

Of  the  foreign  nations  besides  the  British  in  our  commerce, 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  only  need  be  mentioned.  Their 
tannage  was  small.     In  a  few  years  other  flags  came  in. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  years  named,  was  as  follows:  (2) 

I  American,  ton*.        Voraign,  too*. 
1789  (5 J  month,  ending  Dec.  31) 123,949  110,405 
1790 347,003             258,919 
BSI 303,810            240,799 
41.-),331             274,283 
Whilr  foreign  vessels  ran  freely  in  our  coastwise  trade  before 
e  act  of  July  20, 1789,  they  abandoned  it  afterward,  and  clung 
only  to  the  foreign  trade,  but  in  this  they  did  not  thrive.     The 
operation  of  the  act  cited  caused  the  increase  of  shipping  to  be 
American.     The  following  table  from  **  American  State  Papers  " 
give*  an  interesting  view  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
several  States  in  the  first  four  years  of  our  history,  all  the  ton- 
nage being  American,  the  fishing  fleets,  mostly  belonging  to 
Massachusetts,  not  included  —  and    these    increased    250  per 
it.:  — 
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(3)  Statement  of  the  touting*!  on  which  duties  were  collected  during  the 
jtmn  1788,  1790,  1791,  and  1 792  —  fishermen  omitted. 
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To  find  the  ratio  of  growth  in  the  foreign  trade,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  year  1789  had  equal  monthly  entries.  Five  and 
one  third  months  aggregating  123,893  tons,  the  whole  year 
would  aggregate  278,904  tons,  and  the  three  years'  gain  would 
be  132,534  tons,  or  47.4  per  cent.  Handling  the  foreign  ton- 
nage in  the  same  way,  the  figures  to  start  with  would  l>e  248,700 
tons,  and  the  gain  over  10  per  cent.  But  in  the  years  following 
gn  tonnage  lost  heavily,  notwithstanding  its  advantages, 
such  was  the  success  of  our  shipping  legislation  in  minimizing 
them. 

Scope  of  our  Carrying  Trade  in  1789.  After  the  peace  of 
1783,  Great  Britain  determined  to  prevent,  if  possihle.  the  at- 
tainnieiit.  of  shipping  or  commercial  power  by  tin;  United  States. 
She  refused  to  make  any  commercial  treaty  with  us,  and  dis- 
couraged us  in  many  ways.  Respecting  this  I  quote  from  Con- 
gressional sjM-et  lies  in  1789.      Mr.  Fitzsimons,  of  Pa.,  said  :  — 

"  Let  us  now  proceed  to  ascertain  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  regulations  of  France  and  England  relative  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  Into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  an 
American  vessel  can  bring  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  but 
nothing  else.  Our  ships  paid  no  more  duties  on  such  articles 
than  if  imported  in  British  bottoms,  except  what  was  for  the  sup- 
port of  light*  ;  hut  this  in  some  cases  falls  pretty  heavy,  but  it 
is  no  more  than  all  other  nations  have  to  pay.  In  the  ports  of 
France  an  American  vessel  is  admitted  nearly  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  vessels  of  their  own  subjects.  .  .  .  Tlie  ships  nf  this 
country  sold  in  France  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  French- 
built  ships,  in  the  Colonial  trade  as  well  as  any  other.  Our 
ships  may  1m-  sold  in  Knglaud  also,  hut  they  cannot  1m?  employed 
in  her  Colonial  trade,  consequently  the  price  must  be  lessened  by 
the  restriction  of  their  use.  In  the  West  India  Islands.  Ameri- 
can vessels  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  ships  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain  may  carry  any  of  our  produce  to  any 
of  those  places;  there  is  no  prohibition  in  this  respect.  In  the 
French  West  India  Islands,  American  shipping  is  admitted  in- 
discriminately with  their  own,  but  then  the  articles  which  are 
allowed  to  be  carried  there  are  few  and  of  little  value  ;  they  are 
lumber,  live  stock,  and  fish  ;  the  latter  subject  to  a  heavy  duty. 
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To  some  States  it  is  highly  beneficial  that  their  productions 
ifeouki  be  carried  off  to  the  West  Indies,  although  in  lit itir-.li 
bottoms  ;  but  then  it  ought  to  be  rtOMObl  r<  d  that  tin-  artVlVw 
calculated  for  the  consumption  of  the  [glands  are  of  such  a  ua- 
nre  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere ;  bo  that  it  may  lie 
airly  inferred  the  admission  of  them  is  not  intended  as  a  favor 
•■•  .America." 

In  another  ipeooh  he  remarked:  — 

.  I  Change  in  the  Channels  of  Trade.  "  One  effect  of  the 
late  glorious  Revolution  was,  to  deprive  the  merchant--  "t 
America  of  most  of  the  channels  of  commerce  which  they  had 
before  pursued.  This  circumstance  obliged  them  to  search  for 
other  sources  to  employ  their  vesst  1-  in.  It  had  been  disco-. 
that  a  lu-  trade  could  be  earned  on  in  tbo  East  ;  the  mer- 

chants have  gone  largely  into  it;  sad  it  at  present  ,_ 
pkryment  to  some  thousand  tons  of  American  shipping  and  .sea- 
men ;  our  success  has  been  so  great  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Europe  ;  and  nothing  is  left  undone  to  cramp  or  prevent  our 
commercial  operations  in  that  quarter.  The  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  had 
granted  it  'aid,'  by  discriminating  in  the 
posed  to  the  committee  ;  and  with  the  like  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  merchants  may  no  longer  fear  the 
machinations  of  the  opulent  companies  in  Europe,  who  are  un- 
willing to  let  us  partake  of  a  trade  they  have  so  long  had  a 
monopoly  of.  Already  the  trade  to  India  has  had  a  very  happy 
effect  in  favor  of  our  inhabitants,  by  reducing  commodities 
brought  from  thence  to  one  half  oi  their  former  price  :iml  vet  a 
sufficient  profit  is  left  to  enable  those  concerned  to  carry  it  on 
with  advantage."  * 

Our  strong  and  helpful  friend  in  closing  the  contest  for  Inde- 
pendence was  France.  We  had  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  lir, 
and  expected  much  from  her  liberality  in  respect  to  navigation. 
It  was  thought  desirable  to  favor  the  French  in  fixing  our  duties 
on  tonnage.  The  situation  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son :  — 

1  The  first  royago  of  an  American  ship — *' Tho  Empress  of  China"  — 
was  made  to  Canton  in  1781.     In  1780,  fifteen  of  our  ships  arrived  thcro. 
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A  Restricted  Ship  Market.  "-Some  gentlemen  have  seemed 
to  call  in  question  the  policy  of  discriminating  between  nations 
in  commercial  alliance  with  the  United  States  and  those  with 
whom  no  treaties  exist.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  well  satisfied 
that  there  are  good  and  substantial  reasons  for  making  it.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  consideration,  that 
the  public  sentiments  of  America  will  be  favorable  to  such  dis- 
crimination. I  am  sure,  with  respect  to  that  part  from  which 
1  come,  it  will  not  be  :i  plea  in  ingredient  in  our  laws,  if  they 
find  foreigners  of  every  nation  put  on  a  footing  with  those  in  al- 
liance with  us.  There  is  another  reason,  which,  perhaps,  is  more 
applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  Union  than  others  ;  one  of  the 
nations  with  which  America  has  formed  commercial  connections 
has  relaxed  considerably  in  that  rigid  policy  it  l»efore  pursued 
—  not  so  far,  to  be  sure,  as  America  could  wish,  with  respect  to 
ojM-uing  her  ports  to  our  trade  ;  but  she  has  permitted  our  ready- 
built  ships  a  sale,  and  entitles  them  to  the  same  advantage, 
when  owned  by  her  own  citizens,  as  if  they  had  been  built  in 
France,  subjecting  the  sale  to  a  duty  of  5  per  cent.  The  British 
market  receives  none ;  the  disabilities  of  our  ships  to  trade  with 
I  heir  colonies,  continue,  even  if  they  are  purchased  by  the  sub- 
it'  I  free!  Britain  ;  of  consequence,  they  cannot  be  sold  with- 
out :i  considerable  loss.  Nay,  so  cautious  are  they  to  pre  v.  -nt 
the  advantages  we  naturally  possess,  that  thoy  miff  not  xuffer  a 
British  ship  to  hv  rvpoirul  in  America,  beyond  a  certain  pro- 
port  inn  of  her  value  ;  they  even  will  not  permit  our  vessels  to 
be  repaired  in  their  potts." 

In  framing  the  first  tariff  bill,  Mr.  Madison  favored  a  dis- 
criminative duty  as  to  cei-tain  articles  the  product  of  French 
and  British  industry,  respectively.  lie  cited  the  fact  that  In- 
State  admitted  "brandy  from  France  in  either  French  or  Amer- 
ican bottoms  "  free  of  duty,  "  whilst  the  duty  on  rum  (from  the 
British  West  Indies)  is  0  pence  per  gallon."  Fart  of  his 
argument  ran  a.s  follows  :  — 

British  Policy  towards  America.  "  Let  us  review  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  towards  us.  lias  she  ever  shown  any  disposi- 
tion to  enter  into  reciprocal  regulations  ?  Has  she  not.  by  a 
teuijK>rizing  ]>oliey,  plainly  declared  that  until  we  are  able  and 
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billing  to  do  justice  to  ourselves,  she  will  shut  us  out  from  her 
ports,  and  make  us  tributary  to  her  power?  Have  we  not  seen 
her  taking  one  legislative  step  after  another  to  destroy  our  com- 
mer  Bm  not  her  Legislature  given   discretional}  jKiwer  to 

the  Executive,  that  10  she  might  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and 
ready  to  lelae  every  advantage  the  weakness  of  our  situation 
might  expose  ?  Have  we  not  reason  to  believe  she  will  con- 
tinue a  policy  void  of  regard  to  us,  whilst  she  can  continue  to 
gather  into  her  lap  the  benefits  we  feebly  endeavor  to  withhold, 
and  for  which  she  ought  rather  to  court  us  by  an  open  and  a 
liberal  participation  of  the  commerce  we  desire?  Will  9he  not, 
if  she  finds  us  indecisive  in  counteracting  her  machinations,  con- 
tinue to  consult  her  own  interests  as  heretofore  ?  If  we  remain 
in  a  state  of  apathy,  we  do  not  fulfill  the  object  of  our  appoint- 
ment ;  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union  liave.  in  some  shape  or 
other,  shown  symptom-  of  disapprobation  of  Britain  pottoy. 
Those  States  have  now  relinquished  the  power  of  continuing 

tluir  systems,  but  under  an  impression  that  a  more  efficient 
Government  wotdd  effectually  support  their  views.  If  we  are 
I  and  inactive,  we  disappoint  the  just  expectations  of  our 
constituents,  and  I  venture  to  say  we  disappoiut  the  very  nation 
against  whom  the  measure  is  principally  directed." 

Pi  ''on  uf  (he  />r!(! f/i  .\<ii  i<jation  Low.     When 

it  is  considered  that  three  fourths  of  our  commerce  was  with 
England  ;  that  she  had  to  modify  her  famous  Navigation  Law 
to  admit  a  single  vessel  of  ours  with  our  own  products ;  and 
that  she  did  this  annually,  refusing  to  do  it  permanently,  it  may 
be  judged  that  only  stout  hearts  would  undertake  to  oarrj  it  ou 
with  American  vessels,  or  to  regulate  our  trade  in  order  to  pro- 

tli.-ir  employment.  Here  is  the  principal  section  of  the 
Act  which  gave  England  her  start  as  the  autocrat  of  the  carry- 
ing trade :  — 

lot  12th  Charles  II.,  Chapter  18,  Section  8.  And  it  is 
further  enacted,  etc.,  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Africa,  Asia,  or 
Aiu.rica,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  which  are  described  or  laid 
down  in  the  usual  maps  or  charts  of  those  places,  be  imported 
into  England,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jer- 
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sey,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  in  any  other  ship  or  ships, 
vessel  or  vessels  whatsoever,  but  in  such  as  do  truly  ami  with- 
out fraud,  belong  only  to  tin?  people  of  England  or  Ireland, 
dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  of  the 
I. mils,  islands,  plantations,  or  territories  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  to  his  Majesty  lielonging,  as  the  proprietors  and  right 
owners  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three  fourths  at 
least  of  the  mariners  are  English,  under  the  penalty  of  the  for- 
feiture of  all  such  goods  and  commodities,  and  of  the  ship  or 
vessel  in  winch  they  were  imported,  with  all  her  guns,  tackle, 
furniture  and  apparel  —  one  moiety  to  his  Majesty,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  and  the  other  moiety  to  him  or  them  who  shall 
seize,  inform,  or  sue  for  the  same,  in  any  court  of  record,  by 
bill,  information,  plaint,  or  other  action,  wherein  no  essoim \ 
protection,  or  wager  of  law,  shall  be  allowed." 

By  tliis  law,  only  the  nations  of  Kurt jjir  could  carry  their 
own  products  or  manufactures  into  British  ports  in  their  own 
▼easels.  The  rest  of  the  nations  and  all  other  parts  of  flic 
world  were  dependent  on  British  shipping.  So  were  all  the 
Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  British  domestic  trade. 
The  monopoly  set  up  by  this  law  violated  the  right  of  every 
people  excluded  from  the  carriage  of  their  own  merchandise  to 
market.  It  was  in  acknowledgment  of  this  principle  that  Brit- 
ish ports  opened  at  all  to  American  vessels  after  the  granting 
of  Independence.  But  this  principle  was  not  recognized  at  the 
Colonial  ports,  nor  was  it  conceded  that  the  United  States  had 
o  right  in  the  premises — only  a  privilege  to  be  granted  or 
withheld  at  the  pleasure  of  the  "  Kiug." 
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Cotnm?r<  'ml  Rows  of  our  Early  Statesmen.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  navigation,  of  being  at  once  our 
own  merchants  and  carrier*,  our  own  shipbuilders  ami  navi- 
gators, oar  own  sentinels  and  defenders  on  the  ocean,  the 
founders  of  our  Government  had  long  studied  the  principles  of 
equitable  commerce.  They  did  not  approve  the  British  system, 
but  felt  that  it  should  be  improved.  They  had  only  such  regula- 
tions as  the  different  States  had  originated.  They  would  have 
to  form  a  system  for  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce.  In 
contrast  with  others,  its  principles  must  be  just  and  reasonable, 
not  selfish  and  monopolistic.  For  instance,  in  the  words  of 
Madison.  ••  We  vers  prohibited  by  the  British  laws  from  carry- 
ing to  Great  Britain  the  produce  of  other  countries  from  their 
ports  :  or  our  own  produce  from  the  ports  of  otlier  countries ; 
or  the  produce  of  other  countries  from  our  own  ports  ;  or  to 
send  our  own  produce  from  our  own  or  other  ports  in  the  ves- 
sels of  other  countries/' 

Our  early  (statesmen  lirliiv.'d  in  u  fair  commerce,"  which  was 
flu  i.njamin  Franklin:  — 

•  Fair  commerce  is  where  equal  values  are  exchanged  for 
equal,  the  expense  of  transportation  included.  Thus  if  it  cost 
A  in  England  as  much  labor  and  charge  to  raise  a  bushel  of 
wheat  as  it  costs  B  in  France  to  produce  four  gallons  of  wine, 
then  are  four  gallons  of  wine  the  fair  exchange  for  a  build 
of  wheat ;  A  and  B  meeting  at  half-distance  with  their  com- 
modities to  make  the  exchange.  The  advantage  of  this  fair 
commerce  is,  that  each  party  increases  the  number  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, having,  instead  of  wheat  alone,  or  wine  alone,  the  D 
both  wheat  and  wine." 
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Our  early  legislators  differed  less  about  navigation  than 
a] most  any  other  subject.  Their  teaching  on  this  topic  seems 
to  teem  with  philosophy,  as  practical  as  patriotic.  To  illustrate, 
Rufus  King,  a  veteran  senator  from  New  York,  in  his  great 
speech  on  the  Navigation  Bill  of  1818,  said  :  — 

Speech  of  llufus  King.  "  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
foreign  QOmmnefl  BB6  the  true  sources  of  wealth  and  power  of 
nations;  agriculture  is  the  chief  and  well-rewarded  occupation 
of  our  people,  and  yields  in  addition  to  what  we  want  for  our 
I  great  surplus  for  exportation.  Manufactures  are  mak- 
ing a  sure  and  steady  progress ;  and,  with  the  abundanee  tA 
food  and  of  raw  materials,  which  the  country  affords,  will,  at 
no  distant  day,  be  sufficient,  in  the  principal  branches,  for  our 
own  consumption,  and  furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ex- 
ports. 

44  But  without  shipping  and  seamen,  the  surpluses  of  agri- 
culture and  of  manufactures  would  depreciate  on  our  hands ; 
the  cotton,  tobacco,  breadstuffs,  provisions,  and  manufactures, 
would  turn  out  to  be  of  little  worth,  unU-ss  we  have  ships  and 
mariners  to  carry  them  abroad,  and  to  distribute  them  in  the 
foreign  markets. 

"  Nations  liavo  adopted  different  theories,  as  respects  the  as- 
sistuncc  to  be  derived  from  naritftit'tnu  ;  some  have  been  con- 
tent with  a  passive  foreign  commerce —  owning  no  ships  them- 
selves, but  depending  on  foreigners  and  foreign  vessels  to  bring 
to  them  their  supplies,  and  to  purchase  of  them  their  surpluses ; 
while  others,  and  almost  every  modern  nation  that  borders  upon 
the  ocean,  have  preferred  an  active  foreign  trade,  carried  on,  as 
far  as  consistent  with  the  reciprocal  rights  of  others,  by  notional 
ships  and  seamen. 

"  A  dependence  upon  foreign  navigation  subjects  those  who 
are  so  dependent  to  the  known  disadvantages  arising  from  for- 
eign wars,  and  to  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  navigation  of 
belligerent  nations  —  the  policy  of  employing  a  national  slip- 
ping is,  therefore,  almost  universally  approved  and  adopted ; 
it  affords  not  only  a  more  certain  means  of  prosecuting  foreign 
commerce,  but  tht  freight,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  trade,  are 
added  to  the  stock  of  the  nation. 
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!  he  value  and  importance  of  national  shipping  ami  national 
teamen  have  created  among  the  great  maritime  Powers,  and 
particularly  in  England,  a  strong  desire  to  acquire,  by  re-,t no- 
tions and  exclusions,  a  disproj>ortionate  share  of  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world. 

Tiic  True  Theory  of  Commerce.  "  As  all  nations  have 
I,  and  each  may  claim  equal  advantage*  in  its  inter- 
course with  others,  the.  trie:  theory  of  international  commerce  is 
one  of  equality,  and  of  reciprocal  benejitz.  This  gives  to  enter- 
prise., bo  skill,  and  to  capital,  their  just  and  natural  advantages; 
any  other  scheme  is  merely  artificial  ;  and  so  far  as  it  aims  at 
advantages  ever  those  who  adhere  to  the  OBttl  nyxfrm,  it  aims 
at  profit  at  the  expense  of  natural  justice. 

»»  The  Colonial  system  being  founded  in  this  vicious  theory, 
ass,  therefore,  proved  to  be  the  fruitful  source  of  dissatisfac- 
inseeniity,  and  war.  According  to  this  system,  the  colo- 
nists were  depressed  below  the  rank  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  their  intercourse  with  foreign 
countries  placed  under  different  regulations  from  those  of  the 
Mother  Country;  it  was  the  denial  to  Americans  of  the  righti 
enjoyed  by  Englishmen,  that  produced  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  same  cause,  greatly  aggravated,  b  working  the 
same  effect  in  South  America. 

u  Among  the  navigators  and  discoverers  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  centuries,  the  Dutch  became  highly  distinguished,  and, 
nterpftse,  economy,  and  perseveranct  made  themselves  the 
carriers  of  other  nations,  ami  their  country  the  entrepot  of  Europe 
—  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  century, 
that  England  passed  her  Navigation  Act,1  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  curtail  the  navigation  of  the  Dutch  and  to  extend  hor 
own.  .  .  . 

41  This  act  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Dutch,  and  proved 
the  occasion  of  the  obstinate  naval  wars  that  afterward  followed. 

1  "  Origin  of  the  'Navigation  A  ct '  (1G-HJ-7).  Ryan  ordinance  of  the  bonis 
»nd  Common*  of  England,  all  merchandise,  goods  and  necessaries,  for  the 
American  plantation*,  were  exempted  from  duty  for  three  years,  on  condi- 
tion that  no  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  of  the  colonial  ports,  be  suffered  to  land 
any  goods  of  the  growth  of  the  plantations,  and  carry  them  to  foreign  ports, 
excepting  in  Englith  bottom."    McGregor's  Statistics  of  America. 
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England  was  victorious,  persisted  in  her  Navigation  Act,  ant 
in  the  end,  broke  down  the  monopoly  in  trade  which  the  Dutc 
possessed. 

"That  in  vindication  of  her  equal  right  to  navigate  the  ocean. 
Kngland  should  have  resisted  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  and 
freely  expended  her  blood  and  treasure  to  obtain  her  just  share 
of  the  general  commerce,  deserved  the  approbation  of  all  impar- 
tial men.  But  having  accomplished  this  object,  that  she  shoidd 
herself  aim  at,  and  in  the  end  establish,  the  same  cj-rlitsioe.  sys- 
tem and  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  is  neither  consistent  with 
her  own  laudable  principles,  nor  compatible  with  the.  rights  of 
others  ;  who,  relatively  to  her  monopoly  now,  are  in  the  like  situa- 
tion towards  Kngland  in  which  Kngland  was  towards  the.  Dutch, 
when  she  asserted  and  made  good  her  rights  against  them." 

fji  nens  "/  0W  "JVaofafltJon  Lines"  The  Federal  Congress 
began  its  legislative  work  April  8,  1789,  Mr.  Madison  proposing 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union  a  tariff 
measure  with  a  scale  of  duties  substantially  the  same  as  attempted 
in  1783,  and  afterward  agreed  to  by  many  of  the  Stales.  The 
last  three  resolutions  looked  to  the  encouragement  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  by  discriminating  fimiuiye  ditties:  — 

**  That  there  ought,  moreover,  to  be  levied  on  all  vessels  in 
which  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  shall  l>e  imported,  the  duties 
following,  viz. :  On  all  vessels  built  within  the  United  States, 

and  belonging  wholly  to  citizens  thereof,  at  the  rate  of per 

ton. 

44  On  all  vessels  belonging  wholly  to  the  subjects  of  powers 
with  whom  the  United  States  have  formed  treaties,1  or  partly 
te  the  subjects  of  such  powers,  and  partly  to  citizens  of  the  sail! 
States,  at  the  rate  of . 

*  On  all  vessels  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  subjects  of 
other  Powers,  at  the  rate  of ." 

This  plan  of  discriminating  tonnage  duties  was  James  Madi- 
son's contribution  to  shipping  protection.  His  measure  as  a 
whole  was  intended  for  speedy  passage,  that  revenue  might  be 
soon  received,  but  the  representatives,  dividing  in  opinion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  temporary  legislation,  it  was  determined,  praeti- 
1  At  that  time  France  and  Holland  only. 
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tally,  to  make  the  tariff  system  of  Pennsylvania,  perfected  in 
1785,  the  basis  of  a  permanent   national  ay  stem,  as  advo 
by  Mr.  Fitzsimons  of  that  State.      Fitzsimons's  list  of  articles  to 
be  taxed  specifically  was  added  to  the  list  offered    l>y  Madison. 
(This  act  was  revised  in  1790.) 

The  shipbuilding  interest  was  early  considered.  Mr.  Madi- 
■ra  said  he  was  ■  not  clear  as  to  the  policy  of  taxing  cordage." 
He  thought  tMpib  "  an  object  worthy  of  legislative  atten- 

tion, and  questioned  the  propriety  of  raising  the  price  of  any 
article  that  entered  so  materially  into  the  structure  of  vessels, 
flat  if  it  was  politic  to  lay  an  impost  on  cordage,  would  it  not  1m_- 
the  same  with  regard  to  hemp''"  (He  thought  it  would  and 
therefore  moved  it.) 

This  being  objected  to,  Madison  reiterated  his  objection  to 
taxing  cordage.  He  was  "doubtful  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  as  well  to  have  left  cordage  out  ;  for  if  a  duty  on  hemp 
was  iin]M)litic  because  it  burdened  navigation,  so  also  was  that 
on  cordage."  He  by  no  means  approved  of  measures  injurious 
to  shipbuilding,  which  he  considered  in  a  threefold  view  ;  "first, 
as  it  related  to  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  ;  second, 
ss  it  respected  those  employed  in  those  channels  of  trade,  the 
stream  of  which  depends  upon  the  policy  of  foreign  nations  ; 
and,  third,  as  it  was  connected  with  vessels  built  for  sale."  The 
House  had  just  listened  to  a  petition  of  the  shipwrights  of 
Charleston.  S-  C,  stating  their  distress,  and  asking  for  encour- 
agement to  navigation  and  to  shipbuilding. 

I  tisrriminntiuij  Dtiticx  in  the  Asiatic  Trailv.  On  April  18, 
Mr.  Fitzsimons  introduce.]  a  feature  of  shipping  encouragement 
tluit  was  adopted  and  proved  highly  successful.  He  moved  the 
following  discriminative  dutux  to  he  cmlmdied  in  the  bill  under 
discussion :  "  On  all  teas  imported  from  China  or  India,  in  ships 
built  in  the  United  States,  and  belonging  wholly  to  a  citizen  or 
citizen*  thereof,  as  follows:  On  Bohea  tea  per  pound,  6  cents; 
on  all  Souchong  and  other  black  teas,  10  cents;  on  superior 
green  teas,  20  cents  ;  on  all  other  teas,  10  cents. 

••On  all  teas  imported  from  any  other  country,  or  from  China 
or    India,  in   ships  which   are  not  the   property  of  the   United 

State*,  a.-  follows:  On  1'"  hea  tea,  per  pound1 10  eonts  -.  Booflihong 
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and  other  black  teas,  15  cents ;  on  superior  green  teas,  SO  cents ; 
on  all  other  green  teas,  18  cents  per  jjound." 

Mr.  Fit/siimiiis  supported  this  proposition  briefly,  referred  to 
the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  on  tins  line,  and  stated 
the  good  effects  already  witnessed.  We  were  already  command- 
ing the  direct  carrying  trade  with  the  Far  East,  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  of  course  continue  the  State  policy.  Mr. 
Fitzairaons  was,  as  he  had  before  this  described  himself,  "  a 
friend  of  commerce  —  it  man  hit  fxtrticidar  profession  "  —  but 
he  was  also  an  experienced  legislator.  He  well  knew  wherein 
the  efficacy  of  his  measure  lay,  and  why  it  was  sound  and  safe. 
Mr.  Madison  happened  not  to  have  the  practical  knowledge  to 
judge  aright  this  case,  which  seemed  new  to  him ;  however  he 
stated  his  impressions. 

He  "  felt  a  reluctance,"  he  said,  "  in  being  obliged  to  state  his 
reasons  why  he  doubted  the  policy"  of  the  projxised  measure . 
"What,"  said  he,  "is  its  object?  It  is  not  to  add  to  the 
revenue,  for  it  will,  in  fact,  tend  to  diminish  it,  in  that  propor- 
tion which  the  Importation  from  (  sens  that  from  other 
parts  ;  it  is  not  to  increase  our  emnnmrce,  for  long  voyages  are 
unfriendly  to  it  (?)  :  it  is  not  to  increase  the  importation  of 
necessary  articles,  for  India  goods  are  mostly  articles  of  luxury; 
it  is  not  to  carry  off  our  superfluities,  for  these  articles  are  paid 
for  principally,  if  not  altogether,  in  solid  coin.  If  the  trade  is 
beneficial  at  all,  it  must  be  in  this  single  point,  that  the  articles 
can  be  imported  cheaper  through  that  channel  than  any  other  ; 
and  if  so,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  people  to  be  supplied  as 
cheap  as  possible.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  we  should 
ilrrive  any  other  advantage  than  the  one  I  have  mentioned,  with- 
out it  is  that  of  raising  our  India  commerce  from  its  weak  and 
infantile  state  to  strength  and  vigor ;  to  enable  it  to  continue 
supplies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained." i 

Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Mass.,  replied  to  Mr.  Madison's  observations 
as  to  the  mode  of  paying  for  India  goods,  by  informing  the  Com- 
mittee, that  "  very  considerable  quantities  of  ginseng,  naval 

•  Some  yean  afterward  Mr.  Madison  spoke  in  high  approval  of  this 
measure. 
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stores,  lumlier  and  provisions  were  shipped;  other  articles  wen- 
«Btal-«i.  and  disposed  of  at  ports OD  this  tide  of  China,  10  order 
to  procure  the  most  suitable  cargo,  so  that  we  do  not  pay  prin- 
gpully  for  their  commodities  in  •  .-olid  coin,"  but  --end  off  super- 
fioities  to  a  considerable  amount,  much  more  than  if  we  were  to 
procure  our  teas  and  nankeens  from  any  part  of  Kun 

Mr.  Houdinot,  of  N.  J.,  another  merchant,  declared  himself 
ua  friend  to  India  commerce."  lie  said,  "  it  encouraged  the 
employment  of  shipping,  and  increased  our  seamen  ;  he  knew  its 
advantages  to  agriculture.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sup- 
posed but  little  of  our  productions  were  sent  in  exchange  for 
India  goods,  but  our  beef,  pork,  Hour  and  wheat  were  shipped 
for  thi-.  pnrjM)se,  not  to  China,  yet  to  porta  where  proper  cargoes 
■ere  taken  in  to  answer  the  trade.  Encouragement  and  protec- 
tion were  necessary  to  prevent  the  large  companies  in  Kumpe 
from  underselling  our  merchants,  which  they  would  readily  do, 
ax  considerable  loss,  if  they  could,  in  consequence,  put  a  stop  to 
osr  trade.  He  hoped,  therefore,  tlie  Committee  would  not  hesi- 
tate in  adopting  the  motion." 

The  record  is,  "  the  motion  was  adopted  accordingly,"  and 
tins  it  was.  that  the  encouragement  of  the  new  and  direct  trade 
with  India  and  China  became  the Jirst  stroke  in  our  early  shipping 
policy.  When  the  tariff  bill  was  before  the  Senate,  afterward, 
a  committee  considered  the  expediency  of  adding  a  clause  pro- 
ting  iui|Kjrtations  from  China  or  India  by  foreign  vessels, 
the  report  was  adverse.  However,  other  amendments  were 
made. 

Discriminating  Tonnage  Duties.  Soon  afterward,  Mr. 
Madison's  tonnage-tax  resolutions  were  taken  up.  A  motion 
being  under  consideration,  for  hiving  a  duty  of  f!  cents  per  ton 
on  all  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  and  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  thereof,  and  on  all  vessels  foreign-built,  but  now 
owned  by  such  citizens ;  Mr.  Madison  observed,  that  "  some 
■mall  provision  of  this  kind  was  necessary  for  the  support  of 
lighthouses,  hospitals  for  disabled  seamen  and  other  establish- 
ments incidi  nl  to  commerce."  But  for  these  purposes  no  tax 
at  all  would  have  been  laid  on  our  own  tonnage,  but  all  duties 
reserved  for  foreign  vessels.     The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  next  proposition  was  :  "  On  all  vessels  belonging  wholly 
to  subjects  of  Powers  in  alliance  with  the  United  States,  and 

partly  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, per  ton."     As 

this  involved  the  practice  of  discrimination  between  nations,  it 
gave  rise  to  a  prolonged  debate,  both  in  Committee  and  Mouse. 
When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  this  feature  met  with  almost 
unanimous  disapproval,  aud  the  House  had  to  recede  to  save  the 
measure.  In  anticipation  of  this  opposition,  and  to  hasten  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  measure  proper,  it  was  deemed  best  to  put 
the  tonnage  provisions  into  a  separate  bill.  Accordingly,  a  com- 
mittee of  three  —  Wads  worth  of  Conn.,  1  leister  of  Pa.,  and 
Seney  of  Md.  —  were  appointed  to  frame  the  same  on  the  lines 
agreed  upon. 

Discrimination  in  Tariff  Duties.  Meantime,  and  before 
the  third  reading  of  the  tariff  bill,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  (a  mer- 
chant of  Baltimore),  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  moved  ••  to  add 
a  clause  allowing  a  ilravlmrk  <■/'(''//  par  rrnf.  on  the  duty  pay- 
able on  all  goods  imported  in  American  vessels,  owned  and  navi- 
gated aei'onling  to  law,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  which 
was  carried  by  a  vote  of  30  to  1G.  The  amended  bill  was  then 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  So,  a  general  discrimination  in  tariff 
duties,  favoring  the  employment  of  our  own  flag  in  the  carrying 
trade,  became  the  second  ft  otutt  in  our  shipping  system.  In  the 
tariff  act  of  1794  the  method  of  discrimination  was  changed, 
the  ten  per  cent,  was  made  an  cxtrtr  thity  on  importations  by 
foreign  vessels.  Except  in  cases  where  it  h;is  been  suspended 
by  reciprocity  conventions  and  due  proclamations  by  the  Presi- 
dent, this  provision  of  the  law  comes  down  to  the  present  time. 
As  we  have  Keen,  a  few  of  the  States  had  adopted  this  form  of 
regulation.  It  was  complained  of  as  ineffective  in  procuring  onr 
vessels  cargoes  of  salt  or  coal  in  foreign  countries,  but  for  more 
valuable  commodities,  paying  a  higher  scale  of  duties,  this  rim- 
ple  provision  formed  an  effective  inducement  for  the  freighting 
of  our  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  when  homeward  bound.  It  made 
the  American  ship  the  preferable  vessel  for  carrying  to  the 
United  States.  It  conferred  a  command  of  employment,  and 
enabled  our  vessels  to  bid  low  for  export  cargoes,  since  they 
would  seldom  have  to  return  in  hallust. 
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r-i*Mffe  of  the   Tonnage-Duty  Bill.     The  tariff  measure 
Bused  the  House  May  IT  ;  the  tonnage-duty  bill  was  retried 
_  >th  May.     On  t!  it  was  passed  ami  ordered  sent 

-  nate.  It  took  much  debate  to  get  it  on  the  statute 
book,  the  difficulty  existing  in  the  feature  of  discrimination 
Utwuiu   r  which  thf  House,  under  the  lead  of  Madison, 

Sshaniiin  il  should  be  incorporated.  Tin'  House  had  bo  yield  or 
fate  the  bill,  as  the  Senate  was  equally  determined  to  reject  the 
astiactaon  as  impolitic.  As  for  the  duties,  senators  thought 
than  low  ;  they  would  have  concurred  in  higher.  The  provi- 
soes of  the  tonnage  hill  were  as  follows :  — 

M  On  all  ships  or  vessels  built  within  the  United  States  and 
belonging  wholly  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof;  or  not  built 
vithin  the  said  States,  but  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1789, 
belonging,  and  during  the  time  sueh  ships  or  vessels  shall  eon- 
Bone  to  belong  wholly  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof, at  the  rate 
cents  per  ton.  On  all  ships  or  vessels  hereafter  built  in 
tae  United  States,  belonging  wholly,  or  in  part,  to  subjects  of 
imign  powers,  at  the  rah-  of  ttiirtycunta  per  ton.  On  all  other 
Slips  or  vessels,  at  the  rate  oijijhj  cents  per  ton. 

-<•.  2.  Provided  always, that  no  ship  or  vessel  built  within 
the  aforesaid  States,  and  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof, 
doll,  whilst  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  in  the  fisheries, 
pay  tonnage  more  than  once  in  any  year. 

•i.  That  every  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  trans- 
portation of  any  of  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United 
States   coastwise  within  the  said  States,  except  such  ship  or 
veaael  be  built  within  the  said  States,  and  belong  to  a  citizen  or 
citizens  thereof,  shall,  on  each  entry,  pay  fifty  cents  per  ton." 
Here  we  have  another  instance  of  Ihe  Senate  refusing  to  /iro- 
trade.     The  House  bill  reserved  the  coasting  trade  t-i  ves> 
built  within   the  United  States,  and  belonging  to  citizens, 
Senate  provided  a  tax  that  soon  accomplished  the  exclusion 
i     ::e«I.     The  Senate, also,  much  unproved  the  House  tariff  Mil 
respecting  the  importation  of  Asiatic  goods.     The  provisions 
ware  as  follows  :  — 

"On  all   teas  i luported  from  China  or  India,  in  ships  built 
in  the  United  States,  and  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof, 
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or  iu  ships  or  vessels  built  in  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  10th 
day  of  May  last  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  bo  continuing  until  the  time  of  importa- 
tion, as  follows :  On  Bohea  tea  per  pound,  6  cents ;  on  all  Sou. 
dhOQg  OK  Otibtt  black  teas,  per  pound,  10  cents  ;  on  all  Hyson 
teas,  per  pound,  20  cents  ;  on  all  green  teas,  per  pound,  12  cents. 

u()n  all  tens  imported  /'rom  Europe  in  ships  or  vessels  built 
in  the  United  States,  and  belonging,  etc.,  as  follows  :  On  Bohea 
tea,  H  cents ;  Souchong  and  other  black,  13  cents  ;  on  all  Hyson, 
26  cents ;  on  all  other  green,  16  cents  per  pound, 

•4  On  all  teas  imported  in  any  other  manner,  than  as  above 
mentioned,  as  follows :  On  Bohea  tea,  15  cents ;  on  all  Souchong 
or  other  blaek,  22  cents ;  on  all  Hyson,  45  cents  ;  on  all  other 
green,  27  cents  per  pound. 

'•On  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  other  than  teas,  im- 
ported from  China  or  India,  in  ships  not  built  iu  the  United 
States,  and  not  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof^ 
nor  in  vessels  built  in  foreign  countries,  and  on  the  16th  day  of 
May  last  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  continuing  until  the  time  of  importation,  12.1  per 
(•••lit  inn  ad  valorem." 

Seetiou  3  provided  for  99  per  cent.  Tcbate  of  duties  on  im- 
ports reexported  within  one  year.  Section  4  :dlowcd  a  draw- 
back on  duties  paid  on  imports  of  salt  that  had  been  exported 
in  salted  fish  or  provisions.  Section  5  put  the  "  drawback,"  or 
ft]  (lift  i-ini'mutine;  duty,  in  the  following  form:  — 

"That  a  discount  of  ten  per  centum  on  all  the  duties  imposed 
by  this  act  shall  be  allowed  on  such  goods,  wares,  aud  merchan- 
dise as  shall  be  iiu]>orted  in  vessels  built  in  the  I'niU'tl  States, 
and  which  shall  be  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens 
ili:  nof,  or  in  vessels  built  in  foreign  countries,  ami  on  the  16th 
day  of  May  last  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  and  so  continuing  until  the  time  of  importa- 
tion." 

The  Registry  Act  in  support  of  Shipbuilding.  While  the 
foregoing  acts  relate  to  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  carried  a  convenient  support  to  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding.     After  their  passage,  this  subject  was  taken 
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up,  and  a  registry  act  became  law  September  1.  1789.  Its  pro- 
noons  were  mainly  these  :  Vessels*  built  in  tin-  I'liiled  States, 
sod  belonging  wholly  to  a  ritfaaa  "r  citizens,  or  nut  built  in  the 
['uitetl  States,  but  ou  the  16th  (lay  of  May  (1780)  Indonging 
%o  a  citizen,  or  citizens,  and  thereafter  continuing  so,  of  which 
the  master  is  a  citizen,  and  no  other,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  a  ship  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  benefits  of 
kw  as  such.  Tonnage  admeasurement  rules  were  also  provided. 
These  were  superseded  in  1804.  The  "  old  rule  "  was  an  im- 
provement of  tlu?  British  in  us*-  :il  ill.  time.  It  sought  to  find 
and  express  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  in  terms  of  burden  —  what 
the  could  carry.  (The  new  rule  of  18(54,  similar  to  rhe  P.ritisli 
1'Utes  the  capacity —  a  "ton  "  being  one  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  cargo  or  passenger  space.  Sail  reuelfl  will  carry 
four  to  eight  tenth*  more  deadweight  than  they  register,  net ;: 
steamers  carry  less.)  In  respect  to  foreign-owued,  but  Ann  i ■'<■ 
can-built  vessels,  the  act  of  1789  provided  for  their  recording 
at  the  custom-house,  upon  the  builders  oath  giving  certain 
particulars. 

A  subsequent  act  —  of  1792  —  is  generally  referred  to  as 
the  one  for  the  protection  of  shipbuilding,  and  it  has  become  a 
popular  error  that  this  trade  hail  no  prior  pat  ion  age  from  the 
Government.  The  net  of  1792  recnacted  the  provisions  of  the 
original  and  added  others,  mainly  to  record  as  American  vessels, 
•*  ships  or  vessels  which  may  hereafter  be  captured  in  war"  by 
American  citizens,  " and  lawfully  condemned  as  prize;  or  which 
have  been  or  may  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  being  wholly  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  thereof."  Kegistry  was  confined  to  actual  residents, 
unless  abroad  as  consul  or  as  agent  of  "a  house  in  trade." 
Vessels  "built  after  March  next  "  must  produce  :i  certificate 
under  the  hand  of  the  principal  or  master  carpenter,  testifying 
to  her  building,  and  specifying  when  and  where,  and  describing 
lur  builil,  ete.    Vessels  sold  foreign  muBt  be  reported  by  owners. 

Our  Navigation  System  */.s  Originntril.  Such  were  the 
measures  comprising  the  "  Navigation  Laws "  of  the  United 
States,  worked  out  and  established  by  the  first  Congress  sitting 
under  the  Constitution,  and  using  the  powers  given  in  clause  3, 
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of  section  8,  of  article  1,  which  reads  as  follows:  "  To  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  I  Julian  tribes.''  That  the  President,  the  Senate,  and 
House  understood  the  purpose  of  this  clause  is  indisputable. 
Washington  had  been  the  President  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ;  Senators  John  Langdon,of  New  Hampshire  :  William. 
S.  Johnson,  of  Connwtieut ;  Robert  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania; 
William  Few,  of  Georgia ;  William  Paterson,  of  New  Jersey  ; 
Richard  Bassett  and  George  Read,  of  Delaware  ;  Rufus  King, 
of  New  York  :  and  Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  —  9  out 
of  22  members  —  had  been  delegates  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention ;  so,  likewise,  had  been  Representatives  Abraham  Bald- 
win, of  Georgia ;  George  Clymer  and  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Maryland  ;  Nicholas  Gilman, 
of  New  Hampshire  ;  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  James 
Madison,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  the  statesman  to  whom  the  country 
was  most  indebted  fur  the  calling  of  the  convention. 

It  has  been  common,  for  want  of  knowledge,  to  blame  our 
"navigation  laws'*  for  the  decline  and  ruin  of  nur  foreign  car- 
rying trade ;  whereas,  but  for  these  laws  and  their  favorable 
operation,  a  tolerable  trade  we  would  havo  never  had.  The 
Chief  criticism  has  been,  that  the  shipbuilding  trade  was  pro- 
tected —  if  owners  could  buy  their  vessels  abroad  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  nationalize  them,  then  they  could  compete  with 
foreigners.  If  this  assumption  were  true,  the  National  intereM 
—  sound  economy  and  enlightened  policy — would  forbid  the 
course  suggested.  The  navigation  laws  of  our  country,  like 
most  others  that  we  receive  from  the  hands  of  Congress,  must 
needs  exist,  and  must  be  f ramed  and  enacted  for  National  pur- 
poses. They  cannot,  in  nnwm,  be  suited  to  advance  the  fortunes 
•  >f  sjvecial  classes  at  the  risk,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  Nat  inn. 
To  a  maritime  State,  shipbuilders,  with  their  mechanic  forces, 
are  just  as  essential  as  shipowners,  with  their  nautical  power, 
in  t  he  development  of  carrying  capability,  or  in  the  attainment. 
of  naval  strength.  Our  difficulty  is  not,  that  any  part  of  the 
regulations  of  the  fathers  remains,  but  that  any  part  has  I 
suspended  or  repealed,  and  the  harmony  of  operation  destroyed. 
The  regulation  of  commerce  should  be  restored. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

JLS    EFFORT  TO    FURTHER   ENCOURAGE    NAVIGATION. 

Increase  of  Duties  on  Foreign  Shipping,  The  House  of 
Representatives,  responding  to  Washington's  first  annual  ad- 
Jrws,  January  12,  1790,  said:  — 

"  We  concur  with  you  in  the  sentiment  that  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  entitled  to  legislative  protection." 

In  some  parts  of  the  Union  the  acta  of  July  4th  ami  20th, 
'.  had  encouraged  commercial  enterprise,  the  shipyards 
■bowed  signs  of  lift \  hut  it  was  not  yet  certain  that  we  had 
handicapped  sufficiently  the  foreign  vessels  entering  into  our 
fade.  A  strong  petition  from  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  praying  for 
in  increase  of  tonnage  tax  on  foreign  shipping  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  to  the  House,  May  10,  1790. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  S.  C.,  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  clause  of 
the  measure  proposed,  which  was  that  the  duty  on  foreign  ves- 
sels be  raised  from  .50  cents  to  #1  per  ton.  In  his  view  this 
increase  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  Southern  States.  ••  The 
navigating  States  had  already  obtained  considerable  favors ; 
tbeir  vessels  paid  only  6  cents,  while  foreigners  paid  50  easts  : 
even  when  sold  to  foreigners  they  paid  only  30  cents ;  they  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  East  India  trade, 
and  goods  imported  in  American  bottoms  were  entitled  to  a 
discount  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  duties.  They  had  by  nature 
every  advantage  in  shipbuilding;  they  could  build  for  nearly 
one  fnil/'\\w  sum  it  would  cost  in  Europe;  they  had  all  the 
materials  for  building  and  equipping  at  hand,  and  yet  they  were 
not  satisfied,  but  were  pressing  for  further  benefits.1  At  least 
they  should  wait  to  learn  the  effects  of  the  laws  passed  last 
session." 

1  Then*  wer«  not  the  facts  except  as  to  England.  For  large  ressela, 
anchor*  and  chains,  bolt  fastening,  rigging  and  sails  were  imported. 
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Mr.  Fitzsimons,  of  Pa.,  in  reply  said :  "  The  agricultural 
interest  was  fully  represented  in  Congress.  The  agriculture  of 
the  country,  notwithstanding  the  duty  on  foreign  tonnage,  had 
not  suffered ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  appeal  to  gentlemen 
from  all  quarters,  whether  the  produce  of  the  country  had  ever 
been  in  greater  demand,  or  had  sold  for  a  better  price. 

"  One  object  of  the  report  waa  to  encourage  the  important 
business  of  shipbuilding  —  the  materials  were  of  small  value  in 
themselves  contrasted  with  the  price  of  a  ship.  The  operation 
of  the  tonnage  act  had  been  advantageous  to  trade.  The  bene- 
fits of  the  devolution  are  yt't  to  be  realized  by  the  Eastern 
States  ;  the  Southern  have  the  ports  of  the  world  open  to  them  ; 
the  Eastern  are  excluded  from  ports  they  formerly  traded  to 
with  their  exports.  Ha  did  not  favor  a  prohibitive  duty,  at  the 
same  time  it  was  a  great  misfortune  to  have  the  carrying  trade 
monopolized  by  foreigners." 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  N.  C,  favored  the  increase  of  duty. 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Ga.,  opposed  it  —  "  We  had  already  gone  far 
enough." 

Mr.  Page,  of  Va.,  differed  with  Ids  colleague  (Mr.  White), 
the  tonnage  duty  proposed  by  the  Committee  (on  petition)  being 
44  the  very  same  which  Virginia  actually  laid  on  British  bottoms, 
cannot  be  too  high,  as  that  experiment  was  attended  with  happy 
effects,  although  made  by  that  State  alone.  British  merchants 
immediately  giving  that  freight  to  Virginia  ships,  which,  till 
thru,  was  refused  them,  and  without  increasing  the  freight  in 
British  bottoms.  Indeed,  I  thought  the  freight  was  rather 
lowered  faj  it,  until  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  was  here 
when  I  mentioned  these  circumstances  the  last  session,  told  me 
I  was  mistaken.  .  .  .  One  dollar  is  the  sum  I  wished  to  have 
voted  the  foreign  tonnage  at  last  session  ;  I  have  heard  no  argu- 
ment to  alter  my  opinion.  .  .  .  The  fears  of  the  gentlemen  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  groundless. 

"  I  believe  it  i9  the  interest  of  the  Southern  States  that  ship- 
building should  l>e  encouraged  to  the  utmost  extent  in  the 
United  States.  The  fine  timber  they  have  would  then  be  sold 
to  advantage  in  the  form  of  ships,  instead  of  being  destroyed  or 
thrown  away  under  the  name  of  lumber,  or  in  trifling  staves. 
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.  .  It  W.  their  interest  that  their  sister  States  should  carry  for 
them,  instead  of  foreigners.  Under  the  late  Confedciation, 
■hen  each  State  was  proud  of  its  separate  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependent interest,  and  viewed  each  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  I 
hare  heard  harsh  expressions  respecting  the  growing  naval 
tfrength  of  the  Eastern  States;  hut  under  the  present  liovern- 
ment  there  is  no  reason  for  such  reflections;  <li.ii  strength  is 
the  strength  of  the  Union ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  to  the 
raited  States  what  Holland  is  to  the  United  Provinces.  I 
affirm  again,  sir,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  bom  the  retaliation 
<<f  Britain  ;  and  we  may  with  more  propriety  raise  the  tonnage 
tax  than  increa.se  the  duties  on  articK 

May  1*2,  the  motion  for  striking  out  the  clause  proposing  a 
tSX  of  otu  dnlhtr  per  ton  On  foreign  vessels  was  negatived,  as 
was  smother  motion  to  insert  75  cents  in  place  of  one  dollar. 

May  13,  Mr.  Smith,  of  S.  ('.,  moved  to  postpone  col lection 
of  the  increased  duty  until  .January  1,  next ;  this  was  agreed 
to.  Mr.  Madison  said  he  was  friendly  to  the  proposition,  lmf 
be  doubted  much  the  policy  of  laying  this  duty  on  the  shipping 
of  France,  a  country  that  favored  our  vessels  in  several  respects. 
He  wished  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  French.  The  resolu- 
tion was  amended  to  favor  "  treaty  nations." 

May  II,  Mr.  Madison  moved  an  addition  to  the  resolution  of 

May  13,  viz. :  "  that  from  and  after  the day  of  — next 

the  tonnage  on  all  such  vessels  he  raised  to ;  and  from 

and  after  the day  of next  no  such  vessel  he  permitted 

to  export  from  the  United  States  any  unmanufactured  article 
being  the  growth  of  produce  thereof." 

British  /'<>fi<  >/  criticised.  A  spirited  debate  ensued.  Mr. 
•ley,  of  Pa.,  favored  the  discrimination.  "  In  private  life," 
said  he,  "  the  man  who  shows  himself  my  friend,  1  should  affec- 
tionately regard.  To  the  man  who  treats  me  with  esteem,  I 
wish  to  make  a  proper  return  ;  hut  the  man  who  U  vindi 
and  strives  to  ruin  my  interest  and  my  property,  I  would  en- 
deavor to  counteract  or  oppose  by  measures  which  might  defeat 
purpose.  The  same  principles  of  conduct  may,  perhaps, 
be  marly  applied  to  natious.  I  feel  no  enmity  towards  <■ 
Britain,  so  long  as  she  treats  this  country  with  the  justice  and 
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respect  due  to  us  ;  but  she  seems  indirectly,  nay,  I  might  almost 
say  directly,  by  her  policy  and  regulations,  to  at  tuck  our  shiji. 
building,  navigation,  "nd  commerce,  and  wishes  to  injure  our 
interests  and  our  property.  We  have  a  right  to  oppose  her  by 
counter  regulations,  or  by  a  system  which  may  induce  her  to 
examine  the  subject,  to  correct  her  errors,  and  to  do  us  justice. 
1'ast  injuries  may  be  forgiven.  I  will  agree  that  those  of  the 
war  shall  be  in  the  dust.  But  when  I  agree  that  the  injuries  of 
one  nation  shall  be  in  the  dust,  I  must  also  observe  that  our 
friendship  for  another  nation,  who  served  and  relieved  us  in 
distn  <■!  !><■  M  />■"'<■?./< . 

w  At  the  last  session,  it  was  Had  that  Britain  was  disposed  to 
do  us  justice,  and  relax  from  some  of  the  policy  she  had  prac- 
ticed. We  were  desired  to  wait,  and  all  should  be  well.  We 
waited,  but  at  this  session  we  cannot  learn  from  any  authentic 
documents  that  she  has  stirred  in  the  smallest  degree.  Since 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  and  the  formation  of  this 
Government,  Great  Britain  has  experienced  many  advantages ; 
she  has  gained  much  by  the  sweets  of  commerce.  This  Govern- 
inriit  has  ,-liown  the  fullest  disposition  u>  iviuplv  v.  itli  tin  spirit 
of  the  treaty  (of  peace).  We  have  established  tribunals  of 
justice,  in  which  British  subjects  may  recover  satisfaction  for 
any  demands  they  may  have  against  the  individuals  of  these 
States,  without  the  smallest  danger  or  partiality  or  injustice. 
What  has  she  done  in  return  ?  She  has  been  civil  in  some  in- 
stances, for  which  we  give  her  credit ;  fur  her  friendship  or  jus- 
tice toe  cannot  say  so  much.  The  attack  upon  our  commerce 
has  I  teen  spokcu  of  before.  Why  him  she  not  given  up  the 
post."  '  She  still  retains  them,  tJurugh  by  solemn  treaty  she 
wa-  bound  to  deliver  them  tip  :  and  to  the  want  of  these  posts 
we  may.  in  a  great  measure,  impute  the  depredations  and  mur- 
ders of  the  savages  upon  our  Western  frontiers.  1  do  not  say 
that  the  British  countenance  or  support  those  invaders  ;  but 
were  the  jxwts  in  our  hands  a  great  check  might  be  given  to 
such  enormities.  It  has  been  observed  that  we  risk  much  by 
adopting  the  resolution  ;  a  commercial  warfare  might  turn  out 
ns  to  America.  If  our  risk  is  great,  that  of  Britain  will 
be  greater ;  she  has  immense  capitals  in  this  trade ;  we  import 
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many  of  her  luxuries;  we  are  chiefly  clothed  in  her  manu- 
factures, and  I  think  it  will  be  difficult,  if  nut  almost,  impos- 
sible, for  her  mci.-hants  to  change  those  capitals  into  other 
channels,  so  as  to  be  equally  productive.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
resolution." 

77tr.  Danger  of  Retaliation.  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Mass., 
thought  this  measure  was  one  of  great  impropriety.  Said  lie, 
•♦  we  are  declaring  against  one  country  in  favor  of  another :  for 
what  purpose  ?  Do  gentlemen  expect  that  France  will  aid  our 
carrying  trade ;  I  believe  not.  The  consequence  would  prob- 
ably be  advantageous  to  Massachusetts,  but  very  injurious  to 
Georgia.'-  Mx.  Smith,  of  S.  C,  thought  it  very  UOpoHtifl  to 
enter  into  commercial  warfare  with  Great  Britain.  "  Wr- 
ought not  to  condemn  her  for  following  her  usual  policy  in  her 
navigation  laws ;  they  aro  not  particularly  aimed  at  us  ;  her 
Navigation  Act  was  originally  aimed  at  the  Dutch.  .  .  .  We 
should  not  resent  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  supporting  her 
own  navigation  laws.'' 

77*«  A  ij  Speech  of  Madison.     Mr.  Madison  replied 

to  the  several  arguments  against  his  motion.  "  It  had  neither 
been  dictated  by  passion,  nor  supported  with  passion  :  he  con- 
sidered it  a  cool  and  proper  measure.  As  to  the  distinction  l>e- 
tween  nations,  this  was  not  in  his  present  proposition  —  but  we 
wen-  the  less  restrained  from  making  the  distinction,  because 
the  Nation  against  which  the  measures  were  designed  to  operate, 
liad  not  hesitated  to  set  the  example.  He  had  before  shown, 
that  the  principle  on  which  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was 
regulated  by  Great  Britain,  was  a  depart urr  from  the  principle 
of  her  Navigation  Act :  according  to  that  act,  all  other  nations 
were  allowed  to  carry  directly  their  own  produce  in  their  oton 
vesselx,  wherever  the  same  trade  was  allowed  by  the  act  to  Brit- 
fill  vessi  U.  A  gentleman  from  Pa.  was  afraid  the  measure 
was  too  hold  a  one.  But  why  was  it  too  bold,  if,  as  the  weighty 
information  and  arguments  of  the  gentleman  himself  had 
shown,  thcro  was  no  danger?  —  if  tho  existence  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  depended  so  mate- 
rially on  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  that  it  would  be 
madness  in  her  to  hazard  an  interruption  of  it  ?  " 
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Mr.  Madison  then  proceeded  to  review  the  European  and 
West  linli:i  commerce  of  the  Uuiteil  States — imports  from 
EurojM?  were  about  £8,03 9,000  ;  from  the  West  Indies,  £927,- 
438  ;  total,  £3,9G6,438.  The  exports  to  Europe,  £3,203,448  ; 
to  the  West  Indies,  £941,952  ;  total,  £4,244,000. 

**  He  stated  the  export  and  return  freight  to  Europe  to  be 
estimated  at  £500,000;  to  the  West  Indies,  £250,000;  total, 
£750,000.  For  the  return  freight,  which  was  estimated  at  one 
truth  of  the  export  freight,  he  deducted  £45,454  10s.  which  left 
for  the  value  of  the  export  freight  to  Europe  £454,545  10s.  By 
applying  a  like  rule  to  the  West  India  freight,  he  made  the 
total  export  freight  to  amount  to  £681,818  5s. ;  of  this  he  com- 
puted two  thin/*,  or  £454,545  10s.  to  be  enjoyed  by  British 
vessels.  He  noticed  here,  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  to  Brit- 
ish tonnage  employed  in  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  was  stated 
by  Lord  Sheffield  as  no  more  than  one  to  twelve  —  (7.7  per 
cent. ). 

"  The  amount  of  freight  at  £2  per  ton  employs  227,272  tons 
of  shipping ;  allowing  two  voyages  a  year,  508  vessels  of  200 
tons  burden  each.  This  shipping,  allowing  six  men  to  B  hundred 
tons,  employs  I»,S1<*>  seamen  ;  or  allowing  one  man  to  15  tona, 
which  was  perhaps  a  better  estimate,  7,575  seamen. 

"  He  :iskt'il  whether  it  was  conceivable  that  Great  Britain 
would  give  up  all  these  advantages,  rather  than  put  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  count  ries  on  such  footing  as  would  he  reason- 
able and  reciprocal?  Whether  she  would  throw  away,  and  into 
her  rival's  hands,  too,  a  freight  of  near  half  a  million  sterling? 
Whether  she  would  bear  to  see  between  five  and  six  hundred 
vessels  rotting  in  port,  or  sold  to  others  to  be  employed  in  the 
business  sacrificed  by  her  ?  What  would  become  of  7  or  8,000 
-imiii.  n.  (fan  turned  out  of  employment?  And  whether  they 
would  not  enter  into  the  service  of  other  nations,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  United  States?  .  .  . 

M  He  added,  as  a  consideration  which  he  thought  of  great 
weight,  that  in  case  any  negotiations  should  take  place  it  wotdd 
put  our  Executive  on  proper  ground.  At  present  the  trade  wit  h 
Great  Britain  was  precisely  in  that  situation  which  her  interest 
required,  and  her  King  could.,  moreover,  regulate  it  according 
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to  circumstances.  On  out  part,  the  Executive  could  neither 
offer  nor  withdraw  anything.  He  could  offer  nothing,  because 
Great  Britain  was  already  in  possession  of  every  commercial 
privilege  she  desired.  He  could  not  say,  give  us  reciprocal 
Uiijcx,  or  yours  shall  be  withdrawn,  because  flat  must  In- 
done  by  a  legislative  act.  By  passing  the  act  proposed,  the  Ex- 
OOlliivQ  will  1m-  enabled  to  speak  a  language  proper  fot-  the  oeca- 
I  fa  >an  say,  if  you  do  not  give  the  Uuit.il  States  proper 
priviK"_;i-s,  those  given  to  you  shall  not  l>o  continued." 

Mr.  Fitzsiroons  observed,  that  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr. 
Madison  hail  said,  he  could  not  help  considering  the  measure  as 
a  very  bold  one.  M  Great  Britain  maintains  her  West  India 
islands  at  an  expense  wlueh  no  other  nation  can  support.  This 
system  she  must  persevere  in  at  all  risks  and  hazards  and  she 
will  do  it.  The  ships  of  this  country  are  not,  and  will  not,  for 
rid  years,  be  suflieii-nt  to  export  the  produce  of  the  I 
tee,  and  if  we  exclude  the  British  shipping,  our  produce  must 
remain  on  our  hands.  ...  To  encourage  our  own  shipping,  he 
thought  the  enhanced  duty  on  tonnage  was  prudent ;  but  beyond 
that  he  could  not  think  himself  justified  in  going." 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  N.  C.,  then  stated  some  facts  respecting  a 
commercial  treaty  on  the  point  of  being  made  soon  after  the  eon- 
lion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  1783.  "  The  British  minister  got 
information  that  we  had  already  opened  our  ports  to  British 
ships,  so  he  broke  oft'  negotiations.  Getting  for  nothing  all  that 
a  treaty  would  give,  why  should  England  bind  herself,  Ntd  thus 
aid  a  rival  ?  "  This  incident  seems  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
historic  conduct  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan  —  the  one 
illiberal,  the  other  free,  in  respect  to  shipping  matters.  After 
further  debate, "  the  Committee  reported  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to:  " 

1\  i  concerning  Navigation  and  Trade.     "  That 

tonnage  on  all  foreign -built  bottoms  belonging  to  nations  not  in 
inercial  treaty  with  the  United  States, -ho  raised  to  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  ]>er  ton  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January 
next;  and  that  from  and  after  the  day  of  the 

tonnage  on  all  such  vessels  be  raised  to  ,•  and  that  from 

and  after  the  day  of  no  such  vessel  be  permitted 
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to  export  from  the  United  States  any  unmanufactured  article, 
being  the  growth  or  produce  thereof;  provided  that  this  resolu- 
tion shall  not  be.  extended  to  the  vessels  of  any  nation  which 
permits  the  importation  of  fish  or  any  other  salted  provision, 
grain  and  lumber  in  vessels  of  the  United  States.'' 

»•  On lr ml.  that  a  liill  or  bills  lie  brought  in,  pursuant  to  said 
resolution,  and  that  Messrs.  Madison,  Sedgwick  and  Hartley  do 
prepare  and  bring  in  the  same." 

On  May  17,  1790,  Mr.  Madison  reported  the  bill.  Its  con- 
sideration brought  on  a  debate,  and  the  first  clause  HAM  rejected 
on  account  of  the  favor  shown  to  "treaty  nations."  Mr.  Fite- 
sunous  offered  in  lieu  of  it  the  following :  — 

■  That  from  and  after  the  day  of  next,  there 

shall  be  laid  and  collected  on  (it/  ships  and  vessels,  not  built  or 
registered  in  the  United  States,  a  duty  of  per  ton. 

"That  on  all  ships  or  vessels  arriving  in  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  from  places  at  which  the  United  States  are  not 
permitted  to  trade,  the  sum  of  per  ton." 

These  clauses  being  adopted,  the  Committee  rose  and  reported. 

Juno  SO,  this  bill  was  again  considered,  and  Mr.  Madison 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  principles  on  which  he  believed 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated. 

Madison'*  Scheme  of  Reciprocity,  1790.  "The  idea  of  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  foreigners,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  origi- 
nally, having  been  disagreed  to,  however  just  and  reasonable  he 
thought  that  distinction  to  be,  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  majority 
against  it,  he  should  waive  any  further  arguments  on  the  subject, 
and  would  suggest  the  principle  of  noiprooity  as  an  idea  which 
would  meet  the  general  approbation  of  the  Committee.  He  ad- 
duced several  particulars  to  show  that  this  reciprocity  does  not 
exist  in  our  trade  and  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  ;  while  our 
shipping  is  excluded  from  many  of  her  ports,  and  admitted  into 
others  under  such  restrictions  as  are  nearly  tantamount  to  a 
prohibition,  their  shipping  is  freely  admitted  into  all  the  ports, 
harbors,  and  bays  of  the  United  States. 

"  Tie  then  read  two  propositions,  in  the  following  words,  which 
he  proposed  should  be  added  as  clauses  to  the  bill,  viz. :  '  That 
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in  all  cases  where  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  may  be  prohibited  from  bringing  any  articles  from  any 
foreign  port  or  place,  by  laws  or  regulations  of  the  sovereign 
thereof,  into  any  port  or  place  within  the  United  States,  the 
Teasels  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  subjects  of  such  sov- 
ereign, shall,  after  the  day  of  during  the  continu- 
ance «»f  such  prohibition,  be  prohibited  from  bringing  like  articles 
into  the  United  States,  on  pain  of  being  seized  and  forfeited  to 
thi-ir  use.  Ami  the  masters  or  owners  of  all  foreign  vessels 
clearing  from  any  port  of  the  United  BtttBSj  with  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  mamifaetan  thereof,  shall  give  Umd, 
with  sufficient  security,  that  no  part  of  the  said  articles  shall 

delivered  at  any  port  or  place  to  which  vessels  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  not  be  permitted  to  transport 
like  articles  from  the  United  States.1 

■  4  That  in  all  cases  where  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  be  prohibited  by  the  laws  or  regulations  of 
that  foreign  country  from  carrying  thereto  articles  not  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  the  ves- 
ta-longing wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  subjects,  citizens  or  in- 
habitants of  such  country,  shall,  after  the  day  of 
and  during  the  continuance  of  such  prohibition,  he  prohibited  in 
like  manner  from  bringing  any  articles  not  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Such  country  into  the  United  States  on  pain 
of  being  seized  and  forfeited  to  their  use.'  " 

These  propositions  took  some  members  by  surprise,  and  they 
wished  the  Committee  to  rise  that  they  might  have  time  to  think. 
The  rising  was  opposed.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Conn.,  said  the 
propositions  appeared  to  him  to  be  natural  —  "  nothing  more 
than  a  proper  assertion  of  the  equal  rights  of  this  country.  It 
is  merely  mooting  with  counter  regulations  the  regulations  of 
other  countries  that  are  hostile  to  our  interests  :  this  we  have  a 
right  undoubtedly  to  do.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  not  rise,  but 
discuss  the  subject,  that  the  merits  of  the  propositions  may  be 
fully  known." 

However,  the  Committee  reported  the  propositions  for  con- 
sideration M  to-morrow,"  which  day  never  came.  Mr.  Madison's 
effort  was  premature.     After  we  had  lud  a  second  war  with 
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England,  and  been  worsted  in  a  "convention,"  Congress  dis- 
play ed  more  spirit,  and  acted  on  these  lines. 

77/ v  Practical  Point  "f  J"ew.  Evidently,  what  had  been 
done  for  our  navigation  in  1789  was  considered  by  many  of  our 
statesmen  as  merely  preliminary  work.  President  Washington, 
in  his  message  of  December  8,  1790,  said :  — 

"  We  should  not  overlook  the  tendency  of  a  war,  and  even  of 
preparations  for  a  war,  among  the  nations  most  concerned  in 
active  commerce  with  this  country,  to  abridge  the  means,  and 
thereby  at  least  to  enhance  the  price  of  transporting  its  valu- 
able productions  to  their  proper  markets.  I  recommend  it  to  your 
serious  reflection  how  fur,  and  in  what  mode,  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  guard  against  embarrassments  from  these  contingencies, 
by  such  encouruyements  to  our  own  miviyufiou  as  will  render 
our  commerce  and  agriculture  less  dependent  onfirr'ujn  bottoms, 
which  may  fail  lis  in  the  very  moments  must  interest  iso  to  l)Oth 
of  these  great  objects.  Our  fisheries,  and  the  transport 'u that  nj 
our  aim  produce,  offer  us  abundant  means  for  guarding  our- 
selves from  this  evil." 

The  Speaker's  address  in  response  contained  this  reference :  — 

"  The  encouragement  of  our  own  navigation  has  at  all  times 
appeared  to  us  highly  important.  The  point  of  view  under 
which  you  have  recommended  it  to  us  is  strongly  enforced  by 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  Europe.  It  will  be  incumbent  on 
us  to  consider  in  what  mode  our  commerce  and  agriculture  can 
be  best  relieved  of  an  injurious  dependence  on  the  navigation 
of  other  nations,  which  the  frequency  of  their  wars  renders  a 
too  precarious  resource  for  conveying  the  productions  of  our 
own  country  to  market." 

DsOOBobn  15,  1790,  Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Mass.,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion that  a  bill  lie  brought  in  "  for  the  further  encouragement 
of  tlit!  navigation  of  the  United  States."  This  passed  tliedmi 
mi t tee  of  the  Whole,  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  one  member  from  each  State  was  appointed  to  formulate 
the  measure.  Meanwhile  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress coneerning  :i    c. •mplai'it    of    fcbfl     1'reiieli    ( Government    that 

in  our  acts  of  the  20th  of  July,  1789  and  1790,  imposing  an 
extra  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  we  had  not  excepted   the 
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Teasels  of  France,  as  it  was  conceived  to  be  our  duty  under  the 
'v  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1778.  This  contained  the  "  fa- 
vored nation  "  clause.  Our  acts  had  favored  no  nation,  so  there 
was  really  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  OOrGoTUBBMBt  answ 
by  the  pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  no  relaxation  of  our  laws 
Could  be  allowed.  lie  suggested,  indeed,  "if  it  be  the  •  ij>iiii< m 
[of  the  Congress]  that  it  is  utlanitaijroiis  for  us  to  close  with 
France    in    her    interpretation    of  a   reeiproetd   and  perpetual 

exemption  from  tonnage,  a  repeal  of  so  mooh  of  the  tonnage 
law  will  be  the  answer,"  but  Congress  had  wisdom  enough  to 
rely  on  the  Constitutional  power  to  regulate  our  trade  by 
duties  whenever  and  as  we  pleased. 

England  refuses  to  treat  for  Reciprocal  A<le.tj<f<tr}e&.  It 
had  been  said  in  debate,  in  previous  sessions,  that  England 
would  doubtless  take  an  early  occasion,  either  to  relax  her  reg- 
ulation* where  unjust,  or  to  treat  with  us  on  eomuicrcial  mat- 
ters the  same  as  with  other  nations.  On  this  point,  on  February 
14.  1791,  the  President  sent  Congress  the  following  message:  — 

h Gentlemen  of  Senate  anil  House,  soon  after  1  was  ealled  to 
the  administration  of  the  Government,  I  found  it  important  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  court  of  London,  on  several 
points  interesting  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  know 
whether  they  were  disposed  to  enter  into  arrangements,  by  mu- 
tual consent,  which  might  fix  the  commerce  between  the  two 
nations  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  authorized  informal  conferences  with  their  Ministers ; 
and  from  these,  I  do  not  infer  any  disposition,  on  their  pact, 
to  enter  into  an}'  arrangements  merely  commercial.  I  have 
thought  proper  to  give  you  this  information,  as  it  might,  at 
gome  time,  have  intlm  nee  on  matters  under  your  consideration." 

Referred  to  a  committee  of  seven,  Mr.  Goodhue,  chairman. 
No  action  resulted,  nor  did  the  "  committee  of  twelve  "  ever 
report  a  bill.  However,  in  the  session  following  a  bill  eoneeni- 
ing  certain  fisheries  came  from  tho  Senate  to  the  House,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting  debate,  as  its  principles 
were  thought,  at  first,  to  infringe  the  Constitution.  From  its 
phraseology  it  was  called  the  "  Fishing  Bounty  Bill."  It  was 
denied  that  it  was  a  bounty  measure,  simply  one  to  continue  the 
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original  law  allowing  a  drawback  on  the  salt  in  salted  fish 
exported,  to  insure  that  fishermen,  and  not  exporters,  got  the 
In  •in  'tits,  :nnl  to  regulate  the  employment  of  the  fishermen. 
Lest  its  passage  should  bfi  taken  as  sanctioning  the  doctrine  nf 
h'lir/ri/i'.s,  amendments  were  deemed  necessary  and  were  made. 
Then  it  paused  the  House  by  38  to  21,  and  the  Senate  by  23  to 
4.  As  a  bounty  bill  it  would  have  been  defeated.  An  account 
of  the  House  debate  will  be  found  in  chapter  xxiii. 

In  the  year  1791  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  then 
in  charge  of   navigation,  commerce,  and    the  .  made    a 

very  able  report  upon  the  fisheries,  and  the  topics  connected 
therewith,  which  had  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  intelligent 
measure  above  described. 

Much  :us  was  thought  to  have  been  done  for  our  Asiatic  trade, 
in  the  acts  of  1789,  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  memorialised  the  Congress  in  February,  1791,  praying 
for  "  the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, either  by  prohibiting  foreigners  from  interfering  with  the 
said  trade,  or  making  a  greater  difference  than  now  exists  be- 
tween duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately from  Asia,  and  those  brought  by  the  way  of  Europe." 

Acts  of  British  Qiuitmt  and  JPri >-.:/, . ,..-.  In  1790,  in  a 
time  of  peace,  947  American  seamen  were  impressed  in  British 
ports,  and  rescued,  and  sent  to  Franco  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Cutting, 
an  American  citizen  in  London.  In  1793  England  was  at  war 
with  France.  Aggressions  of  British  and  French  privateers 
became  common,  and  continued  for  years.  This  became  highly 
discouraging  to  our  navigation.  An  embargo  was  proposed. 
In  1794  the  American  ship  Delaware,  with  33  others,  was 
seized  and  condemned  in  Montserrat,  aliout  the  same  number  at 
St.  Kitts,  and  upwards  of  150  more  were  arrested  and  carried 
into  English  ports  of  the  Windward  Islands,  the  powers  com- 
bined against  France,  intending  to  suppress  every  species  of 
neutral  commerce  with  her,  or  any  of  her  colonies.  Yet,  those 
who  decry  protection  of  any  sort  have  said,  it  was  to  our  neu- 
trality, not  to  our  trade  regulations,  that  wo  owed  our  success 
in  the  carrying  trade.  Our  shipping  people  always  wanted 
more   protection   than  our  Government  afforded.     Historians 
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may  well  wonder  thai  it  was  possible  for  the  American  marine 
to  increase  in  tonnage  as  it  did. 

^Protection  to  Ann  rim  n  Comma  ■  This  is  tlu-  title  to 

certain  proceedings  of  Congress  in  1792.  November  19,  Mr. 
Williamson.  <>f  N.  C,  moved  "that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  for  promoting  commerce,  by  the 
increase  of  American  seamen,"  and  made  an  interesting  speech 
in  part  as  follows :  — 

"  Measures  have  already  been  taken  by  Congress  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  our  shipping  ;  but  no  effectual  and  general 
measure  has  been  adopted  for  increasing  the  number  of  nut  ire 
American  seamen.  Every  gentleman  in  my  hearing  knows 
there  are  always  a  OOnttdermMa  iiuiuIkt  of  foreigners  on  board 
American  vessels,  but  none  of  us  eoidd  have  expected,  and  some 
of  us  may  not  have  beard  of  the  injury  and  insults  to  wiii.h 
our  commerce  has  been  exposed,  from  having  British  seamen  on 
board  our  ships. 

**  A  schooner  called  the  David  and  George,  belonging  to 
Portsmouth  in  Virginia,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Goffigan, 
lately  touched  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  she  wta 
navigated  by  11  persons.  Three  of  that  number  who  liad  been 
on  shore  informed  Captain  Wickham,  who  commanded  an  armed 
reesel,  that  they  were  British  subjects.  Captain  W.  went  on 
board  the  American  vessel,  and  claimed  the  tliree  seamen ;  he 
also  claimed  wages  for  them.  Captain  G.  refused  to  deliver 
the  men,  and  declared  with  truth  that  nothing  was  ilue  UhUL 
Captain  W.  took  the  men  by  force,  and  by  the  same  regulation 
he  went  Into  the  hold,  and  took  as  much  of  the  cargo  as  he 
thought  fit,  under  the  cover  of  substitute  for  wages,  Captain 
(x.  complained  of  this  violence  and  robliery  to  Mr.  Clarksou, 
Governor  of  the  Province.  The  Governor  replied  that  he 
should  have  done  the  same  thing,  and  that  he  had  orders  from 
his  superiors  so  to  act  in  such  cases. 

"The  ship  Ulustrions  President,  belonging  to  Virginia, 
commanded  by  Captain  Butler,  touched  some  time  ago  at  Ma- 
deira, in  her  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  The  British  frigate 
Hyena,  commanded  by  Captain  Hargood,  lay  at  that  time  in 
the  road.     Seven  of  Captain  B.'s  sailors  being  British  subjects, 
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Captain  II.  sent  to  take  them  by  force  from  on  board  the  Ann  r 
ican  ship,  and  he  would  have  done  bo,  had  not  the  Governor  of 
the  island  interrupted  his  authority. 

"Tin.'  ship  Fame,  belonging  id  1'liilailrlplua,  commanded  by 
Walter  Sims,  on  her  way  to  the  East  Indies,  lately  touched 
at  Table  Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Captain  Blith,  who 
commanded  a  slop  of  20  guns,  then  lay  in  the  road.  One  of 
Capt.  Sims'  sailors,  a  native  of  Scotland,  offered  his  service  to 
Captain  With,  calling  himself  a  British  subject.  That  very 
man  in  Philadelphia  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  British  claim  was  best,  for  Capt.  Blith' s 
ship  was  strongest.  He  took  the  man,  sent  an  officer  on  board 
the  American  ship,  who  took  liberty  of  opening  the  after  hatch, 
searching  the  hold  and  looking  out  a  chest  and  clothes.  Capt. 
Blith  justifies  these  acts  of  violence,  by  saying  that  he  had 
printed  UuQweHont  to  take  all  who  called  themselves  British 
subject  }, 

"  These  are  a  few  out  of  the  numberless  cases  in  which  our 
ships  have  been  roblted  of  their  seamen,  and  they  are  samples 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  shall  be  constantly  treated,  white. 
we  depend  oh  foreigners  to  navigate  our  ships.  If  these  cases 
had  terminated  in  threats  and  abusive  language,  to  which  our 
flag  is  too  much  accustomed,  it  might  have  been  questioned 
whether  the  nation  of  the  offending  party  was  to  blame.  When 
you  are  told  by  one  officer  and  another  that  he  is  instructed  to 
f/istrrss  our  trade,  we  should,  if  possible,  deprive  them  of  the 
present  excuse.  Is  it  not  our  business  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  this  strange  conduct?  By  a  vitiated  passion  for  British 
goods,  we  are  universally  clothed  in  the  manufactures  of  that 
nation.  Our  debts  increase  every  year,  and  we  labor  to  make 
her  rich,  while  we  are  becoming  poor.  We  pour  our  treasures 
into  her  lap  more  than  any  other  nation  under  the  snn.  Ob- 
serve the  rewards !  I  say  nothing  about  her  measures  in  our 
Western  frontier;  but  our  trading  ships  are  boarded  and  plun- 
dered at  discretion  by  her  ships  of  war ;  and  yet  Great  Britain, 
whose  commerce  we  cherish,  is  the  only  nation  that  treat-  D 
in  this  manner.  ...  It  is  our  duty  to  consider  of  the  safest 
and  surest  mode  of  extending  our  commerce.     After  we  tove 
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been  told  that  an  American  vessel  having  sailors  on  board,  who 
chance  to  have  Wen  born  in  the  British  dominion,  is  subject  to 
be  deprived  of  her  hands,  robbed  of  her  property  and  tuned 
adrift  uhlmut  help,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  adduce  other 
arguments  in  favor  of  native  American  seamen  ;  but  other 
StMBg  and  conclusive  arguments  in  favor  of  the  measure  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  merchant's  property  in  critical  situations, 
or  in  distant  and  obscure  parts  of  the  world,  is  always  most 
safe  when  his  ship  is  navigated  by  men  who  uniformly  strive  to 
return  to  their  native  home,  and  whose  hopes  and  happiness 
et- litre  in  that  country  to  which  their  ship  belongs.  The  crew 
of  a  French  brig  some  weeks  ago  murdered  their  captaiu  and 
mate  on  our  coast;  that  misfortune,  in  all  probability,  would 
not  have  happened,  if  the  seamen  had  been  natives  of  France. 
Two  of  them  only  were  of  that  kingdom.  ...  I  shall  there- 
fore presume  that  it  is  OUT  duty,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  provide 
fur  the  daily  operations  of  pride  or  injustice,  by  furnishing  the 
men-bants  With    seamen    of  whom  WB    caunol     be    rubbei],  except 

ipen  declaration  of  war.  .  .  . 
*•  In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  numW  of  seamen,  we  should 
make  it  the  interest  of  every  master  or  owner  of  a  vessel  to 
have  one  or  more  apprentices.  For  this  puqxise  it  may  be 
proper  to  impose  a  small  additional  duty  of  tonnage  on  every 
American  bottom.  ...  A  drawback  of  this  duty  may  be 
allowed  to  such  vessels  as  are  navigated  by  a  'certain  number 
of  apprentices,  native  citizens,  according  to  their  several  bur- 
dens." .  .  .  Then  he  proposed  "a  general  provision  for  sick 
and  infimi  seamen,"  —  the  dues  for  the  same  to  be  called  "hos- 
pital money,"  —  the  seamen  to  contribute  also.  He  was  made 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  bring  in  a  bill.1 

We  should  have  to-day  a  law  for  the  increase  of  American 
seameu  on  the  very  same  principle  as  this  outlined   more  than  a 

my  ago.     By  the  carrying  of  apprentices  our  vessels  might 
save  the  payment  of  all  their  tonnage  dues,  but  we  must  first 

rid  of  our  "  reciprocity"  conventions. 

1  A  bill  of  this  kind  was  passed  in  1817.     Sec  chapter  xiii. 
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Forriijn  Countries  and  their  Trade.  As  the  officer  of  the 
Government  charged  with  the  guarding  of  our  commercial  and 
sea-carrying  interests,  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  Thomas 
Jefferson,  in  the  summer  of  1792,  made  an  investigation,  and 
in  December,  1793,  reported  to  Congress  upon  the  "  privileges 
and  restrictions  "  of  foreign  countries.  As  this  report  carried 
considerable  weight,  and  was  made  the  foundation  of  subsequent 
efforts  of  Congress  aud  the  Executive  to  improve  the  circum- 
stances of  our  trade  and  transportation,  we  shall  here  quote  it 
in  part :  — 

11  The  countries  with  which  the  United  States  have  their 
ililif  commercial  intercourse  are  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  their 
American  possessions. 

(4)    Ou»y«r  — Oct.  1T8»-S»pt.  17W5.  Export*.  Import*. 

Spain  and  dominion*. &2,0u.~>,907  8335,110 

Portugal           do 1, 283,462  695,763 

France               do 4,098,735  2,008,3-18 

(Iroirt  Hntnin  do 9,363,416  15,285,428 

Netherlands     do 1,963,880  1,172,092 

Denmark          do 224,415  351,364 

Sweden            do 47,240  14,886 

019,587,055  819,823,030 

"Our  navigation,  d<  jvi-inling  on  the  same  commerce,  will 
appear  by  the  following  statement  of  the  tonnage  of  our  own 
vessels,  entering  our  ports,  from  those  several  nations  and  their 
possessions,  in  one  year ;  that  is  to  say,  from  Oct.  1789,  to  Sept 
1790,  inclusive,  as  follows:  — 

•Spain,  19,695;  France,  116,410;  Netherlands,  58,858; 
Portugal,  28,676  ;  <  Ireat  Britain,  43,580  ;  Denmark,  14,655  ; 
Sweden,  750 ;  total,  277,524  tons." 
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After  detailing  the  commerce  and  the  restrictions  upon  it.  Mr. 
Jefferson  sums  up  as  follows :  — 

■  First.  In  Europe,  our  bread  stuff  is  at  most  times  under 
prohibitory  duties  in  England,  and  considerably  dutied  on  reex- 
portation from  Spain  to  her  colonies. 

'*  Our  tobaccos  are  heavily  dut.inl  in  England,  Sweden,  France, 
and  prohibited  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 

••  Our  rice  is  heavily  dutied  in  England  and  Sweden,  and 
prohibited  in  Portugal. 

"  Our  fish  and  salted  provisions  are  prohibited  in  England, 
and  under  prohibitory  duties  in  France. 

•• '  hir  whale  oils  arc  prohibited  in  England  and  Portugal. 
44  And  our  vessels  are  denied  naturalization  in  England,  and 
of  late,  in  France. 

md,    In    the  West   Indies — All  intercourse  is  prohil>- 
ited  with  the  possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

••  Our  salted  provisions  and  fish  are  prohibited  by  England. 
••  (  )ur  salted  |>ork  ami  bread  stuff  (except  maize")  are  received 
under  temporary  laws  only,  in  the  dominions  of  France,  and  our 
salted  fish  pays  there  a  weighty  doty. 

"  Third.  In  the  article  of  navigation  —  our  own  carriage  of 
our  own  tobacco  is  heavily  dutied  in  Sweden,  and  lately  in 
France.  We  can  carry  no  article,  not  of  our  own  production, 
to  the  British  ports  in  Europe.  Nor  even  our  own  produce  to 
her  American  possessions.  Our  ships,  though  purchased  and 
navigated  by  their  own  subjects,  are  not  permitted  to  be  used, 
even  in  their  trade  with  us.  While  the  vessels  of  other  nations 
are  secured  by  standing  laws,  which  cannot  be  altered  but  by  the 
concurrent  will  of  the  three  branches  of  the  British  Legislature. 
in  UUryiilg  thither  any  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong,  which  may  be  lawfully  carried  in  any  v. .■>- 
sels,  ours,  with  the  same  prohibition  of  what  is  foreign,  are  fur- 
ther prohibited  by  a  standing  law  (12  Car.  2,  18,  sec.  3)  from 
carrying  thither  all  and  any  of  our  own  domestic  productions 
and  manufactures.     A  subsequent  act,  indeed,  has  authorized 

their  Executive  to  permit,  the  carriage  of  our  own  productions 
in  our  own  bottoms  at  its  sole  discretion  ;  and  the  permission 
has  been  given,  from  year  to  year,  by  proclamation,  but  subject 
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every  moment  to  be  withdrawn  on  t/uit  single  will,  in  which 
event  our  vessels,  having  anything  on  board,  stand  interdicted 
from  the  entry  of  all  British  ports.  The  disadvantage  of  a  ten- 
ure  which  may  be  so  suddenly  discontinued  was  experienced  by 
our  merchants  on  a  late  occasion  (April  12,  1792)  when  an 
official  notification,  that  this  law  would  bo  strictly  enforced, 
gave  them  just  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  their  vessels  and 
cargoes  dispatched  or  destined  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Minister  of  that  Court,  indeed,  frankly  expressed  his  per- 
sonal conviction,  that  the  words  of  the  order  went,  further  than 
was  intended,  and  so  ho  afterwards  officially  informed  us ;  but 
the  embarrassments  of  the  moment  were  real  and  great,  and  the 
possibility  of  their  renewal  lays  our  commerce  to  that  country 
under  the  same  species  of  discouragement  as  to  other  countries, 
where  it  is  regulated  by  a  single  legislator  ;  and  the  distinction 
is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  noticed,  that  our  navigation  is  ex- 
cluded from  t/i'  s'curity  of  fixed  laws,  while  that  security  is 
given  to  the  navigation  of  otl- 

"  Our  vessels  pay  in  their  ports,  Is.  9d.  sterling  per  ton, 
light  and  trinity  dues,  more  than  is  paid  by  British  ships,  except 
in  the  port  of  London,  where  they  pay  the  same  as  British. 

"The  greater  part  of  what  they  receive  from  us  is  reexported 
to  other  countries,  under  the  useless  charges  of  an  intermediate 
dcjMisite.  and  double  voyage."   .    .    . 

Thr  /«(  fur  lit  xtrii ■timi.t.      As    for  the  remedies  prar 

tieable  or  possible,  ami  the  philosophy  underlying  the  same,  Mr. 
Jefferson  entered  at  length. 

M  Such  being  the  restrictions  on  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  United  States,  the  question  is,  in  what  way  they  may  best 
be  removed,  modified,  or  counteracted? 

"  At  to  commerce,  two  methods  occur.  1.  By  friendly  ar- 
rangements with  the  several  nations  with  whom  these  restric- 
tions exist ;  or,  2.  By  the  separate  act  of  our  own  Legislatures 
for  countervailing  their  effects. 

"There  can  bo  no  doubt  but   that,  of  these  two,   friendly 

arrangement  is  the  most  eligible.     Instead  of  embarrassing  com. 

mer06  under  piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties,  and  prohibitions, 

it  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ; 
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could  every  country  be  employed  in  producing  that  which  nature 
has  beat  fitted  it  to  produce,  and  each  be  free  to  exnhangp  with 
others  mutual  surpluses  for  mutual  wants,  the  greatest  mass 
possible  would  then  be  produced  of  thus*  things  virion  Oontrib* 
rite  to  human  life  and  human  happiness;  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind would  be  haoronsod,  sod  their  condition  bettered." 

Utopian    Soiu  ,.'.     While  this   philosophy   might  be 

creditable  to  a  kind-hearted  sleeper  in  dreamland,  a-  living 
visionary  and  humane,  it  will  not  bear  application  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  because  it  takes  DO  account  of  human  nature, 
■ad  pays  no  attention  to  the  law  of  evolution.  Progress  is  the 
kighar  lam  of  man.  To  progress,  a  nation  must  extend  its 
knowledge  and  perfect  its  character,  since  otherwise  it  cannot 
improve  and  rise  from  one  plane  to  another  in  civilization.  Free 
commerce  does  not,  practically,  mean  general  advancement.  It 
means  that  one  nation  shall  monopolize  a  few  industries,  or  a 
few  arts  —  one  agriculture  and  another  navigation,  one  manu- 
facturing and  another  banking  ;  it  destines  one  nation  to  become 
rich  and  another  to  remain  poor ;  one  to  become  enlightened 
and  another  to  remain  ignorant ;  one  to  acquire  master)",  wealth 
and  power,  and  others  to  be  dependents  and  slaves.  It  is  only 
by  every  people  having  the  opportunity  to  study  every  science, 
practice  every  art,  and  fully  exercise  their  intellectual  faculties, 
that  human  liberty  with  perfection  of  character,  can  lie  attained. 
Each  nation  or  people  or  community  should  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity. Any  one  finding  itself  at  a  disadvantage  must  lie  fire 
to  regulate  its  intercourse  with  regard  to  an  improvement  of  its 
rirrumstances.  Tin's  is  at  once  both  natural  and  divine.  u  Free 
commerce  "  cannot  amount  to  a  rational  dream.  Just  and  equal 
•  iiuneree  is  quite  another  thing.  However,  we  will  hear  Mr. 
.U-fferson  through. 

"  Would  even  a  single  nation  begin  with  the  United  States 
this  system  of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  it 
with  that  nation  ;  since  it  is  one  by  one  only,  that  it  can  be  ex- 
tended to  all.  Where  the  circumstances  of  either  party  render 
it  expedient  to  levy  a  revenue  of  impost,  on  commerce,  its  free- 
dom might  be  modified  in  that  particular,  by  mutual  and  equiva- 
lent measures,  preserving  it  entire  in  all  others. 
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u  Some  nations,  not  yet  ripe  for  free  commerce  in  all  its  extent, 
might  still  be  willing  to  mollify  its  restrictions  and  regulations 
for  us,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages  which  an  intercourse  with 
us  might  offer.  Particularly  they  may  concur  with  us  in  reciji- 
rocating  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  each  side,  or  in  compensating 
any  excess  of  duty  by  equivalent  advantages  of  another  nature. 
Our  commerce  is  certainly  of  a  character  to  entitle  it  to  favor  in 
most  countries.  The  commodities  we  offer  are  either  necessaries 
of  life,  or  materials  for  manufacture,  or  convenient  subjects  of 
revenue  ;  and  we  take  in  exchange,  cither  manufactures,  when 
have  received  the  last  finish  of  art  and  industry,  or  mere 
luxuries.  Such  customers  may  reasonably  expect  welcome  and 
friendly  treatment  at  even-  market.  Customers,  too,  whose  de- 
mands, increasing  with  their  wealth  and  population,  must  very 
slmt'tly  give  full  employment  to  the  whole  industry  of  any  nation 
whatever,  in  any  line  of  supply  they  may  get  into  the  habit  of 
calling  for  from  it. 

u  But  shoidd  any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it 
may  better  find  its  advantage  by  continuing  its  system  of  prohi- 
bitions, duties,  and  regulations,  it  behooves  us  to  protect  our 
citizen*,  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions, 
duties,  and  regulations,  also.  Free  commerce  and  navigation 
are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them. 

Navigation  Superior  to  Commerce  "Our  navigation  in- 
volves still  higher  considerations.  As  a  branch  of  industry^  it 
is  valuable,  but  as  a  resource  of  defense,  essential. 

"  Its  value  as  a  branch  of  industry  is  enhanced  by  the  de- 
pendence of  so  many  other  branches  on  it.  In  times  of  general 
peace,  it  multiplies  competitors  for  employment  in  transportation, 
and  so  keeps  that  at  its  proper  level ;  and  in  times  of  war,  that 
is  to  say,  when  those  nations  who  may  be  our  principal  carriers, 
shall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  if  we  have  not  within  ourselves 
the  means  of  transportation,  our  produce  must  be  exported  in 
belligerent  vessels,  at  the  increased  expense  of  war  freight  and 
insurance,  and  the  articles  which  will  not  bear  that  must  perish 
on  our  hands. 

"  But  it  is  as  a  resource  of  defense,  that  our  navigation  will 
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neither  neglect  nor  forbearance.  The  pMJtfofl  ami  circum- 
»  of  the  United  States  leave  them  nothing  to  fear  on  their 
Iaml  I  Mian],  ami  nothing  to  desire  beyond  their  present  rights. 
But  on  their  sea  board  they  are  open  to  injury,  and  they  have 
there,  too,  a  commerce  which  must  be.  protected.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  possessing  a  respectable  body  of  citizen  seamen,  and 
of  arttltt  and  establishments  in  readiness  for  shipbuilc' 

"  Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common  property  of  all,  open 
to  the  industry  of  all,  so  that  every  person  and  vessel  should  be 
free  to  take  employment  wherever  it  could  be  found,1  the  Oi 
States  would  certainly  not  set  the  example  of  appropriating  to 
themselves,  exclusively,  any  portion  of  the  common  stock  of  oc- 
cupation. They  would  rely  on  the  enterprise  and  nativity  of 
their  citizens,  for  a  due  participation  of  the  benefits  of  the  sea- 
going business,  and  fur  keeping  the  marine  class  of  citizens  equal 
to  their  object.  But  if  particular  nations  grasp  at  undue 
nharcs,  and  more  especially,  if  they  seize  on  the.  means  of  the 
t'nited  States,  to  convert  them  into  aliment  for  their  own 
strength,  and  withdraw  them  entirely  from  the  support  of  those 
to  whom  they  belong,  d ''//' m M re  and  protecting  measures  become 
■/  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  marine  resource*  are 
thus  invaded  ;  or  it  will  be  disarmed  of  its  defense,  its  produc- 
ti'ins  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  possessed  it- 
self  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  its  politics 
may  In-  influenced  by  those  who  command  its  commerce.  The 
carriage  of  its  own  commodities,  if  once  established  in  another 
channel,  cannot  be  resumed  in  the  moment  we  may  desire.  If 
we  lose  the  seamen  and  artists  whom  it  now  occupies,  we  lose 
the  present  means  of  marine  defense,  and  time  will  be  requisite 
to  raise  up  others,  when  disgrace  or  losses  shall  bring  to  our 
feelings,  the  error  of  having  abandoned  them.  The  materials 
for  maintaining  our  due  Bhare  of  navigation  are  ours  in  abun- 
dance. And,  as  to  the  mode  of  using  them,  we  have  only  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  those  who  thus  put  us  on  the.  defensive^ 
or  others  equivalent  and  better  fitted  to  our  circumstances." 

1  By  some  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  case  now,  but,  until  human  nature  be- 
comes angelic,  it  will  never  be  ao —  in  respect  to  rival  flags.  Foreign  mer- 
chants cannot  be  expected  to  load  our  ships  and  let  their  own  go  idle,  nor  will 
tbej  do  so. 
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The  Principle*  of  lleciprocify,  "The  following  principlfs, 
being  founded  in  reciprocity,  appear  perfectly  just,  and  to  offer 
no  cause  of  complaint  to  any  nation. 

"  1.  Where  a  nation  imposes  high  duties  on  our  productions, 
or  prohibits  them  altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  do  the 
same  by  theirs;  first  burdening  or  excluding  those  product  in  1 1- 
which  they  bring  here,  in  competition  with  our  own  of  the  same 
kind ;  selecting  next  such  manufactures  as  we  take  from  them 
in  greatest  quantity,  and  which  at  the  same  time  we  could  the 
soonest  furnish  to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other  countries  ;  im- 
posing on  them  duties,  lighter  at  first,  but  heavier  and  heavier 
afterwards,  as  other  channels  of  supply  open.  Such  duties  hav- 
ing  the  effect  of  iiuihvrt  encouragement  to  dor/watte  manufac- 
tures of  the  same  kind,  may  induce  the  manufacturer  to  come 
himself,  into  these  States,  where  cheaper  subsistence,  equal  laws, 
and  a  vent  of  his  wares,  free  of  duty,  may  insure  him  the  high- 
est profits  from  his  skill  and  industry.  .  .  .  The  oppressions 
on  our  agriculture,  in  foreign  ports,  would  thus  be  made  the 
occasion  of  relieving  it  from  a  dependence  on  the  counsels  and 
conduct  of  others,  and  of  promoting  arts,  manufactures,  and 
population  at  home. 

M  2.  Where  a  nation  refuses  permission  to  our  merchants  and 
factors  to  reside  within  certain  parts  of  their  dominions,  we  may, 
if  it  should  be  thought  expedient,  refuse  residence  to  theirs  in 
any  and  every  part  of  ours,  or  modify  their  transactions. 

"  3.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  receive,  in  our  vessels,  any 
productions  but  our  own,  we  may  refuse  to  receive  in  theirs,  any 
but  their  own  productions.  The  first  and  second  clauses  of  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee1  are  well  formed  to  effect  this 
object. 

**  4.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  consider  any  vessel  as  ours 
which  has  not  been  built  within  our  territories,  we  should  refuse 
to  consider  theirs,  any  vessel  not  built  within  their  territories. 

"  5.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  our  vessels,  the  carriage  even 
of  our  own  productions,  to  certain  countries,  under  their  domin- 
ion, we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of  every  description,  the  carriage 

1  Tlii.i  may  have  been  the  committee  of  twelve  appointed  Deoomher  15th, 
1790,  but  there  is  no  record  of  their  measure. 
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of  the  same  productions  to  the  same  countries.  But,  as  justice 
and  good  neighborhood  would  dictate  that  those  who  have  no 
port  in  imposing  the  restriction  on  us  should  not  be  victims  of 
measures  adopted  to  defeat  its  effect,  it  may  be  proper  to  contino 
the  restriction  to  vessels  owned  OX  navigated  by  any  sul 
the  same  dominant  power,  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  which  the  said  productions  are  to  be  cjniiil  And 
to  prevent  all  inconvenience  to  the  said  inhabitants,  and  to  our 
own,  by  too  sudden  a  check  on  the  means  of  transportation,  we 
may  continue  to  admit  the  vessels  marked  for  future  exclusion, 
on  an  advanced  tonnage  (duty),  and  for  such  length  of  time 
only,  as  may  be  supposed  necessary  to  provide  against  that  in 
convenience. 

"  The  establishment  of  some  of  these  principles  by  Great 
Britain,  alone,  has  already  lost  us  in  our  commerce  With  that 
country  and  its  possessions,  between  eight  aud  nine  hunl 
vessels  of  near  40,000  tons  burden,  according  to  the  statements 
from  official  sources,  in  which  they  have  coniid.'iice.  This  in- 
volves a  proportional  loss  of  seamen,  shi|>\\  ml  ship- 
building,  and  is  too  serious  a  loss  to  admit  fin  I  ■  of  some 
effectual  rem 

Discriminating   Duties   HO    TflCOMH nirnre.      ''It    is   true    W6 

must  expect  some  inconvenience  in  practice  from  the  establish- 
ment of  discriminating  duties.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  we  arc  left  to  choose  between  two  tolls.  These 
inconveniences  arc  nothing,  when  weighed  against  the  loss  of 
wealth  and  loss  of  force,  which  will  follow  our  persevcra> 
the  plan  of  indiscrimination.  When  once  it  shau  bo  perceived 
that  we  arc  either  in  the  system  or  in  the  habit  of  giving  equal 
advantages  to  those  who  extinguish  our  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion by  duties  and  prohibitions,  as  to  those  who  treat  both  with 
liberality  and  justice,  liberality  and  justice  will  bo  conviit'  tl 
by  all  into  duties  and  prohibitions.  It  is  not  to  the  modera- 
tion and  justice  of  others  we  are  to  trust  for  fair  and  equal 
access  to  market  with  our  productions,  or  for  our  clue  share  in 
the  transportation  of  them  ;  but  to  our  own  means  of'  indi, 
ence  and  the  firm  will  to  use  them.  Nor  do  the  inconveniences 
of  discrimination  merit  consideration.     Not  one  of  the  nations 
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before  mentioned,  perhaps  not  a  commercial  nation  on  the  earth, 
ia  without  them.  In  our  case,  one  distinction  aloue  will  suffice  : 
that  is  to  say,  between  nations  who  favor  our  productions  and 
navigation,  and  those  who  do  not  favor  them.  One  set  of 
moderate  duties,  for  the  Bret,  and  a  fixed  advance  on  these  as 
to  BOOH  articles,  and  prohibitions  an  to  others,  for  the  hist. 

"  Still  it  must  be  repeated,  that  friendly  arrangements  are 
preferable  with  all  who  will  come  into  them,  and  that  we  should 
carry  into  such  arrangements  all  the  liberality  and  spirit  of 
accommodation  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

••  France  has  of  her  own  accord,  proposed  negotiations  for 
improving,  by  a  new  treaty,  on  fair  and  equal  principles,  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries.  But  her  internal 
disturbances  have  hitherto  prevented  the  prosecution  of  them 
to  effect,  though  we  have  had  repeated  assurances  of  a  continu- 
ance of  the  disposition. 

■  Proposals  of  friendly  arrangement  have  been  made  on  our 
part,  by  the  present  Government,  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as 
the  Message  states  ;  but,  being  already  on  as  good  a  footing  in 
law,  and  a  better  in  fact,  than  the  most  favored  nation,  they 
have  not,  as  yet,  discovered  any  disposition  to  have  it  meddled 
with. 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  friendly  arrangements 
would  be  declined  by  the  other  nations,  with  whom  we  have  such 
commercial  intercourse  as  may  render  them  important.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  would  rest  with  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  to  deter- 
mine whether,  as  to  those  nations,  they  will  not  surcease  ex  parte 
regulations,  on  the  reasonable  presumption,  that  they  will  con- 
cur in  doing  whatever  justice  and  moderation  dictate  should  be 
done." 

Th.  Jefferson. 


Application  of  Reciprocity  to  the  Foreign  Carrying  Trade, 
The  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Report  depend  entirely  upon  the  assumption  that,  as 
to  the  carrying  trade,  American  vessels  eotild  compete  eom- 
fortably  and  with  success  alongside  of  foreign  ships,  in  our  own 
trade,  on  the  same  footing  in  law.     But  there  is  a  footing  in 
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fact)  we  have  learned  to  our  sorrow,  that  may  outpoint  and 
outdo  enactments*  Mr.  .Icifferson  waa  aware  of  l><>t)i  kinds  of 
footing,  but,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  equality  at  ports  and  in 
•  'l^Tuin-liouses  was  so  desirable  that  it  was  thought  sufficient. 
With  retpaot  to  some  nations  this  was  undoubte- 1 1  \  di  ■  one. 
At  any  rate,  we  would  be  so  glad  to  get  equality  that  we  would 
be  pleased  to  grant  it  in  every  case,  and  try  for  contentment 
with  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  indicate  a  course  for  Congress  where 
the  footing  in  fact  was  decidedly  against  our  success,  and 
would  be  bound  to  work  out  failure,  and  the  final  extinction  of 
our  marine.  This  problem  was  not  properly  before  him.  But 
wc  cannot  doubt  if  it  had  been,  he  would  have  solved  it  in  favor 
of  his  native  hind,  if  in  so  doing  he  was  obliged  to  regulate 
trade  under  the  power  given  in  the  Constitution,  to  the  end 
that  an  American  marine  should  survive  and  flourish.  Against 
a  footing  in  fact  that  would  cause  ruin  and  decay  in  our  navi. 
gat  ion,  Mr.  Jefferson's  spirit  would  liavo  openly  rebelled.  He 
believed  firmly  in  the  need  of  an  American  marine,  and  con- 
cientiously  favored  the  application  of  protection  where  indis- 
pensable for  the  national  good. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


DEBATE   UPON    MADISON'S    RESOLUTIONS,    1794. 

Sequel  of 'Jefferson**  Report.  Perhaps  no  report  of  a  cabi- 
net officer  to  Congress  ever  stirred  that  body  more  thoroughly 
than  thiil  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  171*3.  It  was,  indeed, 
well  calculated  to  induce  a  determination  to  have  justice  for 
our  citizens,  and  fair  plaj  fax  their  commerce  and  navigation. 
These  were  increasing  in  moment,  but  not  at  the  pace  possible, 
nor  with  the  rertniuty  desirable.  In  four  years  our  tonnage 
entrances,  in  the  foreign  trade,  had  grown  from  123,893  tons 
to  367,734  ;  and  our  share  of  carriage  had  increased  from  30, 
or  less,  to  77  per  cent,  in  export  trade  ;  and  front  about  18  to  82 
per  cent,  in  import  business.  But  our  utmost  legislative  i m  om 
agement  had  not  been  given.  It  was  difficult  to  convince  many 
members  of  Congress  that  greater  good  was  not  attainable, 
were  justice  to  be  done.  Old  oppressions  seemed  cast  off  for 
new.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  conservatives  with  abundant 
patience,  who  contented  themselves  with  moving  slowly. 

Views  of  Tliomas  II  Button.  In  his  work  on  the  "De- 
bates of  Congress,"  in  regard  to  regulating  our  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  Mr.  Benton  thus  itfttafl  his  views:- — ■ 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  1794,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  elaborate  debates  which  our  Congress  has 
furnished.  It  grew  out  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  con- 
ferring power  •  to  regulate  eoinuieree  with  foreign  nations,'  and 
gives  the  interpretation  of  its  authors,  which  is  wholly  <l[tj'<-n  at 
in  its  nature,  and  also  distinct,  from  the  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect import  duties.  The  latter  was  to  raise  revenue,  the  former 
to  make  such  discriminations  in  trade  and  transportation  as  to 
/ '/  "ted  our  merchants  and  shipowners  from  the  adverse  regula- 
tions and  devices  of  our  rivals. 
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H  While  the  lack  of  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce  was 
a  primary  defect  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its  exorcise-  ho  great  as  to  form  a  chief  cause  for  creating 
the  Federal  Government,  it  is  singular  that  Congress  has  always 
looked  it,  or  confounded  it  with  the  impost  or  revenue  ]>owcr. 
Though  not  ii  "1,  it  IS  Ik  power  which  has ■  fouri'l  a  n««  il 

for  its  exercise,  m  $ndii  "<;/"">."  ' 

Sentiment  of  the  Itrx<  Julians.  These  notable  resolves  were 
necessarily  aimed  at  Great  Britain,  and  their  discussion  for  two 
months  did  much  to  endanger  our  relations  with  tliat  nation, 
which,  at  the  time,  from  other  causes,  were  rather  insecure.  In 
fact,  it  was  after  the  great  debate  started,  that  Washington 

Bght  it  prudent  to  send  Judge  Jay  to  negotiate  his  famous 
treaty.-  Its  first  effect  was  to  modify  the  shipping  -ituation. 
and  to  allay  somewhat  the  resentment  of  the  country.  It  became 
deniable,  also,  to  give  the  British  aohanes  to  perform  their  new 

covenant  — to  give  up  the  Western  forts,  and  to  eca-Jc  their  en- 
oourageinent  to  the  savages,  for  some  time  past,  molesting  and 
murdering  on  the  frontiers.  The  first  of  the  resolutions  was 
adopted,  the  others  were  not  afterward  taken  up.  With  the  dis- 
crimination which  they  contained  in  favor  of  France,  their  pas- 
sage was  heavily  handicapped.  Their  sentiment  was:  "  Free 
commerce  is  not  to  be  given  for  burthens  and  impositions."  In 
i  words,  if  foreign  nations,  one  or  more,  protect  their  com- 
merce and  navigation,  we  must  then  protect  our  own  —  equal 
fooling  in  fact  being  an  indispensable  condition  for  success. 
This  sentiment  of  the  time  was  well  expressed  by  able  debaters. 
What  they  contended  for  is  well  worth  understanding,  as  we 
have  for  many  years  past  given  free  ennunews  and  unrestricted 
navigation  for  burdens,  impositions,  and  even  insults,  to  such  an 
extent  that  little  remains  of  a  wasted  marine  :  and  v.  BK  com- 
|h  lied  t«>  rebuild  and  reinstate  it,  either  by  constitutional  regu- 
lations, or  by  questionable  taxation. 

Mr.  Madison's  Speech.  The  House  having  under  considera- 
tion the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  —  on  the  privileges 
and  restrictions  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United 

1  The  acta  of  1818  and  1820  were  purely  regulations  of  commerce. 
*  The  British  Ministry  disliked  the  resolutions  and  favoivd  tbia  treaty. 
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States  in  foreign  countries,  —  Mr.  Madison  made  some  general 
observations,  and  then  remarked,  that  "  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  not  at  this  day  on  that  respectable  footing  to 
which,  from  its  nature  and  importance,  it  is  entitled."  He  re- 
ferred to  its  situation  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
when  conflicting  systems  of  encouragement  prevailed  in  the  dif- 
ferent States.  "  The  then  existing  state  of  things  gave  rise  to 
that  convention  of  Delegates  from  the  different  States.1  who  met 
to  deliberate  on  some  general  principles  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce,  which  might  be  conducive,  in  their  operation,  to  the 
general  welfare,  and  that  such  measures  should  be  adopted  as 
would  conciliate  the  friendship  and  good  faith  of  those  countries 
who  were  disposed  to  enter  into  the  nearest  commercial  connec- 
tions with  ns."  ..."  But  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  sys- 
tem which  has  been  pursued  ever  since  ?  What  is  the  present 
situation  of  our  commerce  ?  From  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  after  four  years'  experiment  it  appeared  incumbent  on 
the  United  States  to  see  whether  they  could  not  mis  take  mea- 
sures promotive  of  those  objects  for  which  the  Government  was 
in  a  great  degree  instituted."  .  .  . 

Continuing,  Mr.  Madison  read  the  following  resolutions  :  — 

Text  of  the  Madison  Resolutions.  "  Resolved,  As  thu  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  would  be  pro- 
moted by  further  restrictions  and  higher  duties,  in  certain  cases,  on  tho 
manufactures  and  navigation  of  foreign  nations  employed  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  than  those  now  imposed. 

"  1.  That  an  additional  duty  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  following  arti- 
cles, manufactured  by  European  nations  having  no  commercial  treaty 
with  tho  United  States  :  .  .  . 

"  2.  That  an  additional  duty  of  per  ton  ought  to  be  laid  on 

the  veBsehj  belonging  to  nations  having  no  commercial  treaty  with  tho 
United  States. 

••  •"'.  That  the  duty  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  nations  having  com- 
mercial treaties  with  the  United  Slates  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
per  ton." 

1  This  was  tho  "  Annapolis  Convention,"  in  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Madison's 
suggestion,  as  was  also  clause  3,  in  section  8  of  article  1  of  the  Constitution 
—  to  regulate  our  foreign  trade  so  as  to  favor  onr  navigation. 

3  Four  nations  only,  at  the  time,  had  made  such  treaties  —  Prussia, 
Sweden,  France,  and  Holland. 
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"  4.  That  where  any  nation  may  refuse  to  consider  as  vessel*  of  the 
United  States  any  vessel  not  built  within  the  United  States,  the  foreign* 
built  vessels  of  such  nations  ought  to  hu  subjected  to  a  like  refusal,  un- 
less built  within  the  United  States.1 

"5.  Where  any  nation  may  refuse  to  admit  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States,  unless  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  or  to  admit  them  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  if  last  imported 
from  any  place  not  within  the  United  States,  a  like  restriction  ought, 
aftci  day  of  ,  to  be  extended  to  the  produce  and 

manufactures  of  8uch   nation,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  duty  of 
per  ton  extraordinary  ought  to  be  imposed  on  vessel*  so  im- 
porting any  such  produce  or  manufactures. 

"  6.  That  where  any  nation  may  refuse  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  a  carriage  of  the  produce  or  manufactures  thereof  while  such 
produce  or  manufactures  are  admitted  by  it  in  its  own  vessels,  it  would 
be  jast  to  make  the  restriction  reciprocal ;  but,  inasmuch  as  such  a  mea- 
sure, if  suddenly  adopted,  might  be  particularly  distressing  in  cases 
which  merit  the  benevolent  attention  of  the  United  States,  it  is  expedient 
for  the  present  that  a  tonnage  duty  extraordinary  only  of  be 

imposed  on  the  vessels  so  employed:  and  that  all  distilled  spirits  im- 
ported therein  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty  of  one 
part  of  the  existing  duty. 

'•  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  liquidating  and  ascertaining 
the  losses  sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the  operation 
of  particular  regulations  of  any  country  contravening  the  law  of  nations, 
and  that  such  losses  be  reimbursed,  in  the  rirst  instance,  out  of  the  addi- 
tional duties  on  the  manufactures,  productions  and  vessels,  of  the  natiuu 
establishing  such  unlawful  regulations." 

Mr.  Miulisnn,  speaking  to  these  resolutions,  said:  — 
"  We  should  also  obtain  an  equitable  share  in  carrying  our 
own  produce ;  we  should  enter  into  the  field  of  competition  on 
equal  terms,  and  enjoy  the  actual  benefit  of  advantages  which 
nature  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  entitle  us  to.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United  States,  by  exercising  her 
natural  rights,  without  violating  the  rights,  or  even  the  equitable 
pretensions,  of  other  nations  —  by  doing  no  more  than  most  na- 
tions do  for  (he  jvrotcction  of  their  interests,  and  much  less  than 
some,  to  make  her  Interests  respected  ;  for  what,  we  recti  v»- from. 
l   until  ais  are  but  luxuries  to  us,  which,  if  we  choose  to  throw 

1  We  had  aduiitted  to  registry,  as  American,  all  foreigu-lmilt  vessels  owned 
by  citizen*  ou  May  1G,  1789. 
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,  wo  could  deprive  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  those  luxu- 
ries, of  even  bread,  if  we  are  forced  to  the  contest  of  self-denial. 
This  being  the  case,  our  country  may  make  her  enemies  feel  the 
extent  of  her  power." 

"  The  last  resolution  is  in  a  manner,  distinct  from  the  rest. 
The  nation  is  bound  by  the  most  sacred  obligation,  to  jtroteet  the 
right*  of  its  citizens  against  the  violation  of  them  from  any 
quarter ;  or,  if  they  cannot  protect,  they  are  bound  to  repay  the 
damage." 

The  Debate  ensuimj.  Ten  days  later  Mr.  Smith,  of  S.  C, 
replied  to  Mr.  Madison  and  urged  conservative  views.    He  said  : 

"  The  rei>ort  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  teudeneies  of  that  report  (whatever  may  have  been 
the  design  of  the  reporter)  appears  to  be  to  induce  a  false  esti- 
mate of  a  comparative  condition  of  our  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  to  urge  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  scheme  of  retaliat- 
ing regulations,  restrictions,  and  exclusions."  He  proposed  to 
compare  conditions  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  taking 
I  'i -ance  before  the  Revolution  then  in  progress  and  our  own  coun- 
try at  the  linn  ..I  t  In-  report  He  exhibited  a  table,  to  show  that 
we  were  not  worse  off  than  France.  He  protested  that  B  this 
country  is  at  present  in  a  very  delicate  crisis,  and  one  requiring 
dispassionate  reflection,  cool  and  mature  deliberation." 

Mr.  Madison,  the  day  following,  answering  Mr.  Smith,  said 
in  part :  — 

"  The  propositions  before  the  Committee  turned  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  anything  ought  to  be  done  at  this  time  in  the  way 
of  commercial  regulations  toward  vindicating  and  advancing 
our  national  interests.  Perhaps  it  might  be  made  a  question 
with  some,  whether,  in  mnj  ctim\  legislative  regiilatiinis  of  com- 
merce were  consistent  with  its  nature  and  prosperity.  Hepro- 
fi'ssi  il  himself  4a  friend  to  the  theory  which  gives  to  industry  a 
free  course,  under  the  impulse  of  individual  interests  and  the 
guidance  of  individual  sagacity." 

He  was  persuaded,  it  would  be  happy  for  all  nations,  if  the 
barriers  erected  by  prejudice,  by  avarice,  ami  by  despotism 
were  broken  down,  and  a  free  intercourse  established  among 
them.     u  Yet  to  this,  as  to  all  other  general  rules,  there  miyht 
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be  exceptions  ;  and  the  rule  itself  required  what  did  not  ej-i*t, 
—  that  it  should  be  general "  —  (in  fact,  that  the  strong  bIuiiM 
crush  the  weak,  that  the  sick  should  take  no  medicine  ! ) 

Tn  illustrate  his  position-  he  referred  to  the  Navigation  Act 
of  Grout  Britain,  which,  not  being  counterbalanced  by  any  sim- 
ilar acts  on  the  part  of  rival  nations,  had  secured  to  that  power 
no  less  than  eleven  twelfths  of  the  shipping  and  seamen  employed 
In  her  trade.  It  is  stated  that  in  1660,  when  the  act  of  1651 
had  been  amended,  the  foreign  tonnage  was  to  the  British  as  one 
to  four  ;  in  1700,  less  than  one  to  six  ;  in  1725,  as  one  to  nine- 
teen ;  in  1750,  as  one  to  twelve  ;  in  1774,  nearly  the  same.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  period,  the  tonnage  was  but  06,200 
tons;  at  the  end  of  it.  1,136,162. 

Mr.  Madison  continued :  "To  allow  trade  to  regulate  itself  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  admitted  as  a  maxim  universally  sound. 
Our  own  experience  ha.s  taught  us  that,  in  certain  reuses,  it  is 
the  same  thing  with  allowing  one-  nation  to  regulate  it  for  an- 
other. ...  A  small  burden  only  in  foreign  ports  on  American 
vessels,  and  a  perfect  equality  of  foreign  vessels  with  our  own 
in  our  own  ports,  would  gradually  vanish  the  latter  altogether." 
Then  he  proved  this  from  our  own  history. 

Wfiy  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  **  As  early  as  the  year 
succeeding  the  peace,  1784,  the  effect  of  the  foreign  policy 
(British),  which  began  to  be  felt  in  our  trade  aud  navigation,, 
excited  universal  attention  and  inquietude.  The  first  effort 
thought  of  was  an  application  of  Congress  to  the  States  for  a 
grant  of  power,  for  a  limited  time,  to  regtdate  our  foreign  com* 
mei  ' 

This  effort  failing,  "the  States  next  endeavored  to  effect 
their  purpose  by  separate  but  concurrent  regulations.  Massa- 
chusetts opened  a  correspondence  with  Virginia  ami  other  States 
in  order  to  bring  alxmt  the  plan.  Here,  again,  the  effort  was 
abortive.1  Out  of  this  experience  grew  the  measures  which  ter- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  a  government  competent  to  the 
regulation,  of  our  commercial  interests  and  the  vindication  of 
our  commercial  rights." 

1  Massachusetts,  with  seven  other  States,  did  not  attend  the  Annapolis 
Convention. 
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*'  As  these  were  the  first  object*  of  the  people  in  the  steps 
taken  for  establishing  the  present  Government,  they  were  uni- 
versally expected  to  be  among  the  first  fruits  of  its  operation. 
In  tni3  expectation  the  public  were  disappointed.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  different  forms,  and  received  the  repeated  sanction 
of  this  branch  of  the  Legislature,  but  they  expired  in  the  Sen- 
ate —  not,  indeed,  as  was  alleged,  from  a  dislike  to  the  attempt 
altogether,  hut  the  i nullification  given  to  it.1  It  has  not  appeared, 
however,  that  it  was  ever  renewed  in  a  different  form  in  that 
House,  and  for  some  time  it  has  been  allowed  to  doej)  in  Ijoth.  . .  . 

u  When  the  subject  was  discussed  in  the  first  Congress,  it 
was  said  that  we  ought  to  try  the  effect  of  a  generous  jxjlicy 
toward  Great  Britain  ;  that  we  ought  to  give  time  for  negotiat- 
ing a  treaty  of  commerce ;  tliat  we  ought  to  await  the  close  of 
negotiations  for  explaining  and  executing  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Wfl  have  now  awaited  a  term  of  more  than  four  years.  The 
treaty  of  peace  remain!  HimMltflld  on  her  part,  though  all  pre- 
text for  delay  has  been  removed  by  the  slips  taken  on  ours  ;  no 
treaty  of  commerce  is  either  in  train  or  in  prospect ;  instead  of 
relaxations  in  former  articles  complained  of,  we  suffer  new  and 
aggravated  violations  of  our  rights.  ...  It  was,  indeed,  the 
practice  of  Great  Britain  sometimes  to  relax  her  Navigation 
Ai-t  bo  far,  in  time  of  war,  as  to  permit  to  neutral  vessels  a  cir. 
cuitous  carnage  ;  but,  as  yet,  the  act  was  in  full  force  against 
the  use  of  them  for  transporting  the  produce  of  the  United 
S  totes. 

M  On  the  other  hand,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  allowed 
Great  Britain  to  bring  into  their  ports  anything  she  might 
please,  from  her  own  or  from  other  ports,  and  in  her  own  or  in 
other  vessels."  8 

Mr.  Forrest,  of  Md.,  replied.  Said  he  :  "I  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle  not  to  be  controverted,  that  our  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  in  a  commercial  point  I  mean  (putting  the  mode  of 
carriage  out  of  account,  and  confining  to  the  importation  and 
exportation  and  restrictions  and  bounties  thereon),  is  as  favor- 
able as  we  can  expect,  and,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  full  as  fa- 

1  The  provision  for  favoring  treaty  nations  to  the  advantage  of  France. 
*  The  Aot  of  1817  cut  off  this  privilege  as  to  vessels. 
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rorable  as  with  France,  their  navigation  act  excepted."     (This 
had  just  been  passed.) 

Mr.  Fitzsimons.  of  Pa.,  objected  to  the  first  resolution  on  the 
ground  of  indefiniteness,  but  thought  he  might  agree  to  the 
others.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  a  judicious  system  of 
reflations  would  bo  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  maritime  in- 
terest of  America.  "The  substance  of  the  whole  arguments 
advanced  on  both  sides  tended  only  to  establish  a  fact,  which 
was  already  perfectly  well  known,  that  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope act.  in  regard  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  just 
as  they  think  proper.  The  lesson  was  a  good  one,  and  this 
country  should  improve  by  it." 

Act.'"'/  Need  of  our  own  Marine*  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Va., 
made  a  long  and  able  speech  :  elsewhere  quoted  in  part.  Sup- 
porting the  resolutions,  he  said  :  — 

"It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  trade  should  be 
intrusted  to  the  direction  of  those  immediately  interested  in  it, 
and  that  the  actual  course  of  it  is  the  best  which  it  could  take. 
This  principle  is  by  no  means  a  safe  one,  and,  as  applied  to  the 
trade  of  America,  is  extremely  fallacious.  It  can  never  be  just, 
where  the  beginning  and  growth  of  a  eomuierce  has  not  been 
free  from  all  possible  constraints,  as  to  its  direction :  as  that 
can  never  be  called  a  business  of  election  which  has  been  cre- 
ated under  foreign  influence.  The  manner  in  which  America 
was  first  peopled,  and  the  nurture  she  received  from  (treat 
Britain,  afford  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  requisite  before 
mentioned.  .  .  .  The  same  effects  are  by  no  means  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  greatest  commercial  wisdom  in  individuals, 
which  are  in  the  jwwer  of  the  general  concert  of  the  com- 
munity." 

He  went  on  to  consider  the  importance  of  navigation  to  all 
countries,  but  especially  our  own.  "  The  interest  of  the  wkeilt 
community,  not  only  those  who  are  carriers,  but  those  also  who 
furnish  the  object  of  carriage,  positively  demands  a  don,- 
marine,  equal  to  its  whole  business;  and  that,  even  if  it  is  to 
exist  under  rates  higher  than  those  of  foreign  navigation,  it  is 
to  be  preferred."  .  .  . 

He  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  the  European  war  then  well 
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under  way  had  already  brought  on  us  the  evils  of  partial  de- 
pendence on  foreign  shipping,  but,  fortunately,  the  encourage- 
ment already  afforded  our  own  had  almost  completed  the  remedy. 
"  But  it  is  not  merely  the  advancement  of  our  marine  that  is 
contemplated  by  the  present  resolutions ;  the  security  of  that 
which  we  have  is  also  dependent  on  them.  The  danger  from 
the  Algerine  warfare  has  been  estimated  in  this  House  at  Jive 
per  cent,  on  the  vessel  and  cargo,  but  the  whulc  encouragement 
to  our  own  shipping,  in  our  existing  laws  consists  in  the  one 
tenth  additional  duty  on  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 
Whenever  there  shall  be  a  European  peace,  which  cannot  be 
far  distant,  the  whole  difference  between  the  two  sums  will  he  a 
direct  encouragement  on  British  ships,  and  will  probably  be 
equal  to  two  freights." 

Tlie  Principles  of  Ship  Encouragement.  Mr.  Goodhue,  of 
Mass.,  made  a  strong  and  practical  speech:  — 

"  It  is  unquestionably  our  duty  to  attend  to  the  navigation 
and  commerce  of  our  country,  and  give  it  every  proper  encour- 
agement which  time  and  circumstances  admit.  This  object,  so 
important  and  desirable,  must  be  effected  by  fi.red  principles 
and  regulations,  such  as  giving  our  Vessels  a  devidi  <t  preference 
in  our  own  ports  alxive  the  ships  of  every  other  nation  what- 
ever ;  by  paying  less,  tonnage  and  other  duties  ;  by  suffering 
no  foreign,  ships  to  bring  into  the  United  States  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  country  than  the  one  to  which  they 
and  by  prohibiting  ftm-iij n  ih&pt  from  coming  to  the  United 
States  from  those  places  where  our  own  ships  are  prohibited. 

11  These  are  the  fixed  principles  and  regulations  by  one  or  all 
of  which  our  navigation  and  commerce  can  only  be  promoted, 
and  must  never  be  deviated  from  when  adopted,  in  favor  of  any 
niiiii.ii  whatsoever,  unless  it  be  in  return  for  special  advantage 
granted  to  us  as  an  equivalent.  Hitherto  our  Government  has 
proceeded  to  distinguish  foreign  ships,  only  by  making  them 
pay  greater  tonnage  and  duties  than  our  own."  .   .  . 

Thus,  our  system  was  plainly  imperfect  and  incomplete, 
though  greatly  better  than  before  the  acts  of  1789.  As  for 
the  utility  of  treaties,  Mr.  Goodhue  was  not  the  only  Repre- 
sentative of  distinction  who  doubted  and  disputed  it.  On  this 
subject  he  said :  — 
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In-  '•<•  of  Treaties.     u  Let  us  examine  what  advan- 

tages we  enjoy  in  consequence  of  any  coiniuereial  treaties  we 
have  already  formed,  for  the  propositions  before  us  are  proposed 
to  affect  only  those  nations  with  whom  we  have  no  treaties. 
Wa  have  commercial  treaties  with  Prussia,  Sweden,  EraxtaS,  and 
I  lullanil,  anil  in  the  dominion  of  m  it  her  of these  MMM  ft  have 
our  ships  or  the  produce  of  this  country  (except  in  the  single 
article  of  our  oil  in  France)  been  admitted  on  amj  mora  ft 
able  terms  than  tfie  ships  or  produce  of  any  other  notion  ;  and 
for  this  obvious  reason,  because  our  treaties  only  insured  the 
advantages  they  may  grant  to  *  the  most  favored  nation  ; '  and, 
being  circumstanced  in  such  a  manner  as  not  judging  it  for 
their  interest  to  distinguish  any  one  by  its  favors,  we  are  left 
Only  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  trade  with  them  on  tl»e  terms  com- 
mon to  all  other  nations.  This  being  the  case,  /  would  Ml 
give  one  farthing  to  have  like  treaties  formed  with  every  other 
nation,  for  they  have  not  been,  and  navor  eon  be,  of  any  service 
to  us.  If  we  expect  to  derive  any  ad  vantage  from  commercial 
treaties,  we  must  stipulate  for  some  certain  good,  for  some  other 
good  which  we  ui:iv  grant  them  in  return." 

Their  u  treaty  "  feature  was  the  principal  weakness  of  the 
••  Madison  Resolutions."  Many  Representatives  felt  that  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  if  we  could  get  it,  would 
be  a  dead  letter.  She  was,  in  1704,  violating  the  peace  treaty 
of  1783.  This  point  was  brought  out  conspicuously  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  N.  J.,  thought  that  the  subject  should  be  con- 
sidered in  a  political  light.  That  we  had  many  wrongs  to  com- 
plain of,  and  should  endeavor  to  obtain  redress :  M  The  English 
have  violated  our  treaties,  just  after  they  were  ratified,  by  tak- 
ing away  our  negroes,  and  since  by  holding  our  posts.  They 
have  also  set  the  savages  on  our  backs,  and  have  they  not.  let 
loose  the  Algerians  upon  us?  Shall  we  sit  still  and  l>ear  it? 
How  can  we  help  it?  it  is  asked.  They  will  retaliate,  we  are 
told.  How  retaliate  ?  Will  they  refuse  to  sell  us  their  manu- 
factures?" He  remembered,  that,  even  in  old  times,  a  non- 
importation agreement  made  them  repeal  their  '*  stamp  act.  : 
"  We  have  surely  as  well  now  as  we  had  then  a  right  not  to  buy 
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their  goods  ;  we  don't  want  to  cram  our  provisions  down  their 
throats,  or  to  force  them  to  buy  our  lumber.  During  the  non- 
importation ugreeiueiit.  we  iliil  not  perish  with  cold.  .  .  .  We 
then  gained  our  point ;  we  should  now  be  much  more  powerful 
with  the  same  weapon. 

"The  balance  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  much  against 
us ;  and  by  carrying  to  Portugal  and  Spain  what  wo  send  to 
them,  we  should  receive  cash  in  return.  France  will  not  always 
be  in  a  storm,  and  a  supply  of  the  manufactured  articles  we 
want  may  soon  be  received  from  that  quarter."  He  favored 
the  resolutions. 

Southern  Interest  in  a  Marine.  Mr.  Madison  took  especial 
pains*  to  point  out  to  Representatives  from  the  South  the  vital 
interest  that  their  constituents  had,  not  only  in  the  owning,  but 
in  tin;  building  of  vessels.      Hi-  presented  two  points  of  view:  — 

"  1.  As  they  are  in  some  respects,  the  weaker  part  of  the 
Union,  and  have  most  wealth  exposed  on  the  sea,  they  have 
most  need  of  that  protection  which  results  from  extensive  marine 
resources.  The  existence  of  these  will  either  prevent  attack,  or 
can  readily  be  turned  into  the  means  of  repelling  it. 

"  2.  As  they  have  bo  much  valuable  and  bulky  produce  to 
carry  to  market,  it  is  their  interest  to  possess  a  conveyance  for 
it,  that  they  may  be  as  little  affected  as  possible  by  the  contin- 
gencies and  wars  of  other  nations  ;  and  particularly  of  Great 
Britain,  a  nation  which  is  so  frequently  at  war,  and  which  has 
so  disproportionate  a  share  in  our  carrying  trade.  Tins  subject 
had  been  placed  in  so  striking  a  view  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Thomas  Jefferson),  in  a  former  report  on  the  fisheries  (1791), 
that  In-  slioul.1  rely  on  the  patience  of  the  Committee  in  reading 
the  observations  and  calculations  to  which  he  alluded :  — 

"That  the  encouragement  of  our  carrying  rntrrfawo  U  interest- 
ing, not  only  to  the  carrying  States,  but  in  a  high  degree  also  to 
the  others,  will  result  from  the  following  facts  :  — 

"  *  The  whole  exports  of  the  United  States  may  be  stated  at 
$25,000,000.  Great  Britain  carries  two  fifths  of  these  in  value, 
iliil  is  to  say,  $10,000,000  ;  freight  and  insurance  on  this,  in 
times  of  peace,  arc  about  22£  per  cent.,  82,250,000  ;  the  same 
charges  in  war  arc  very  various,  according  to  the  circumstances 
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of  the  war,  we  may  say,  however,  65  per  cent..  $5,500,000  ; 
the  difference  between  peace  and  war  freight  and  insurance,  then, 
is  annually,  #3,250,000.  Taxed  on  our  agriculture  by  British 
wars,  during  their  continuance,  and  our  dependence  ou  British 
bottoms. 

••  ■  Of  bhe  last  hundred  years  Great  Britain  has  had  forty-two 
years  of  war  and  fifty-eight  of  peace,  which  is  three  of  war  to 
every  four  of  peace,  nearly. 

•*  i  In  every  term  of  seven  years,  then,  we  pay  three  times 
#3,250,000,  or  $9,750,000,  which,  averaged  on  the  years  of 
peace  and  war,  are  annually  and  constantly,  01,892,861,  more 
than  we  should,  if  we  could  raise  our  own  shipping,  to  be  com- 
potent  to  the  carriage  of  all  our  productions.  Besides  this, 
many  of  our  bulky  articles,  not  bearing  a  war  frciyht,  cannot 
be  exposed  to  that,  so  that  their  total  loss  is  to  be  added  to  that 
before  estimated.' 

4,This  was  a  demonstration  of  the  interest  the  United  States 
had,  particularly  the  Southern  States,  in  obtaining  an  independ- 
ent transportation  for  their  commodities ;  and  the  effect  of  the 
present  war,  to  which  Britain  is  a  party,  in  depriving  them  of 
tin-  ordinary  foreign  resource,  i«  bringing  the  evidence  home  to 
their  feelings  at  the  present  moment/' 

Mr.  Ames,  of  Mass.,  opposed  the  resolutions.  He  said  he 
wished  that  gentlemen,  "  instead  of  indefinite  declamation, 
would  lay  their  finger  on  each  particular  wrong  that  Britain 
had  dose  to  us.  He  did  not  know  of  any  particular  advantage 
that  we  had  derived  in  our  commerce  with  France.  He  wished 
to  discountenance  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  to  ascertain  on  what 
side  the  benefits  of  our  commerce  lay,  and  wherein  they  consisted. 
11»'  did  not  like  unfair  comparisons." 

Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Va.,  replied,  that  •*  the  practice  of  l  com- 
parison- '  had  originated  among  the  gentitaaen  who  opfMiod  the 
resolutions."' 

Other  .Ynfione  as  Bad  <r»  lirituin.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mil., 
made  a  speech  opposing  the  treaty  distinction,  though  not  in 
favor  of  other  features  :  — 

<•  The  object  of  the  Resolutions  is,  to  lay  an  extra  duty  on 
goods  from  Powers  not  in  treaty  with  the  United  States.     These 
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will  operate  as  a  bounh/,  say,  for  calculation  of  jive  per  cent  in 
favor  of  those  powers  with  whom  we  have  a  treaty  of  commerce  ; 
for  experience  has  shown  that  those  nations  cannot  supply  us  on 
terms  so  favorable  as  that  with  whom  no  treaty  exists.  It  is  a 
subject,  then,  of  fair  inquiry,  what  <t<  I  mintages  we  enjoy  from 
those  nations  we  are  in  treaty  with,  to  induce  us  to  grant  them 
such  bounty ;  and  what  are  the  disadvantages  which  result  from 
those  treaties  ?  .  .  . 

M  The  advantages  in  the  treaties  (only  four  exist)  most  useful 
to  us  are,  that  free  ships  make  free  yowls  ;  and  this  is  to  be 
reciprocal.1  We  have  seen  that  this  stipulation  has  been  vio- 
lated whenever  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  their  opiniuri,  made 
it  useful,  as  in  the  case  of  France.  The  disadvantages  of  those 
treaties  are,  their  prizes  coming  into  our  ports,  and  their  armed 
vessels  cruising  on  our  coasts.  It  appears,  then,  that  we  have 
no  advantages  given  us  by  those  treaties  sufficient  to  induce  us 
to  lay  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  $17,000,000  of  importations, 
from  Powers  not  in  treaty  with  us,  say,  $850,000  per  annum, 
to  act  as  a  bounty  on  the  manufactures  of  the  nations  in  the 
treaty.  These  Powers  are  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Hamburg,  Bremen  and  the  other  Hanse  towns,  and  Great 
Britain. 

"  Spain  has  a  heavy  duty  on  our  flour,  to  encourage  her  own  ; 
but  not  more  than  on  that  of  other  nations.  She  has  also  under- 
taken, in  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  to  prevent  our  taking  our 
produce  to  France,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  former  wars.  It 
is  true,  the  same  two  Powers  attempted  the  same  thing  on  a 
former  occasion.  Spain  has  by  a  late  edict,  granted  to  nations 
in  treaty  of  commerce,  license  to  trade  in  Louisiana,  Florida, 
etc.,  which  immediately  excludes  us,  and  this  may  be  of  serious 
consequence.  The  English  will  introduce  a  good  market  for 
tobacco  there  ;  perhaps  they  may  think  it  their  interest  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  that  article,  now  3s.  6d.  per  pound,  to  the  same  with 
ours,  which  is  Is.  3d.,  or  if  we  pass  these  resolutions,  make  ours 
3s.  0d.,  and  theirs  Is.  3d.     But  Spain  takes  almost  all  their 

1  These  treaties  were  of  the  class  known  as  those  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and 
Ci hi i men*,  Dot  uf  the  sort  U-rmeil  Miiritimi"  Reciprocity  Conventions,  limited 
in  i  uiie,  sometimes  miscalled  "treaties,"  of  which  we  had  none  before  1K15. 
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flour,  a  great  quantity  of  wheat,  wm  ami  lumber,  beef,  pork, 
fish,  rice,  etc.,  from  us,  and  is  our  very  best  customer.  She  sup- 
pUi  g  ns  with  dollars,  brandy,  wine,  fruits,  salt,  antl  silk  goods, 
on  fair  terms.  Some  of  these  are  articles  which  rannot  he  pro- 
1 1  from  the  Powers  in  treaty,  and  ought  we  to  offend  her, 
to  gratify  our  resentment  against  England? 

"  Portugal  refuses,  since  our  Revolution,  to  take  our  flour. 
In  every  other  respect  she  is  among  our  best  friends.  She  re- 
M  our  wheat,  corn,  lumber,  and  many  other  articles  ;  her 
late  conduct  calls  for  our  since  rest  gratitude.  She  supplies  us 
with  wine,  salt,  and  some  East  India  goods,  lemons,  etc.,  eta 
Why  sliiiiihl  wi-  declare  a  commercial  war  against  a  Power  sneh 
a  friend 

So  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  merchant,  went  through  the  list  of 
non-treaty  nations,  finding  only  the  last  one  seriously  at  fault. 
Of  her  he  said  :  — 

TJu  Lion  in  our  Way.  "  I  come  now  to  the  great  stumbling 
block,  Great  Britain,  against  whom  these  resolutions  point,  and 
whose  political  conduct  has  been  the  fruitful  topic  of  so  much 
declamation.  He  concurred  in  opinion  with  those  who  had 
severely  reprobated  the  conduct  of  their  piratical  private  rx 
towards  our  navigation  ;  but  are  those  good  reasons  why  we 
should  commence  a  commercial  war  with  more  than  one  half  the 
European  nations,  or  even  with  her,  unless  we  shall  find  it  greatly 
to  our  interest  ?  Alterations  of  commercial  systems  require  time 
and  much  delicacy  in  efTecling.  We  do  not  at  present  know 
what  will  be  the  result  of  proper  remonstrances  against  the  in- 
juries wo  have  suffered.  Has  Great  Britain  laid  any  restrict  toBfl 
on  our  commerce  which  are  not  similar  to  those  she  lays  on  that 
of  other  foreign  nations  ?  In  fact,  he  thought  we  had  a  few 
advantages.  .  .  .  It  is  not  what  Britain  may  suffer  by  the  system 
proposed,  but  the  disadvantage  which  will  be  the  consequence 
to  the  United  States,  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Our  duty  is  not  to  injure  others,  but  to  protect  our  own  inter- 
Mr.  Smith  then  inquired,  "  What  have  we  done  to  benefit  our 
iiwn  commerce?  In  the  first  Congress  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  on 
foreign  tonnage  and  six  cents  on  our  own  gave  an  advantage  of 
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forty-four  cents  in  our  favor  ,-  and  put  us  more  than  on  a  footing 
with  the  extra  light  money  of  Is.  9d.  sterling  per  ton  on  our 
vessels  charged  in  all  their  ports  except  London.  We  also  laid 
a  duty  of  one  tenth  extra  on  goods  by  foreigu  vessels.  What 
has  been  its  consequence?  In  1660  Great  Britain  passed  their 
amended  Navigation  Law.  The  foreign  trade  was  then  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  :  in  1770  it  was  lessened  to  one  sixth.  What  is 
i1m  (•ousiMjtirncv  (if  our  law?  Tin-  ft)B8MB  I'Hiua-c  in  LTW  VBI 
nearly  line  third  of  the  wlii.de.  hi  1792  it  was  reduced  nearly 
to  one  fourth,  or  as  244  to  568.  This  being  the  case,  we  have, 
by  our  existing  laws  and  industry,  decreased  the  proportion  of 
tine  foreign  tonnage  one  sixth.  Thus  have  our  existing  laws 
done  nearly  as  much  in  two  years  for  us,  as  the  navigation  laws 
of  Britain  did  for  them  in  forty  years."  .  .   . 

I/t'.lcpc/id'  nc:  our  Object.  Mr.  Findley,  of  Pa.,  followed 
and  easily  confuted  some  of  Mr.  {Smith's  arguments.  He  took 
n<ti<e  of  the  assertions  that  the  additional  duties  proposed  were 
not  intended  for  protecting  manufactures,  nor  as  additional 
i  'lines  but  as  "bounties"  to  the  nations  with  which  wo  have 
commercial  treaties  ;  that  no  other  nation  could  furnish  us  with 
sufficiency  of  goods;  and  also  the  question,  "  in  what  manner 
we  will  raise  our  revenues?  "  To  which  he  answered,  that  H  the 
political  intention  of  the  resolutions  was  to  secure  our  iiidvpvud- 
ence  as  a  commercial  nation,  and  to  make  it  thi  int<  rest  of  cer- 
tain European  nations  to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  with  us; 
they  have  refused  to  treat,  because  they  enjoy  more  advantages 
without  treaties  than  they  could  expect,  and  treaties  could  secure 
to  them.  He  alleged  it  was  not  properly  a  "  commercial "  war, 
or  a  principle  of  "  reveuge  or  retaliation, "  that  was  intended  by 
the  resolutions.  .  .  .  The  design  of  the  proposed  measure  is  to 
procure  a  reciprocity  of  advantages  in  commerce  without  war ; 
it  is  calculated  to  procure  justirr,  to  secure  the  practical  enjoy- 
vu at  of  that.  !m/rjlrin!(>nce,  which,  though  wo  have  established, 
after  an  arduous  contest,  we  have  not  reaped  the  advantages 
which  ought  to  have  resulted  from  it,  nor  put  ourselves  in  a 
capacity  to  protect  it.  .  .  . 

"  The  proposed  restrictions  are  necessary  to  raise  a  competi- 
tion in  European  markets,  and  give  an  option  to  our  merchants, 
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in  different  nations.  .  .  .  Depending  on  one  nation  for  our 
whole  supplies  subjects  ns  too  much  to  the  caprice  and  the  fate 
of  that  nation.  Supposing  that  nation  to  be  at  war  with  our- 
selves or  our  allies,  we  must  be  much  embarrassed  in  our  sup- 
plies, and  find  it  difficult  to  find  goods  from  nations  who  had 
not  provided  for  our  demands.  SlippOBUg  :i  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy or  insurrection  to  take  place  iu  the  nation  on  which  we 
ilejiend  for  supplies,  we  will  share  in  their  distresses." 

He  enlarged  upon  the  cvds  of  the  credit  system  axti aided  by 
British  merclumts.  whereby  tlirir  nation  had  put  tin-  whole 
country  under  their  influence,  if  not  their  prejudicial  rule.  The 
evils  of  the  French  treaty  that  had  been  cited  did  not  spring 
from  the  commercial  but  the  military  parts  of  it.  "  The  Brit- 
ish restrictions  to  which  we  were  subjected,  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  hostile  Indians,  was  no  longer  a  secret.  The  let- 
ting loose  the  Algeriiics  on  our  commerce,  the  refusing  to  fulfill 
the  definitive  treaty,  or  to  enter  into  a  commercial  one — all 
tended  to  prove  that  this  was  the  proper  time  to  assert  our  own 
commercial  rights,  not  for  revenge,  but  for  aelf-def'eruie.  The 
present  embarrassed  state  of  Europe  rendered  such  a  measure 
necessary,  and  eooonraged  the  prospect  of  its  U-ing  effectual." 

Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Mass.,  suggested  a  direct  meeting  of  the 
«  vils  complained  of  in  being  shut  out  with  our  vessels  from  the 
British  Provinces  and  the  West  Indies.  Said  he,  "  If  we  mean 
to  redress  this  evil,  we  should  point  out  measures  to  that  object, 
and  say,  no  foreign  ships  shall  come  to  the  United  States  from 
any  place  where  our  ships  are  prohibited  ;  or,  if  they  do  come, 
they  should  come  under  some  peculiar  disadvantages." 

Mr.  Dexter,  of  Mass.,  opposed  the  resolutions.  u  Bfa  could 
not  discover,  upon  inquiry,  those  unjust  regulations  which 
Britain  was  said  to  have  established  against  the  commerce  and 
shipping  of  America.  If  other  nations  had  not  seen  fit  to  re- 
taliate, why  should  we ?  If  attempts  of  this  nature  have  been 
made  without  success  in  Europe,  can  we  hope  to  succeed  ? 
Where  is  the  commercial  distinction  made  against  America  by 
Britain  in  favor  of  other  commercial  nations  of  the  earth? 
There  is  none.  ...  As  for  the  carrying  trade,  it  was  worth 
while  for  poor  nations  to  court  it,  but  it  never  eould  be  an 
with  a  country  like  America." 
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British  and  American  Navigation  Laws  contrasted.  Mr. 
Giles,  of  Va.,  accounted  for  the  Is.  3d.  duty  in  England  on 
American  tobacco,  and  3.s.  Gil.  on  the  tobacco  of  other  coun- 
tries—  these  were  duties  before  the  Revolution  whirl)  hail  not 
lirc-n  changed.  As  to  the  adage,  u  No  friendship  in  tuidf."  it 
is  presumed  that  this  saying;  can  never  be  twisted  to  mean,  that 
it  is  /nftcr  to  trade  with  an  enemy  than  a  friend.  It  would  lie 
deemed  an  act  of  folly  in  an  Individual  to  prefer  an  enemy  for 
a  customer  to  a  friend ;  particularly  if  he  knew  that  the  enemy 
would  out  his  throat  or  rob  him  of  his  purse."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Giles  read  a  few  passages  from  Mr.  T.  Coxe's  l  reply  to 
Lord  Sheffield  upon  commerce :  — 


great  Britain. 

Prohibits  American  vessels  from 
entering  into  the  ports  of  several 
parts  of  the  Dominions :  The  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Foundlaiul,  Cape 
Breton,  Hudson's  Bay,  Honduras 
Bay  and  her  East  India  spice 
market 

Imposes  double  light  money  on 
Aim-i'ican  vessels  in  moat  of  her 
ports. 

Prohibits  the  employment  of 
American-built  ships  by  her  own 
citizens  in  many  branches  of  trade, 
upon  any  terms. 


Prohibits  the  importation  of 
goods  into  Great  Britain  by  Amer- 
ican vessels,  from  any  other  coun- 
try than  the  United  States. 

Prohibits  the  importation  into 
Great  Britain  from  tho  United 
States,  by  American  vessels,  of  all 
goods  not  produced  by  tho  United 
States,  and  others,  at  all  times. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Admit  British  vessels  into  all 
their  ports,  subject  to  a  tonnage 
duty  of  44  cents,  or  24d.  sterling 
more  than  American  vessels ;  and 
an  addition  of  one  tenth  in  amount 
of  the  impost  accruing  to  their 
cargoes. 

Do  not  impose  extra  light  money 
on  British  vessels  in  any  of  their 
ports- 
Admit  tlie  employment  of  Brit- 
ish-built ships  by  their  own  citi- 
zens in  every  branch  of  trade,  upon 
the  terms  of  44  cents  per  ton  and 
one  tenth  on  the  impost  duty  aris- 
ing from  their  cargoes. 

Admit  the  importation  of  goods 
into  the  United  States  in  British 
vowels,  from  every  country  what- 
ever. 

Do  not  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain,  by  British  vessels,  of  any 
gnnds  not  produced  by  Great 
Britain. 


1  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Admit  all  and  prohibits  none 
of  Ihfl  agricultural  productions  of 
Great  Britain,  or  her  Dominions. 

Do  not  prohibit  the  import  | 
of  any    British   article    in    British 
vessels,  or  any  hut  American  ves- 
sels. 

Permit  a  British  subject  to  im- 
port goods  into  all  their  ports,  in 
any  vessels,  and  to  sell  the  in  there 
without  any  extra  tax  on  him,  or 
his  Bales. 


Prohibits  for  considerable  terms 
of  time,  some  of  the  principal  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  United 
States,  and  others,  at  all  times. 

Prohibits  the  importation  of 
-i.im-  American  articles  in  Amer- 
ican ships,  or  any  but  British 
ships,  inio  her  European  Domin- 
ions. 

Does  not  permit  an  American 
cit'uen  to  import  goods  into  some 
of  her  Dominions,  and  to  Bell  them 
there,  oviii  in  British  vensels.  In 
other  parts  of  her  Dominions,  shu 
lays  an  extra  tax  on  him  or  bis 
sales. 

Prohibits  the  consumption  of 
some  American  articles,  of  which 
she  permits  the  importation. 

Prohibits  the  importation  of 
American  articles  from  foreign 
countries  into  British  Dominions, 
even  in  bar  own  ships. 

Mr.  ( iil.-s  considered  it  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  aggres- 
sions of  Great  Britain  upon  the  national  rights  of  the  United 
States.  "  He  could  not  help  repeating  one  circumstance  —  her 
subjecting  American  vessels  to  seizure  and  search,  and  &'< 
ing  thone  of  Sweden  and  Jhnmark.  This  evidenced  a  peculiar 
enmity  leveled  at  the  United  States.  Some  unauthorized  at- 
tempts were  made  upon  the  vessels  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
but  linn  and  manly  answers  produced  concessions.  They  were 
the  only  neutral  nations  besides  the  United  States." 

No  Faith  in  liritain  or  France.  Mr.  Tracy,  of  Conn., 
Opposed  the  resolutions.  Said  he:  "American  commerce  is 
flourishing,  and  our  navigation  rapidly  increasing.  ...  Are 
the  beosfitfl  promised  by  these  regulations  in  any  measure  cer- 
tain, or  even  probable?  The  great  benefits  pronrfssd  are  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  a  repeal  of  her  Navigation  Act  as  it 
respects  the  United  States,  and,  in  fact,  a  universal  freedom 
of  trade ;  and  if  these  fail,  an  increase  of  our  manufactures, 


Do  not  prohibit  the  consumption 
of  any  British  article  whatever. 

Do  not  prohibit  the  importation 
of  British  articles  from  foreign 
countries  in  any  ships. 
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and  a  course  of  trade  with  France  free  as  tbey  please  to  give 
us.  .  .  . 

"  <  )ne  gTeat  object  of  these  resolves  is  to  effect  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  ami  we  are  told  in  the  game  breath  that  Great 
Britain  is  in  the  habit  of  brciikingynot  only  the  Law  of  .Vutin/ix, 
but  solemn  treaty.  .  .  .  Our  treaties  are,  by  the  Constitution, 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  This  ties  us  up  unequal) '//,  in 
case  of  treaty,  as  no  nation  is  under  equal  obligations  to  fuljill 
a  treaty.1'  .  .  . 

A  British  Move  Misunderstood.  Mr.  Boudinot,  of  N.  J., 
opposed  the  resolutions,  and  offered  some  excuses  for  the  non- 
existence of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  "  She  was 
not  always  averse  bo  it,"  ho  said.  "  The  facts  should  be  truly 
stated.  In  September,  1779,  Congress  thought  it  prudent  to 
authorize  and  instruct  their  Commissioners  to  enter  into  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in  case  of  a  peace.  In  July, 
1781,  when  a  negotiation  for  peace  was  likely  to  take  pi  arc, 
Congress,  on  the  principle  that  our  true  commercial  advantages 
were  not  well  understood,  thought  it  best  to  avoid  all  unneces- 
sary European  connections  ;  and  therefore  repealed  the  Com- 
missioners' authority  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty,  and  with- 
drew their  instnictions.  At  the  critical  moment,  when  Great 
Britain  had  acceded  to  our  Independence,  and  was  impressed 
with  the  danger  of  losing  our  commerce,  she  came  forward,  and 
proposed  a  commercial  treaty  on  rational  and  generous  terms, 
which,  for  want  of  authority,  was  refused  by  our  Commissioners. 
To  this  source  was  the  Proclamation  of  the  King  of  <  I 
Britain  owing,  by  which  we  were  cut  off  from  the  West  India 
trade.  Before  this  mistake  could  he  rectified,  our  disunion  as  to 
commercial  regulations,  and  weakness  as  to  national  objects,  were 
fully  known  to  Great  Britain  ;  since  which,  he  believed,  she  had 
wholly  omitted  to  enter  into  further  treaty  with  us." 

It  may  seem  singular  that  a  statesman,  in  1 71*4,  should  not 
have  understood  the  British  policy  in  1783.  A  British  ex -official 
will  disclose  tills  in  another  chapter. 

77ie  Conservatism  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Mass., 
seems  to  have  been  influential  In  marshaling  the  upjMisition  of 
New  England  to  the  movement  of  Virginia,  to  advance  the  skip- 
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ping interest  in  1794.     While  the  principal  shipping  states  h 

land,  they  did  not  love  France,  and  confided  little  in  the 
goodness  or  wisdom  of  her  newly-fledged  statesmen.  Toward* 
the  close  of  the  debate  Mr.  Ames  said  :  — 

44  The  question  lies  in  this  compass:  Is  there  any  measure 
proper  to  be  adopted  by  Congress,  which  will  have  the  effect  to 
put  our  trade  and  navigation  on  a  better  footing?  If  there  is, 
i'  i-  our  undoubted  right  to  adopt  it."  (But  he  proposed  none.) 
41  By  giving  a  steady  and  moderate  encouragement  to  our  own 
shipping,  without  pretending  violently  to  interrupt  the  course  of 
business,  experience  will  soon  establish  tluit  order  of  (hi 
which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  exporter,  the  importer,  and  the 
ship-owner.    .    .  . 

44  Great  Britain  is  an  active  and  intelligent  rival  in  the  navi- 
gation line.  Her  ships  are  dearer  than  ours  ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  rate  of  interest  is  lower  in  England,  and  so  are  seamen's 
wages."  He  had  already  said  (our)  "seamen's  wages  are  high, 
freights  are  high,  and  American  bottoms  in  full  employment.' 
Also,  that  '•  our  tonnage  exceeds  the  British  in  the  Eurofiean 
trade  "  —  war  with  France  being  on. 

44  It  has  been  said  with  emphasis,  that  the  Constitution  grew 
out  of  the  complaints  of  the  nation  respecting  commerce,  es- 
pecially that  with  the  British  Dominions.  What  was  then  la- 
mented by  our  patriots?  Feebleness  of  the  public  Councils.  tlu« 
shadow  of  Union,  and  scarce  the  shadow  of  public  Credit  — 
everywhere  desjwndency — the  pressure  of  evils  not  only  great, 
but  portentous  of  civil  distractions.  These  were  the  grievances, 
and  what  more  was  then  desired  than  their  remedies?  fa  it 
possible  to  survey  this  prosperous  country,  and  to  assert  that  they 
have  been  delayed  ?  Trade  flourishes  on  our  wharveB,  although 
it  droops  in  speeches.  Manufactures  have  risen,  under  the  shade 
of  protecting  duties,  from  almost  nothing,  to  such  a  Btate  that 
we  are  even  told  it  is  safe  to  depend  on  the  domestic  supply,  if 
tlie  foreign  should  cease.  The  fisheries,  which  we  found  in  de- 
cline, are  in  the  most  vigorous  growth.  Tho  whale  fishery,  which 
our  allies  would  have  transferred  to  Dunkirk,  now  traverser  llie 
whole  ocean  :  to  that  hardy  race  of  men,  the  sea  is  but  a  park 
for  hunting  its  monsters ;   such  is  their  activity,  the  deepest 
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abysses  scarcely  afford  to  their  prey  a  hiding  place.  Look 
iirnuml  and  see  how  the  frontier  widens,  how  the  interior  im- 
proves, and  let  it  be  repeated,  that  the  hopes  of  the  people,  when 
they  formed  this  Constitution,  have  been  frustrated  ! 

11  Our  navigation  is  found  to  be  augmented  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  exportation.  We  hear  of  the  vast  advantage  the  Eng- 
lish derive  from  the  Navigation  Act,  and  we  are  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  accusation,  shall  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing?  Who  is  bold 
enough  to  say,  Congress  has  done  nothing  for  the  encouragement 
of  American  navigation?  To  counteract  the  Navigation  Art., 
we  have  laid  on  British  a  higher  tonnage  than  our  own  vessels 
pay  in  their  ports,  and  what  is  much  more  ej}htinr/,  we  have  im- 
peeed  tin  jur  cent,  on  the  duties,  when  dutied  articles  are  borne 
in  foreign  lmttoms.  We  have  also  made  the  coasting  trade  a 
monojHjly  to  our  own  vessels." 

Then  he  quoted  figures  to  show  that,  in  three  years'  time  the 
excess  of  American  tonnage  over  foreign  had  increased  over  four 
times,  being  in  1792,  171,009,  but  in  1789,  only  82,352  tons. 

"  Is  not  this  increase  of  American  shipping  rapid  enough  ? 
Many  persons  say  it  is  too  rapid,  and  attracts  too  much  capital 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  I  cannot  readily  persuade 
myself  to  think  that  so  valuable  a  branch  of  industry  thrives  too 
fast.  But  a  steady  and  sure  encouragement  is  more  to  be  relied 
cm  (ban  violent  methods  of  forcing  its  growth.  .  .  .  As  this  is 
a  growing  country,  we  have  the  most  stable  ground  of  depend- 
ence on  tho  corresponding  gmwth  of  our  navigation;  that  the 
increasing  demand  for  slupping  will  rather  fall  to  the  share  of 
Americans,  than  foreigners,  is  not  to  be  denied.  We  did  expect 
this,  from  the  nature  of  our  own  laws  ;  we  have  been  confirmed 
in  it  from  our  own  experience ;  and  we  know  that  an  American 
bottom  is  actually  preferred  to  a  foreign  one.1  In  cases  where 
one  partner  is  an  American  and  another  a  foreigner,  the  ship  is 
made  an  American  bottom.  (To  gain  the  advantage  of  neu- 
trality.) A  fact  of  this  kind  overthrows  a  whole  theory  of  rea- 
soning on  the  necessity  of  further  restrictions.  It  shows  that 
the  work  of  restriction  is  already  done.  .  .  . 

u  The  nations  with  whom  we  have  intercourse  have,  without 
1  Fox  carriage  to  the  United  States. 
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exception,  more  or  less  restricted  their  commerce.  They  have 
framed  their  regulations  to  suit  their  real  or  fancied  interests. 
The  Oode  Of  France  is  as  full  of  restrictions  as  tli.it  of  England. 
W«  liave  regulations  of  our  own,  and  they  arc  unlike,  those  of 
any  other  country.  Inasmuch  as  the  interests  ami  circumsta 
of  nations  vary  so  essentially,  the  project  of  an  exact  reciprocity 
on  our  part  is  a  vSrion.  What  we  desire  ia,  to  have,  not  an 
t  reciprocity,  but  an  intercourse  of  mutual  benefit  and  con- 

VCn'n.nrr.    .    .    . 

••  When  we  propose  to  make  an  effort  to  force  a  privilege  from 
Great  Britain  which  she  is  loath  to  \ichl  to  us,  it  is  neci 
compare  the  value  of  the  object  with  the  effort,  and  above  all.  bO 
calculate  very  warily  the  probability  of  success.  A  trivial  thing 
deserves  not  a  great  exertion  ;  much  leu  ought  we  to  stake  a  very 
great  good  in  possession  for  a  slight  chance  of  a  less  good.  The 
carriage  of  one  h-Jf  the  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the 
British  West  hulies  is  the  object  to  be  contended  for.  Our 
whole  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  to  be  hazarded.  .  .  .  Not 
one  merchant  has  spoken  in  favor  of  these  resolutions,  not  one 
commercial  state  has  patronized  them.  ...  In  the  commercial 
conflict,  say  they,  we  shall  surely  prevail  and  effectually  humble 
Great  Britain.  In  open  rear  we  are  the  weaker,  and  shall  he 
brought  into  danger,  if  OOt  to  ruin.  .  .  .  By  cherishing  the  arts 
of  peace,  we  shall  acquire,  and  we  are  actually  acquiring,  the 
strength  and  resources  for  a  war.  Instead  of  seeking  trv.it/ i> ■>, 
we  ought  to  shun  them,  for  the  later  they  shall  be  formed,  the 
better  will  lie  the  terms  —  we  shall  have  more  to  give  and  more 
to  wit&hobl" 

Objections  answered.  Able  as  had  been  the  set  speeches  of 
the  opposition,  Mr.  Madison  had  no  difficulty  in  answering  all 
the  strong  points  made.  He  had  greatly  the  advantage  in 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  consequently  made  few  mistakes. 
He  knew  the  laws  of  Europe  nearly  as  well  as  those  of  Amer- 
ica. As  for  the  treatment  of  our  young  nation  by  Great 
Britain,  he  observed  :  — 

»•  It  is  Bald  that  Great  Britain  treats  the  United  States  as 
well  as  she  treats  other  nations,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be 
satisfied.      If  other  nations  were  willing  to  bear  unequal  regula- 
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tiona,  or  unable  to  vindicate  their  rights,  it  was  no  example 
for  us. 

11  But  is  it  true  that  the  same  degree  of  reciprocity  subsists 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  between  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries?  He  did  not  admit  this  to  be  the 
case.  Where  treaties  existed  they  stipulated,  in  many  in- 
stances, mutual  and  equal  conditions  of  intercourse."  He  gave 
an  example  in  the  treaty  of  Methuen,  "  in  which  the  admission 
of  British  woolens  by  Portugal  was  balanced  by  the  admission 
of  Portugal  wine  by  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  with  France,  of 
late  date,  was  another  example,  where  a  variety  of  reciprocal 
privileges  and  countervailing  duties  were  minutely  provided  for. 
Wliere  no  treaties  existed,  or  where  they  were  silent,  there  were 
often  legal  regulations  reciprocating  the  regulations  of  Great 
Britain.*1  He  referred  to  the  laws  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
on  the  subject  of  manufactures,  a«  instances. 

"It  is  said  Great  Britain  treats  us  as  well  :is  other  nations 
treat  us.  Win!  notion  had  such  a  Navigation  Act?  What 
nation  besides  excludes  us  from  a  circuitous  trade?  What 
nation  excludes  us  from  carrying  our  own  commodities,  in  our 
own  bottoms,  where  the  carriage  is  allowed  to  her  liottoms? 

"  It  is  said,  that  at  least  Great  Britain  treats  us  as  well  as 
we  are  treated  by  France,  who  will  l>e  favored  by  the  Resolu- 
tions."    On  tliis  subject  lie  cited  the  Message  of  the  President. 

Then  Mr.  Madison  entered  into  a  particular  review  to  show 
in  what  light  the  two  nations  stood  to  us,  in  respect  to  their 
commercial  policies  at  the  time  of  the  debate.  From  this  re- 
view his  contention  was  clearly  correct.  "  In  every  view,  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  cultivate  intercourse 
with  the  French  nation." 

The.  Absurdity  of  War  Talk.  "Of  all  the  objections  sug- 
■  d  against  the  Resolutions,  the  most  extravagant  and  chi- 
merical was  the  idea  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain  in  consequence 
Of  them.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  say,  whether  such  a  suggestion 
were  a  greater  insult  to  the  character  of  that  nation  or  to  the 
understanding  of  America,  At  the  utmost,  the  propositions  go 
only  to  a  reri/trocity.  They  do  not  in  fact  go  so  far.  On  what 
imaginable  pretext,  then,  can  Great  Britain  make  war  upon  us? 
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If  we  were  no  longer  Colonies,  but  independent  States,  we  surely 
can  do  what  all  independent  States  do  —  reynlate  our  trade  as 
may  suit  our  own  interests ;  and  Great  Britain  can  hare  the 
least  right  of  any  nation  to  complain  of  it.  because  it  is  her  own 
///'  which  we  follow.  If  war,  therefore,  should  be  made 
upon  us,  it  would  only  prove  a  fixed  determination  to  make  it ; 
ami  in  that  ease  pretexts  more  plausible  than  any  commercial 
regulations  could  easily  be  found  or  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose. .  .  . 

•  He  could  not  but  view  the  present  as,  perhaps,  the  final 
chance  of  combining  the  opinions  ami  interests  of  the  lTni«m  in 
some  proper  and  adequate  plan.  If,  at  a  moment  when  so 
many  occurrences  conspire  to  unite  the  publie  councils,  when 
the  publie  mind  is  so  well  disposed  to  second  all  equitable  and 
peaceable  means  of  doing  justice  to  our  country,  and  when  our 
commerce  is  so  critically  important  to  the  vital  resources  of 
Great  Britain,  it  should  be  found  that  nothing  can  be  done,  he 
could  foresee  no  circumstances  under  which  success  was  to  be 
expected.  To  reject  the  propositions,  therefore,  whilst  nothing 
better  was  substituted,  must  convey  the  most  unfavorable  im- 
pressions of  our  national  character,  and  rivet  the  fetters  of  our 
commerce,  as  well  as  prolong  other  causes  which  had  produced 
such  injurious  consequences  to  our  country.  He  would  not  per- 
mit himself  to  apprehend  that  such  would  be  the  event  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee." 

The  times,  however,  proved  unpropitious  to  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Madison  Resolutions.  Other  measures  became  urgent. 
The  tariff  was  increased,  and  an  important  change  made  in  the 
cue  of  goods  brought  by  foreign  vessels.  Instead  of  a  rebate 
on  goods  by  American  vessels,  ten  per  cent,  extra  duty  was  laid 
on  goods  by  foreign  vessels.  The  effect  was  to  increase  the 
discrimination  against  the  latter.  Meanwhile  President  "Wash- 
ington nominated  Judge  Jay  as  Knvoy  to  England.  The  Sen- 
ate confirmed  the  nomination,  and  the  immediate  effect  was 
i  |i -n-ien  nf  discussion  before  tho  House  of  the  important 
resolutions,  whose  policy  was  doubted  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
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Overbed ri nff  Course  of  England.  Ever  since  the  plot  of 
Cromwell  to  attack  the  Dutch,  capture  their  extensive  carrying 
trade,  and  bring  the  commerce  to  the  feet  of  his  Common- 
wealth, the  British  have  indulged  a  proud  ambition,  to  excel  at 
sea,  :m.l  to  rule,  at  least,  the  maritime  world.  This  principle 
has  inspired  the  course  of  England  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Their  first  real  defeat  was  acknowledged  in  the  Imlr- 
jn  luZgfUM  of  the  United  States.  Here  was  a  fresh  foe  planted 
in  a  new  world  —  a  shipbuilding,  navigating,  commercial  people, 
that  might,  if  not  prevented,  thrive,  BOW  I  fa -h  and  great,  and 
overtake  Britannia.  They  would  see  that  this  did  not  happen. 
"  America  "  must  not  launch  many  ships  upon  the  ocean.  She 
must  be  taught  by  "  restrictions  "  to  humbly  till  the  soil,  to 
coast  a  little,  fish  a  little,  and  be  content  to  let  British  shipping 
carry  her  foreign  commerce.  As  England  willed,  as  to  our 
marine,  so  it  has  eventuated. 

Madison  s  Charitable  View.  In  the  debate  upon  his  resolu- 
tions, sketched  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Mr.  Madison  was 
asked  what  ground  existed  for  imagining  that  Great  Hritaiu 
would  be  led,  by  the  measures  proposed,  to  change  her  policy 
towards  the  United  States?    He  replied  :  — 

"It  is  well  known  that,  when  Bhe  apprehended  a  readiness  to 
admit  :i  greater  reciprocity  into  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries,  a  bill  for  the  purpose  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  present  Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  passed  into  a  law,  if  hopes  had  not  sprung  up  that 
they  .should  be  able  to  maintain  their  exclusive  system.  Knox, 
an  umh'r-Si'cretary.  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  adviser  in 
the  cabinet,  as  Lord  Sheffield  was  the  great  champion  before 
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[Hiblic  of  this  experiment.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
both  witnesses,  on  a  belief,  first,  that  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada 
would  soon  be  able  to  feed  the  West  Indies,  and  thereby  i 
them  independent  of  supplies  from  the  United  States.  Second, 
that  the  general  Government  ('ours)  was  so  feeble  that  it  could 
not  execute  a  plan  of  retaliating  restriction.  Third,  that  local 
interests  and  prejudices  predominated  so  much  among  the 
States,  that  they  would  never  agree  in  making  an  attempt." 

Mr.  Madison  misinterpreted  generously  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  was  not  to  show  liberality,  but  to  prevent  the  Slates  from 
resorting  to  the  protective  acts  which  passed,  later,  the  different 
State  Legislatures,  as  shown  in  chapter  iv.  Political  ceonomy 
has  never  cut  any  figure  in  British  policy.  It.  lias  -.imply  veiled 
it.  Kvery  minister  in  Britain  well  knew  that  a  fontimj-in-law 
li/'ujht  be  fottnl.  where  the  food  ny-i  n-firt  was  most  unequal  and 
out  of  lirtl.  Why  did  the  British  need  their  Navigation  Act 
and  their  superior  fleet  to  take  the  carrying  trade  from  the 
Dutch?  America  could  apply  history.  K  upland  would  take 
time  by  the  forelock,  play  liberality  and  await  events.  Ambi- 
tion for  the  sea  must  not  tike  root  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  most  fortunate  for  us  that  Pitt's  purpose  had  no  popular 
backing,  and  that  his  bill  was  laid  aside. 

Testimony  as  to  British  Antagonism.  A  Secretary  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  a  branch  of  Government  established  to 
overlook  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies,  and  later  to  take  in  the 
business  of  the  world,  should  be  good  authority  on  eomuiereial 
history.  Such  was  Mr.  John  Macgregor,  author  of  "  Commer- 
cial Statistics  of  America,"  etc.,  published  about  184G,  when 
*<  Free  Trade  "  had  become  a  popular  cry  in  England.  From 
this  work,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1129-1132  ;  we  make  the  following 
quotations :  — 

Minister  Pitt's  Bill.  "  In  justice  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we  must  ab- 
solve him  from  any  share  of  illibcrality  in  regard  to  sueh  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  United  States.  In  March,  1783, 
he  brought  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  temporary  regulation 
of  this  intercourse.  By  this  bill  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the 
West    India  Islands,  with  goods,  or   merchandise  of  American 
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growth  or  produce  :  ami  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  to 
the  United  .States  any  merchandise  or  goods  whatever  ;  subject 
only  to  the  same  duties  and  charges  as  if  they  had  l>een  the  pro- 
perty of  British  natural  born  subjectB,  and  had  been  exported  and 
imported  in  British  vessels. 

44  Violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill  by  the  British  ship- 
ping  interest,  headed  by  Lord  Sheffield ;  and  the  Pitt  adininis- 
t  ration  Wing  shod  dissolved,  the  hill  itself  was  laid  aside;  and 
tin'  power  of  regulating  tlie  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was,  by  the  succeeding  administration,  lodged  with 
the  King  and  Council.  By  orders  in  Council  soon  after  issued, 
American  vessels  were  entirely  ItoO&uded  from  the  British  West 
Iudies  ;  and  some  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  United  Slates, 
particularly  fish,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard,  etc.,  were  not  permitted 
to  be  carried  there,  even  in  British  bottoms." 

The  Cause  of  our  Shipping  Difficulties.  In  this  paragraph 
we  have  the  secret  of  all  the  difficulties  which  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced in  accomplishing  the  carriage  of  our  own  commerce  — 
(/>>■  British  shippintj  interest  make  a  4i  violent  opposition  "  to  it. 
The  British  Government  —  the  Ministry,  Ambassadors  and  Con- 
suls —  are  vigilant  agents  of  this  interest.  The  B  Lloyds  "  are 
another  agent,  and  there  are  others.  Minister  Pitt  would  have 
managed  to  prevent  any  American  ship  protection,  while  the 
Sheffield  school  had  faith  in  rough  treatment.  There  was  no 
difference  in  design.     Continuing,  Macgregor  writes  :  — 

"  But  we  must  admit,  that  if  there  were  an  absence  of  wisdom, 
in  respect  to  commercial  policy,  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  each 
State  Government,  there  was  manifested  in  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land a  far  more  lamentable  spirit.  When  Mr.  Adams,  the 
United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  proposed,  in 
1785,  to  plnoe  the  navigation  and  trade  between  all  the  domin- 
ions of  the  crown  of  Knglaiid  and  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America  upon  a  basis  of  perfect  and  liberal  reciprocity, 
this  generous  proposal  was  not  only  positively  rejected,  but  he 
was  given  to  understand  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.1 

1  John  Adams,  in  hiB  letter  to  John  Jay,  our  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  London,  21at  Oct.,  1785,  referring  to  this  rebuff,  said:  "  This  being 
the  state  of  things,  you  may  depend  upon  it  the  commerce  of  America  will 
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Instead  of  acting  wisely,  and  scorning  an  offer  which  would  have 
been  so  beneficial  to  the  empire,  (but  not  to  tin-  Mat.  •->),  it  was, 
by  strong  sovereign  will,  decreed,  that  the  full  measure  of  strin- 
gency provided  for  in  the  Navigation  Act  .should  bfl  extended 
to  the  ships,  the  trade,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

■  In  consequence  of  thiB  wretche<l  policy,  on  the  part  of  the 
then  sovereign  and  ministers  of  England,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  passed  also 
a  Navigation  Act,  which,  as  regards  British  trade  and  shipping, 
contained  the  same  provisions  as  the  Navigation  law  of  Eng- 
land.1 .  .  . 

Odium  (,f  British  Nnri'jatirm  I. mm.  "  Foreign  countries 
always  complained  of  the  British  Navigation  laws  ;  but  during 
tin-  war  (with  France)  the  circumstances  detailed,  in  the  first 
of  this  article  (natural  advantages),  rendered  any  countervailing 
legislation,  on  the  part  of  European  nations,  of  little  injury  to 
British  trade  or  shipping.  This  circumstance  did  not,  how* 
apply  to  the  maritime  and  commercial  relations  between  the 
British  empire  and  the  United  States.  These  considerations  led 
finally  to  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  system,  which  was  first 
argued,  and  advocated,  as  well  as  the  system  of  countervailing 
and  protective  duties,  by  the  celebrated  Alex.  Hamilton."  a 

This  discloses  another  secret  concerning  the  undoing  of  our 
marine  in  the  foreign  trade.  Our  natural  advantages  and  the 
wise  encouragement  of  navigation,  due  more  to  the  exertions  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  than  to  Hamilton  or  any  other  statesman 
of  those  favoring  an  American  marine  for  American  commerce,, 
proved  to  the  British  shipping  interest,  that  Pitt's  original  policy 
was  intelligent  and  foreseeing.     The  Navigation  Act  that  could 

hare  no  relief,  at  present,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  rver,  until  tho  United  States 
shall  hare  generally  passed  navigation  nets.  If  this  measure  is  nut  adopted, 
we  shall  he  derided  ;  and  the  more  vre  suffer,  tho  more  will  onr  calamities 
be  laughed  at.  My  most  earnest  exhortations  to  the  States,  then,  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  to  lose  no  time  in  passing  such  acts."     (Treated  of  in  chapter 

no 

1  Congress  did  not  adopt  any  part  of  tho  British  Navigation  Act.  Onr 
laws  differed  from  those  of  any  nation.  They  agreed  in  protectictnas,  but 
in  nothing  else. 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  must  be  meant. 
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drive  the  Dutch  off  the  sea,  and  repress  the  growth  of  the  ship- 
ping of  other  European  nations,  was  not  qualified  to  cope  \utli 
the  energy,  the  skill,  the  peraistencj',  and  the  legislative  genius 
of  the  American  people.  Our  nautical  race  with  Britain  was  a 
winning  one,  until  her  diplomacy  overreached  our  Government, 
beginning  with  our  first  "  reciprocity  convention "  in  1815. 
This  "  treaty,"  so  miscalled,  would  never  have  been  made  by  the 
British,  but  for  the  conviction  that  it  would  furnish  afjoting-of- 
fact  advantage  to  them,  in  the  race  to  be  rim  under  its  protection. 
We  quote  further :  — 

British  Failvre  to  Counteract  our  Laws.  "In  the  Ameri- 
can Navigation  laws,  countervailing  duties  were  imposed,  &c.  of 
half  i  dollar  per  ton  (44  cents)  lieyond  what  was  paid  by  Aineri- 
can  ships,  this  was  soon  after  doubled  (in  1804).  These  counter- 
vailing duties  were  directed  against  the  navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  grounded  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  British 
laws.  Various  measures  to  counteract  the  American  system 
were  devised  by  the  British  Government,  and  they  failed  \\\ton 
the  principle  of  our  continuing  to  maintain  in  full  force  the  Navi- 
gation laws.  To  all  intelligent  men  it  became  evident  that  we 
had  engaged  in  an  unequal  alnujijle,  and  that  the  real  effect  of 
our  policy  was  to  give  a  bounty  BO  the  importation  of  the  inanu- 
f;u'tiired  goods  of  other  countries,  into  the  United  States,  to  the 
gradual  exclusion,  both  of  our  manufactures  and  ships,  from  tl  it- 
ports  of  America.  By  a  commercial  treaty  agreed  iqion  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  1815,  it  was  stipulated 
that  in  future  (the  term  stipulated  was  but  four  years)  equal 
charges  should  be  imposed  on  the  ships  of  either  country  in  the 
ports  of  the  other,  and  that .equal  duties  should  be  laid  on  all 
articles,  the  produce  of  one  country  imported  into  the  other, 
whether  such  importation  were  effected  in  the  ships  of  the  one 
or  the  other,  and  further  that  no  higher  duties  should  be  levied 
upon  the  produce  of,  nr  manufactures  of  the  one,  or  the  other, 
than  upon  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  most  favored 
nation." 

British  System  Beaten  by  our  Own.  Here  we  have  a  most 
important  admission  —  in  fact,  positive  testimony,  that,  naviga- 
tion system  against  navigation  system,  Great  Britain  was  beaten 
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by  the  United  States  until  she  sickened  for  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, conditions  —  anything  for  an  experiment.  To  aid  btt 
Navigation  Act,  she  had.  for  more  than  twenty  years,  boarded 
our  ship*  and  robbed  them  of  seamen,  broken  up  our  voyages, 
confiscated  vessels  and  cargoes  on  occasion,  brought  on  tl»e  war 
i'f  1812,  with  intent  to  sweep  the  sea  of  American  shipping, 
but  our  flag  continued  to  fly.  She  lost  eleven  out  of  thirteen 
actions,  yet  she  succeeded  in  bluffing  our  Government  into  giv- 
ing her  a  new  opening  and  another  chance — which  /i<t.*  en- 
abled her  to  accomplish  our  defeat  in  time  of  peace.  Great 
Britain  wanted  "  reciprocity  "  with  the  United  States,  but  did 
not  care  about  it  from  other  nations.  She  kept  right  on  with 
her  Navigation  Act,  except  as  to  the  United  States  in  trans- 
atlantic trade,  down  to  1850.  Her  "unequal  struggle"  with 
"  America  "  taught  her  to  get  rid  of  it.  With  much  unwisdom 
we  relieved  the  British  shipping  intercut,  and  packed  its  ••  un- 
equal" burdens  upon  our  own.  We  had  no  need  to  do  tlii*, 
save  to  pacify  an  adversary.      We  quote  again  :  — 

**  This  is  usually  considered  the  first  English  reciprocity 
treaty  ;  but  sueh  is  not  the  fact.  Our  early  treaties  with  Spain 
and  Denmark  (and  that  of  Mcthuen  with  Portugal)  were  reci- 
procity treaties  :  in  the  trade  of  which  countries  England,  how- 
ever, had  always  contrived  to  obtain  the  chief  advantages." 

So  the  reciprocity  of  1815  was  only  a  contrivance,  not  the 
prompting  of  liberality  and  disinterestedness,  as  supposed  by 
some.  Surely,  to  our  country,  the  original  Navigation  Act,  in 
force  when  Macgregor  wrote,  was  preferable.  He  notices  that 
"  the  Americans  continue  to  complain  .   .  .  that  the  full  princi- 

"f  reciprocity  is  not  faithfully  observed."     He  takes  fchi 
mean   that  we  would  like  to   be  admitted  to  the  British  and 
Colonial  masting  trade,  whereupon  he  makes  an  argument  fa- 
voring this  one-sided  proposition. 

An  Argument,  for  Opening  our  Coasting  Trade.  "We 
admit  this  legal  inequality;  and  we  art  convinced  that  it  would 
be  for  the.  interest  of  both  nations  to  place  the  trade  of  every 
port  in  the  United  States,  and  every  port  of  the  British  empire, 
for  the  ships  of  both  countries,  upon  the  footing  of  unrestricted 
coasting  trade.     There  is  no  one  could  deny  the  immense  in- 
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crease  of  the  carrying  trade  which,  under  a  liberal  tariff,  would 
follow.  The  shipping  of  both  countries,  instead  of  being  in- 
jured, would  benefit  by  such  a  truly  great  measure.  If  the 
countries  constituting  the  United  States  had  continued  to  this 
day  British  possessions,  this  would  have  been  the  pr.--.i-ni  state 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  between  those  coun tries  and  ewrv 
other  part  of  the  British  «'mpire.  To  deny  this,  would  be  the 
same  as  saying  it  would  be  wise  commercial  policy  to  place  the 
navigation  between  tin;  different  jxirts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  those  of  British  America  and  of  the  West  and  East  Indies 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  with 
foreign  ports.  Why  should  not  England  and  America  now 
enjoy  the  most  unrestricted  mutual  commercial  advantages, 
when  England  has  neither  the  expense  nor  perplexity  of  govern- 
ing the  American  States,  as  Colonies,  and  when  the  Americans 
have  not  the  argument  to  urge  of  British  subjection,  interfer- 
ence, or  menace  ?  " 

The  answer  to  this  is  simple  —  we  should  bo  cheated  out  of 
our  trade.  That  has  been  the  result  of  our  experience  under 
the  "  reciprocity  "  undertaken  in  respect  to  foreign  commerce. 
Moreover,  the  North  American  Provinces,  that  remained 
a  loyal,"  had  the  benefit  of  the  same  system  of  shipping  policy 
with  the  "  Mother  country  "  since  1850  ;  for  a  while  their  ship- 
building and  carrying  were  tolerated,  but  where  now  is  the 
Canadian  marine?  Doomed  to  extinction,  perishing,  or  swept 
away.  The  shipping  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  no 
further  use  for  Provincial  competition. 

Tlte  British  Government  on  our  Acts  of  1789.  It  was 
known  full  well,  in  England,  that  the  failure  to  pass  Pitt's  bill 
brought  about  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  the  efficient 
protection  of  American  shipping.  Mr.  Macgregor  noticed  this 
fact,  and  remarked  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  reference  to  our  ship  encouragement  as  follows :  — 

"  The  acts  passed  by  the  first  Congress  that  met  under  the 
new  form  of  Government,  imposing  the  discriminating  tonnage 
and  other  duties,  did  not  escape  the  particular  notice  of  British 
statesmen.  Their  injurious  effects,  upon  the  navigation  interest 
of  Great  Britain,  were  at  once  perceived  by  them.     They  saw 
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that  American  commerce  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  qf  thirteen 
distinct  legislative  bodies,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  the  King 
and  Council.  As  early  as  the  30th  September,  1 78!*,  there- 
fore, the  Acts  imposing  those  duties  were  referred  to  the  lords 
of  the  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  The  same  Committee  was  afterwards  instructed  to  consider 
and  report,  what  were  the  proposals  of  a  i-vmrncrriul  natun:  it 
would  Ikj  proper  to  be  made  by  their  Government  to  the  United 
States." 

a  In  January,  1791,  this  Committee  made  a  report,  Dot  miiI\ 
upon  the  subject  of  the  American  duties,  but  also  upon  the 
general  subject  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  This  report  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  and 
on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty,  especially  in  reference  to 
navigation,  it  states —  'After  full  consideration  of  all  that  has 
been  offered  on  the  subject  of  navigation,  the  Committee  think 
that  there  is  but  one  proposition,  which  it  would  be  advisable 
for  the  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  to  make,  on  this  head,  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  a  negotiation  for  a  com- 
mercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  viz. :  tliat  British 
■trips,  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  should  be  there 
triiiiftl.  with  respect  to  the  duties  on  tonnage  and  imposts,  in 
like  manner  as  the  ships  of  the  Uuited  States  shall  be  treated 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.' 

"  The  Committee  add,  however,  — '  If  Congress  should  pro- 
pose (as  they  certainly  will)  that  this  ririneiple  of  evitu/it;/ 
should  be  extended  to  the  ports  of  our  ColonicB  and  islands, 
and  that  the  ships  of  the  United  States  should  be  there  treated 
as  British  ships,  it  should  be  answered,  that  this  demand  cannot 
be  admitted,  even  as  a  subject  of  negotiation.' " 

Different  Ideas  of  Reciprocity.  This  was  British  recipro- 
city, a  mere  reciprocation  of  legislative  acts,  where  it  would  do 
British  shippiug  the  most  good.  The  American  idea  was  quite 
different.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  their  compa- 
triots, desired  u reciprocal  benefits"  " equal  footing-in-fact ; " 
in  short,  fair  plat.  Macgregor  quotes  the  Committee  fur- 
ther:— 

"  As  to  the  advantages  this  circuitous  trade  would  secure  to 
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British  shipping,  the  same  Committee  (Lord  Liverpool's)  says 
—  •  Many  vessels  now  go  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  carry- 
ing British  manufactures  to  the  United  States  ;  there  load  with 
lumber  and  provisions  for  the  British  islands,  and  return  with 
the  produce  of  these  islands  to  Great  Britain.  The  whole  of 
this  branch  of  trade,'  they  add,  '  may  also  l>e  considered  as  a 
new  acquisition,  and  was  attained  by  your  Majesty's  order  in 
Council  before-mentioned,  which  has  operated  to  the  increase 
of  British  navigation  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States ! '  " 

The  plan  of  the  Committee  was  for  their  Parliament  to  con- 
trol the  situation  ;  whatever  law  it  made  Congress  was  to  accept, 
:ls  in  Colonial  times.  The  only  competition  with  us  would  be 
confined  to  outward  transatlantic  voyages.  A  British  ship 
coining  to  the  "  States  "  would  compote  with  an  American,  but 
she  would  be  at  home  at  starting,  autl  have  the  preference  for  a 
freight  An  American  vessel  coming  from  the  same  British 
port  would,  to  say  the  least,  stand  a  poor  chance  to  get  a  cargo, 
at  any  rate,  and  would  probably  return  in  ballast.  From  one 
of  our  ports  to  the  West  Indies,  the  British  ship  would  have 
no  American  competition,  nor  would  she  from  a  West  India 
port  to  England,  with  cargo.  Thus,  with  employment  on  each 
side  of  the  triangle,  the  British  ship  would  have  a  footing-in- 
fact  worth  a  fortune,  while  the  American  vessel  with  her  foot- 
in;j;-in-law  would  have  only  an  empty  purse,  and  her  flag  would 
soon  disappear.  Lord  Liverpool  well  understood  the  subject, 
and  knew  that  his  proposition  was  unfair. 

The  "  Jay  Treaty."  The  British  Ministry  seems  to  have 
accepted  the  Liverpool  report  with  a  determination  to  carry  out 
its  suggestions  at  the  first  opportunity.  This  came  with  the 
making  of  the  Jay  Treaty,  1794.  For  some  time  previously 
they  had  read  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  particularly  the  report  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison's 
Resolutions,  and  the  debate  following,  with  interest  and  animos- 
ity. They  would  rather  make  a  war  upon  us,  than  a  treaty 
with  us,  but  lacked  an  excuse  for  a  war.  However,  on  the  Gth 
November,  1793,  instructions  were  issued  to  seize  and  confiscate 
all  neutral  (American)  vessels  bound  to  France.     Just  then 
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the  British  and  their  allies  expected  a  few  more  victories  would 
lay  all  France  at  their  feet.  But  the  tide  of  war  turned.  The 
British  cause  lost  ground  in  France,  and  "  American  "  neutral- 
ity developed  great  usefulness  to  England  in  her  plau  of  attack- 
ing the  French  West  Indies.  She  needed  our  provisions  there. 
Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  she  changed  her  hostile  order,  aud 
Lord  Grenville  intimated  to  our  Minister  at  London  that  he 
would  gladly  make  a  <-<>nunercial  treaty,  such  as  some  "  evil- 
disposed  persons  "  in  Congress  were  making  a  fuss  alxmt :  say- 
ing in  effect  Unit  lie  had  modified  tin*  Kind's  order  partly  out 
of  sympathy  for  the  good  intentions  of  our  Executive,  and  to 
help  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  aforesaid  "evil -disposed  per- 
sons." ■ 

The  Jay  Treaty  was  concluded  28th  October,  1794,  but  not 
proclaimed  and  sent  to  the  House,  where  measures  for  its  exe- 
cution required  consideration,  until  1st  March,  1796.  The 
Senate  rejected  its  West  India  article,  and  the  President,  after 
considerable  delay,  reluctantly  signed  it,  as  the  British  kept  on 
boarding  our  vessels,  and  impressing  our  seamen.  The  debate 
in  the  House  was  long  and  disagreeable.  It  requited  the 
Speaker's  vote  to  settle  different  questions,  and  had  the  11 
but  stood  upon  its  ('(institutional  rights,  this  wretched  Treaty 
would  never  have  been  executed.  It  was  a  pitfall  to  be 
avoided. 

What  Madison,  said  of  it.  Mr.  Madison  took  the  Jay 
Treaty  very  nraoh  to  heart.  He  had  long  argued  to  the  House 
the  importance  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  in 
the  expectation  that  one  could  be  made  with  fairness  towards 
his  country.  While  he  made  a  very  able  speech  in  opposition 
to  its  adoption,  the  tide  of  sentiment  was  in  its  favor.  The 
Treaty  held  out  the  hope  of  the  British  paying  *5,000,000  for 
I  and  confiscated  vessels  and  cargoes,  one  consideration 
alone  that  was  sufficient  to  control  many  votes.  We  extract  as 
follows  from  Mr.  Madison's  speech:  — 

"  Thirdly.  The  commercial  articles  of  the  Treaty  presented 
the  third  aspect  under  winch  he  was  to  consider  it.  In  the  free 
intercourse  stipulated  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
1  Mr.  Madison  and  his  friend*. 
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Britain,  it  would  not  be  pretended  that  any  advantage  was 
gained  by  the  form  or.  A  treaty  was  surely  not  necessary  to 
induce  Great  Britain  to  receive  our  raw  materials  and  to  sell  us 
her  manufactures.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  what  was  given 
up  by  the  United  States. 

"  When  the  Government  came  into  operation,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  British  trade  bore 
the  most  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the  British  tonnage. 
There  being  nothing  on  our  side  to  counteract  the  i/ijfin  mm  of 
capital  and  other  circumstances  on  the  British  side,  that  dis- 
proportion was  the  natural  state  of  things.  As  some  balance 
to  the  British  advantage*,  and  particularly  that  of  her  <  miftd, 
our  laws  had  made  several  regulations  in  favor  of  our  shipping, 
among  which  was  the  important  encouragement  resulting  from 
the  difference  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  duties  paid  (on  imports) 
by  American  and  foreign  vessels.  Under  this  encouragement 
the  American  tonnage  had  increased  in  a  very  respectable  pro- 
portion to  the  British  tonnage.  Nor  has  Great  Britain  ever 
deemed  it  prudent  to  attempt  any  countervailing  measures  for 
her  shipping,  well  knowing  that  we  could  easily  keep  up  the 
differences  hy  furl  hi  r  menmren  on  our  side. 

"  But  by  the  Treaty,  she  has  reserved  to  herself  the  right  to 
take  such  countervailing  measures  against  our  existing  regula- 
tions ;  and  we  have  surrendered  our  rights  to  pursue  further 
defensive  measures  against  the  influence  of  her  capital.  It  is 
justly  to  be  apprehended,  therefore,  that  under  such  a  restora- 
tion of  the  former  state  of  things  the  American  tonnage  will 
relapse  to  its  former  disproportion  to  the  British  tonnage." 

The  benefit  of  the  Jay  Treaty  to  British  vessels  in  our  trade 
is  evident  from  statistics,  as  follows  :  — 

(.".)  Bainan  Arrivals  of  Tonnage  at  American  Ports. 


Year*  1789     .     . 

.    2 1 2.5-14  ton*. 

1790    .    . 

.     216,914 

1798    .    . 

40,773 

1701    .    . 

.    210,018 

1799    .    . 

5 1.087 

1792 

.     206,066 

1800    .     .    , 

71,089 

1793    .     , 

.    100,160 

1801     .    . 

111 

1791     .     . 

.       .17,058 

1802    .     . 

104,473 

1795     .     . 

.      27,097 

1803    .     . 

101,330 

1796    . 

19,669 

1804    .     . 

73,500 

(Effect  of  »  L 

ight  money  "  charg 

as,  1804)  1805    .    . 

65,408 
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The  Weakness  of  Judge  Jay.  It  was  supposed  Judge  Jay 
was  a  man  of  nerve,  as  well  as  of  learning,  but  in  this  he  dis- 
appointed the  country.  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Va.,  in  an  able  speech 
criticising  the  Treaty,  said  :  — 

"  It  will  not  lie  understood  that  I  suppose  it  was  in  Mr.  Jay's 
power  to  make  his  own  terms,  but  I  eomplain  of  his  treating  tti 
all  on  the  terms  he  did.  It  is  said  that  it  was  not  in  his  (tower 
to  extort  what  he  wished,  but  I  eomplain  that  he  yielded  to  tin- 
extortion  of  Great  Britain.  What  has  he  left  her  to  ask,  what 
has  be  not  surrendered  ?  While  professing,  as  the  Treaty  does, 
that  there  were  important  points  of  our  commerce  left  for  future 
negotiation,  why  bind  us  to  continue  to  Great  Britain  the  fullest 
share  of  our  commercial  privileges  ?  If  the  Treaty  had  been 
i  lost  complete  and  satisfactory,  would  it  not  be  necessary 
to  leave  soim-thing  to  enforce  it.-;  execution?  What  weapons 
have  we  that  can  reach  her?  The  Treaty  makes  war  iudispen- 
sable,  us  the  only  redrew  of  injuries,1  and  how  will  war  from  the 
Tinted  States  reach  Great  Britain  ?  It  was  certainly  improjiot- 
to  give  up  all  power  of  restricting  her  coruinerro  nut.il  the  same 
instrument  contained  the  fullest  satisfaction  as  to  our  own.  It 
was  improper  to  give  up  all  the  power  of  seizing  on  the  debts 
of  her  subjects,  for  this,  when  the  power  of  restricting  her  com- 
merce was  bartered  for  equal  privileges,  would  be  the  only 
means  of  maintaining  respect.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  having  fully 
satisfied  myself  of  the  obligation  to  examine  the  o|ieration  of 
this  Treaty,  and  to  weigh  well  its  effects  before  I  give  it  my 
aid,  I  must  determine  that  I  scarcely  see  OJie  interest  of  the 
United  States  promoted  by  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
establislied  Great  Britain  in  that,  dominant  situation  which  she 
is  too  apt  to  make  use  of.  All  our  powers  are  sacred  trusts, 
ami  how  it  is  possible  for  any  gentleman  who  thinks  tho  execu- 
tion of  this  Treaty  among  them  to  give  it  hia  assent,  iH  to  me 
inconceivable." 

British  Preponderance  Preconcerted.  In  a  thorough  man- 
ner Mr.  Giles,  of  Va.,  took  up  and  considered  each  of  the 
many  articles  of  tho  Treaty.     Of  the  10th  he  said  :  — 

1  Thin  was  well  exemplified  in  a  few  years  afterward.     Eutire  froodom 
from  this  Treaty  came  with  the  war  of  1812. 
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"  This  article  also  had  assumed  the  resemblance  of  reciprocity  ; 
but  no  reciprocity  in  fact,"  —  the  British  having  much  money 
:uul  large  investment-,  in  America,  while  the  people  here  had 
only  slight  interests  in  England. 

Of  the  12th  article  he  remarked  :  — 

"The  12th  is  the  first  of  the  commercial  articles.  This  is 
suspended.  It  was  intended  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies ;  so  far,  therefore, 
as  it  permitted  that  trade  to  be  carried  on,  it  was  intended  as  a 
concession  to  the  United  States  ;  the  rigid  restrictions  accom- 
panying the  concession,  however,  rendered  it  so  piiltry  that  the 
Senate  rejected  the  concession,  although  the  Envoy  had  accepted 
it.  But  iu  what  situation  has  the  rejection  left  the  United 
States?  They  are  now  engaged  in  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  in  which  they  have  surremlerei]  almost,  every  com- 
mercial advantage  they  had  to  bestow,  and  are  still  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  the  West  India  trade.  He  had  always  understood 
that  the  West  India  trade  was  the  great  object  of  commercial 
negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  hut  now  that  is  formally  relin- 
quished. It  may  be  said,  that  further  negotiations  upon  this 
subject  are  promised  ;  but  what  inducement  will  Great  Britain 
have  to  relax  her  colonial  regulations,  provided  this  Treaty 
should  be  carried  into  effect  ?  She  had  already  without  this  re- 
laxation placed  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  precisely 
upon  the  footing  she  wished  ;  and  the  United  States  have  yieliled 
every  commercial  advantage  which  might  have  been  exchanged 
for  that  relaxation."  .  .  . 

The  British  had  it  fixed  by  this  article  that  American  vessels 
"  not  being  above  the  burthen  of  seventy  tons  "  (or  fifty  of  our 
present  measurement)  might  trade  to  the  West  Indies  and  return, 
*'  landing  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States  only."  The  limita- 
tion of  size  in  our  vessels  was  intended  as  a  handicap  for  the 
protection  of  British  ships,  which  were  generally  three  or  more 
times  the  tonnage  named,  and  therefore  able  to  carry  chr<ij><  r 
than  craft  so  much  smaller.  Under  this  restriction  the  little 
trade  anil  transportation  that  we  might  secure  woidd  not  hurt 
the  British  shipping  interest,  while,  possibly,  it  might  silence 
the  complaints  of  our  own.     Again  we  were  to  "prohibit  and 
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restrain  the  carrying  any  molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton 
in  American  vessels,  cither  from  His  Majesty's  islands  or  from 
the  L'nited  States  to  any  part  of  ihr  world  inept  the  Tutted 
States."  This  article  was  to  be  in  force,  not  simply  twelve 
years,  like  the  other  eoiiimereial  articles,  but  during  the  war 
against  the  French,  and  for  two  years  beyond  the  signing  of  arti- 
cles of  peace  —  a  period  of  twenty-two  years.  Verily,  the  Jay 
Treaty  deserved  denunciation.1 

"The  13th  article  contained  regulations  for  the  East  India 
trade.  This  has  lieen  held  up  as  an  apology  for  thecoinnie; 
defects  of  the  Treaty,  and  as  securing  to  the  United  States  a 
right  which  before  was  a  courtesy —  (on  the  part  of  tlxe  Gov- 
ernor of  India).  He  believed  this  was  a  better  security  than  a 
treaty  right,  being  founded  on  the  interest  of  the  parties.  .  .  . 
But  the  prohibition  of  tho  exportation  of  East  India  articles  to 
Europe  in  American  bottoms  is  a  restriction  tliat  does  not  now 
exist.   .  .  . 

"The  1'itli  article  i*  highly  objectionable — it  authorises 
Great  Britain  to  equalize  duties,  etc.  There  is  no  real  equiva- 
li  ill  in  it.  We  take  one  third  of  the  surplus  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain.  On  this  ground  the  discrimination  in  favor  of 
American  over  British  bottoms  has  been  built,  and  the  growth 
of  American  shipping  has  very  considerably  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  this  policy.  Our  experience,  therefore,  is  bartered 
away  without  even  the  probable  calculation  of  countervailing  ad- 
vantage. .  .  .  It  is  remarkable,  from  the  whole  ComplttMB  of 
the  Treaty,  that  the  advantages  gained  by  Great  Britain  consist 
in  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  United  States,  as  if  her  object 
was  to  restrain  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  #01  ."  .   .  . 

"  The  twenty-third  article  was  that  in  which  he  expected  to 
have  found  some  provisions  for  the  protection  of  American 
men  against  British  impressments  ;  instead  of  this  humane  and 
salutary  provision,  he  found  that  the  officers  and  crews  of  those 

1  A*  to  consequences  of  the  rejection  of  Article  XII.,  Macgregor  says  : 
"  In  respect  to  American  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  porta  of  the  latter 
WW*  open  to  United  States'  vessels  on  the  payment  of  differential  duties, 
from  1793  to  1807." 
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very  Bhips  of  war,  engaged  in  the  unauthorized  impressments 
are  to  be  hospitably  received  in  the  ports  of  tlie  UniUsl  Stairs. 
Strange  substitute  this,  for  the  protection  of  American  seamen ! 
The  British  have  been  impressing  our  seamen  since  the  sign- 
ing of  this  very  treaty,  and  the  House  is  called  upon  to  make 
provisions  for  effectuating  a  '  Treaty  of  Amity  *  with  the  nation 
committing  these  wrongs !  .  .  .  Now  we  are  told,  if  the  House 
should  exercise  its  Constitutional  check,  a  dissolution  of  the 
Government  would  necessarily  ensue.  This  conclusion  seemed 
to  him  without  foundation."   .  .  . 

British  Interference  and  Influence.  He  remark*  1  i  Iiat  ••  the 
treaty  had  ori<i'ut>it<J  from  an  intimation  of  Lord Grenville, the 
British  signatory.  This  had  always  excited  his  apprehension  ; 
it  was  commenced  against  the  known  sense  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  every  step  of  its  progression  seemed  to  have 
been  marked  with  peculiar  coercion.  When  a  British  Minister 
undertakes  to  declare  that  the  motive  for  the  revocation  of  the 
hostile  order  (6th  November,  1793)  was  to  take  away  every 
pretext  from  •  evil-disposed  persons '  among  us,  who,  according 
to  the  intelligence  he  had  received,  ■  were  endeavoring  to  irritate 
our  people  against  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  oppOM  the  mea- 
sures of  our  own  Government,  and  to  assign  the  same  reason  for 
refraining  from  giving  that  opposition  to  some  exceptional  lie 
measures  of  our  Government,  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
done ;  and  when  the  United  States  so  far  listened  to  this  lan- 
guage as  immediately  to  enter  into  negotiation  upon  the  subject, 
his  apprehensions  of  lirititli  i,it>  r/ercnce  and  BritisJi  influence. 
were  strongly  excited,  particularly  when  the  British  Minister 
seems  to  make  common,  cause  between  the  two  Governments 
against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  '  evil-disposed  persons.'  .  .  . 

■  Gentlemen  had  often  said,  show  us  the  danger  of  British 
interference —  of  British  influence.  The  Treaty  itself  eon <:tined 
the  evidence.  The  Treaty  itself  corresponded  with  what  he  con- 
sidered the  object  of  the  British  Minister  in  giving  the  invitation 
to  it.  He  found  it  in  the  following  particular  instances :  Before 
the  Treaty,  the  right  of  laying  a  special,  as  well  as  a  general, 
embargo  existed  in  the  United  States ;  the  right  of  laying  a 
special  embargo  upon  British  vessels  is  surrendered.     Before 
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the  Treaty,  the  right  of  sequestration  existed,  and  the  exercise 
of  it  III  proposed  :  tliis  right,  so  far  as  it  respects  Great  Iirit- 
is  forever  surrendered.  Before  the  Treaty,  the  right  of 
discriminating  against  llritish  goods  in  favor  of  th«>se  (if  other 
nations  existed,  and  the  exercise  of  it  was  proposed ;  this  right 
is  surrendered.  Before  the  Treaty,  the  right  of  suspending 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  existed,  and  was  pro- 
posed to  be  exercised  ;  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  stipulated 
fist  for  a  limited  time.  All  these  are  restrictions  of  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  National  sovereignty,  and  seemed  to 
him  coin j i  h-nce  of  British  interference." 

He  pronounced  the  Jay  Treaty  a  torch  of  discord  thrown  into 
the  United  States.  But  Judge  Jay  has  not  been  the  only  Ameri- 
can diplomat  who  has  had  to  handle  the  ivy  oak  of  old  England 
and  to  be  poisoned  by  its  touch. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PERSEVERANCE   IN   OUR  SHIPPING   POLICY. 

Discontent  under  the  Jay  Treaty.  The  operation  of  this 
one-sided  agreement  pleased  neither  party.  It  did  less  harm  to 
American  shipping  than  our  people  feared,  ami  much  less  than 
the  British  desired.  On  hoth  sides,  it  created  a  disposition  to 
try  something  else.  With  the  advent  of  Jefferson's  administra- 
tion, the  British  could  scarcely  hope  for  renewal,  while  we  had 
citizens  who  began  to  think  it  would  be  fine  if  Governments 
would  cease  to  scheme  for  ascendency  at  sea,  and  pennit  the 
cheapest  carriers  to  get  the  freights.  Their  reason  was  not 
economic,  but  they  thought  American  vessels  could  carry  cheap- 
est, and  would  therefore  get  the  business. 

In  England,  especially  in  Government  circles,  the  idea  of 
Minister  Pitt  in  1788,  to  arrange  with  the  u  States"  that  Pro- 
tection of  Shipping  be  not  at  all  resorted  to,  gained  frit  nils 
rapidly  when  it  was  found  that  the  advantages  of  the  Jay  Treaty 
were  insufficient  to  kill  off  with  speed  the  wonderfully  vital 
"Yankee  "  marine  — with  no  right  to  exist.  When  war  Him  s 
returned,  their  frigates  and  privateers  should  chase  it  off  the 
sea.  Enrope  was  then  resting  under  the  peace  of  Amiens.  We 
had  ended  our  war  with  France,  but  one  with  the  Barbary  States 
seemed  probable,  and  the  outlook  for  our  shipping  was  rather 
discouraging. 

EXTRACT   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE   OF   1801. 

44  Agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the 
four  pillarB  of  our  prosperity,  are  then  most  thriving  when  left 
most  free  to  individual  enterprise.  Protection  from  casual  em- 
barrassments, however,  may  sometimes  be  seasonably  interposed. 
If  in  the  course  of  your  observations  or  inquiries  they  should 
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appear  to  need  any  aid,  within  the  limits  of  our  Const  if  uf 
powers,  your  sense  of  their  importance  is  a  sufficient  assurance 
they  will  occupy  your  attention.  We  cauuot,  indeed,  but  all 
feel  an  anxious  BoHeJtnde  Cot  I  he  difficulties  under  which  our 
carrying  trade  will  soon  be  placed.  How  far  it  can  lie  relieved, 
otherwise  than  by  time,1  is  a  subject  of  important  considera- 
tion." 

These  remarks  were  well  calculated  to  assure  the  country  that 
perseverance  in  its  shipping  policy  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
new  Administration.  Its  principal  statesmen  had  led  in  favor- 
ing all  the  measures  comprising  it,  and  would  not  change  their 
minds  with  the  assumption  of  responsibility.  But  there  was 
one  exception  to  this  rule.  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Man  land, 
who  had  moved  the  ten  per  cent,  rebate  of  duties,  in  1780,  ini- 
tiated in  the  House  a  movement  looking  to  the  repeal  of  duurini- 
Dg  duties,  the  better  to  protect  our  carrying  trade,  as  he 

■Hug  bql 

Proposed  Repeal  of  Disrrhninativij  Ihitirx.  The  House 
being  in  Committee  on  the  President's  message,  Mr.  Smith  made 
the  following  remarks  :  — ■ 

M  Among  other  objects  to  which  the  President  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  House,  was  the  commercial  situation.  We 
were  informed  that  peace  had  taken  place  among  the  powers  of 
Europe.  It  became  Congress  to  direct  its  attention  to  conse- 
quences that  might  proceed  from  such  a  state  of  things ;  and 
particularly  to  the  injuries  that  might  attach  to  our  carrying 
trade.  It  was  known  that  under  the  British  treaty,  1794,  Great 
Britain,  going  perhaps  beyond  the  tneuninij  of  the  Treaty,  had 
imposed  heavy  countervailing  duties  on  our  goods,  and  that 
certain  acts  of  France  had  the  same  effects,  whereby  many  of  our 
most  valuable  exports  would  cease  to  be  carried  in  our  own  bot- 
toms. Early  under  the  present  Government  it  had  been  deem  I 
wise  to  lay  discriminating  duties,  which  had  tended  greatly  to 
assist  our  carrying  trade.  Our  capital  had  greatly  increased, 
and  if  foreign  nations  restricted  our  trade  by  unfair  rrtjtihitionSy 
it  became  us  to  adopt   countervailing  measures,  and  this  could 

1  Mr.  Joffcraon  had  in  view,  no  doubt,  the  U-ruiiimtiou  of  tbe  Jay  Treaty. 
Madison,  lis  strenuous  oppo»«r,  was  Secretary  of  Stat*. 
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now  In-  1 1. .in:  with  the  more  safety  and  effect  from  the  force  of 
our  capital.  He  therefore  offered  a  resolution  proposing  a  re- 
peal of  discriminative  regulations." 

Next  (lay  this  resolution  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Griswold,  of 
Conn.,  hoped  its  mover  would  assign  the  grounds  for  it.  "  The 
acts  imposing  discriminating  duties  had  long  existed,  with  great 
aud  good  effect  to  our  commercial  interests.  He  wished  to  know 
what  effects  would  flow  from  a  revocation  of  those  restrictions, 
and  whether  tlio  proposed  measure  would  not  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  United  States.  In  its  effects  the  Eastern  States 
would  fa  particularly  interested,  and  the  more  especially  at  this 
period  when,  from  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  peace, 
our  ships  may  Ik?  thrown  out  of  employment." 

Mtk  Sin'ith'g-Jieasons  for  Repeal.  The  President's  hint  that 
"  time  "  might  work  favorahly  Beemed  to  call  forth  Mr.  Smith's 
assurance,  that  "  if  the  measure  he  proposed  had,  in  his  opinion, 
the  least  tendency  to  injure  the  commerce  of  the  country,  he 
should  not  have  advocated  it,  as  well  from  a  regard  to  the  deep 
stake  he  himself  held,  as  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.  The  system  of  discriminating  duties  was  a  wise 
one  in  the  early  existence  of  the  Government ;  our  own  dugngiu 
was  tl  i'n  "■".•aval  to  the  carrying  of  our  produce.  The  discriiu- 
inatiou  operated  as  a  charm  in  producing  a  rapid  extension  of 
shipping  lieyoud  the  most  sanguine  expectation. 

"  Our  trade  remained  in  this  situation  until  the  formation 
of  th<!  British  Treaty.  By  that  fatttMBMItt  (ircat  Britain  was 
permitted  to  lay  countervailing  duties,1  and  these  had  been  so 
imposed  as,  in  time  of  peace,  to  destroy  the  advantages  attached 
to  our  shipping  over  theirs.  The  effects  of  this  regulation  were 
not  immediately  felt  by  us.  England  was  at  war,  and  her 
freights  were  charged  with  war  insurance,  while  ours  were 
cxt'iiipt  from  such  charges.  Under  these  circumstances  Eng- 
lish bottoms  could  not  enter  into  competition  with  American, 
as  the  war  insurance  of  the  former  exceeded  the  inconveniences 
imposed  on  the  latter. 

"  But  peace  being  now  restored,2  British  ships  will  have  such 

'  The  Treaty  forbade  oar  meeting  Mich  duties,  as  otherwise  we  could  hare 
lODf  Ut  :ulvanUge. 
*  He  referred  to  the  fourteen  months'  peace  of  Amiens. 
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an  advantage  over  our  ships,  that  no  man  will  ship  tobacco, 
rice,  or  any  other  bulky  article!  in  Amrriean  liottoms.1 

'•  The  effect  of  the  countervailing  duties  of  England  would 
be,  that  an  American  ship  carrying  tobacco  to  England  would 
pay  eighteen  shillings  (sterling  more  on  the  hogshead  than  a 
British  ship.  The  usual  freight  of  a  hogshead  was  thirty-five 
shillings.    The  difference,  therefore,  constituted  more  than  half. 

44  Our  situation  was  still  worse  in  relation  to  France.  Of 
the  restrictive  acts  of  that  Government  he  could  not  give  a  pre- 
idea  ;  but  he  was  enabled  to  state,  from  a  conversation  bad 
with  a  gentleman  from  that  country,  high  in  office,  that  a  duty 
of  10  livres  upon  every  hundredweight  of  tobacco  was  laid  on 
the  latter,  whieh  was  equivalent  to  120  livres  on  a  hogshead. 
IIu  further  understood  that  six  per  cent,  differential  was  im- 
posed upon  all  other  articles.  Peace  being  now  restored,  French 
vessels  will  enter  our  jmrts,  and  become  the  carriers  to  France 
of  all  our  productions. 

44  How  were  these  effects,  so  alarming  to  our  trade,  to  be 
met  ?  He  replied  that  it  was  by  taking  off  our  discriminating 
duties,  and  by  placing  our  merchants  on  equal  terms  with  the 
merchants  of  other  nations." 

Tfmorttical  Advantages  of  Free  Irade.  Nothing  looks 
more  feasible  than  "  Free  Trade/'  until  you  test  it  in  prac- 
Could  Mr.  Smith  have  lived  to  witness  our  utter  failure 
at  sea  under  the  system  that  he  outlines  so  well  in  the  following 
burst  of  oratory,  his  judgment  would  have  botfl  much  better. 
We  toot  but  little  carriage  in  1802-1803  from  the  causes  cited. 
There  were  elements  in  our  favor  that  he  had  not  known,  and 
dangers  in  a  change  of  policy  he  had  not  foreseen. 

44  And,  sir,"  said  Mr.  S.,  "have  wo  not  enterprise]  have  we 
not  capital,  to  hold  an  honorable,  a  successful  competition  with 
the  whole  world?  No  man  that  knows  the  character  of  an 
Amerien  merchant  will  doubt  his  ability  to  sustain  such  a 
competition.  The  discriminating  duties,  once  useful,  have 
ceased  to  be  so.  Our  shipping  has  increased,  and  we  now  want 
more  to  enter  into  the  porta  of  other  nations,  than  that  other 
nations  should  enter  into  ours.  We  are  willing  to  free  trade 
1  He  himself  wis  a  tbipper  of  tobacco. 
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from  its  trammel*.  Let  the  trade  be  taken  hy  those  who  can 
carry  the  ok$ap§§L  Al  a  merchant,  he  was  convinced  that  icr. 
could  carry  cheaper  than  any  other  nation.  Our  materials  for 
shipbuilding  WWt  at  hand  ;  were  cheaper,  and  we  could  navi- 
gate our  ships  with  fewer  seamen  than  any  other  nation. 

"The  orinfl  requirsd  that  we  should  take  efficient  measures. 
...  It  was  true  that  in  two  years  the  British  Treaty  would 
expire.  But  he  understood  that  the  British  Ministry  demurred 
to  the  construction  which  considered  that  part  of  the  treaty 
under  which  countervailing  duties  were  imposed  as  expiring  at 
that  time/'  ' 

Free  Tr>i<U<  distrusted.  Mr.  Ciriswold  declared  himself  not 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  above  given  :  — 

u  It  was  certainly  desirable  to  secure  the  carrying  of  our 
bulky  articles  in  our  own  ships ;  and  if  the  resolution  would 
have  this  effcet  he  sliould  be  decidedly  for  it.  But  he  could 
not  discern  such  to  be  the  effect.  With  regard  to  England,  it 
was  true  that  tobacco  was  there  charged  with  a  heavy  duty ; 
hut  it  was  well  known  that  England  consumed  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  what  was  sent  there  —  the  rest  was  exerted,  and  a 
drawback  of  all  duties  allowed.  As  to  the  great  mass  of  this 
article,  therefore,  it  was  not  charged  any  more  than  it  would 
have  been  charged,  had  it  been  directly  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

*  For  his  part,  he  firmly  believed,  that  our  carrying  trade 
would  be  effectually  injured  by  allowing  a  free  trade,  whereby 
English  shipB  would  enter  our  ports  upon  the  same  terms  with 

.•!>,•  ■■!!■;'.        It   mi  \v..ll  kllOWn,  that   hefore   the   u:ir.   I  In-    tjofeftOOO 

imported  into  France  had  been  farmed  out  by  the  Government, 
and  that  it  had  been  a  great  source  of  revenue,  lie  was  per- 
suaded that  France  would  not  permit  that  article  to  hpfree. 

u  From  these  and  other  considerations,  Mr.  G.  was  unpre- 
pared to  decide  upon  a  question  of  so  iniu'h  importance.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  say  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  prinr 
eiple  offered  to  the  House,  particularly  as  the  resolution  does 
not  say,  in  the  event  contemplated,  who  shall  decide,  whether 
the  President  or  Congress." 

1  The  commercial  articles  were  to  cease  in  twelve  years,  or  in  1807. 
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44  Mr.  Giles,  of  Va.,had  at  first  thought  the  resolution  a  very 
plain  one  ;  but  he  was  almost  induced  to  think  differently  of  it, 
on  finding  gentlemen  who  were  deeply  interested  in  its  effects 
holding  contrary  opinions.  .  .  .  He  believed  the  countervailing 
duty  laid  by  the  British  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  Treaty.  Tak- 
ing our  duties  Bfl  the  basix,  they  had  countervailed  them,  and 
applying  the  countervailing  standard  to  separate  and  distinct 
artieles,  they  had  imposed  heavy  duties  upon  them,  below,  how- 
ever,  the  maximum  ;  giving  up,  as  they  said,  a  right,  and  grant* 
ing  what  they  called  a  favor.  The  result  was  the  preference 
of  British  bottoms  over  American. 

"  Under  the  Treaty,  Britain  was  authorized  to  lay  counter- 
vailing duties,  but  we  were  prohibited  from  counter  vailing  them. 
The  only  question  then  was  whether  we  would  patient!}  Mil>inil 
to  the  present  inequality,  whereby  nearly  the  whole  of  out  carry- 
ing trade  might  be  destroyed,  <>r  take  our  chance  in  an  eonnf 
competition."  —  (Equal  in  law,  but  unequal  in  fact,  with 
England.) 

The  resolution  went  over  to  the  next  session. 

In  the  President's  message,  1802,  we  find  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  British  act,  the  pendency  of  which  might  have  been 
the  spring  head  of  Mr.  Smith's  measure. 


EXTRACTS   FROM  TIIE   MESSAGE   OF   1802. 

"On  the  restoration  of  peace  iu  Europe  that  portion  of  the 
ral  carrying  trade  which  has  fallen  to  our  share  during  the 
war  was  abridged  by  the  returning  competition  of  the  belliger- 
ent, powers.  This  was  to  be  expected,  and  was  just.  But,  in 
addition,  we  find  in  some  parts  of  Europe  monopolizing  dis- 
erimination,  whieh,  in  the  form  of  duties,  tends  effectually  to 
prohibit  the  carrying  thither  our  own  produce  in  our  own  ves- 
sels. From  existing  amities  and  a  spirit  of  justice,  it  is  hoped 
that  friendly  discussion  will  produce  a  fair  and  adequate  reci- 
procity. But  should  false  calculations  of  interest  defeat  our 
hope,  it  rests  with  the  Legislature  to  decide  whether  they  will 
meet  inequalities  abroad  with  countervailing  inequalities  at 
home  <>r  provide  for  the  evil  in  any  other  way. 

"  It  is  with  satisfaction  I  lay  before  you  an  act  of  the  British 
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Parliament,  anticipating  this  subject  so  far  as  to  authorize  a 
mutual  abolition  of  the  duties  and  countervailing  duties  per- 
mitted under  the  treaty  of  1794.  It  shows  on  their  part  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  friendly  accommodation,  which  it  is  our 
duty  and  our  interest  to  cultivate  with  all  nations.  Whcth>  r 
this  would  pmtlurv.  a  line,  v.tf  utility  i ti  the  navigation  between 
the  two  countries  is  a  subject  for  your  consideration." 

From  these  extracts  we  get  several  facts:  First,  that  the 
Administration  sympathized  sincerely  with  the  shipping  interest 
and  sought  to  have  it  protected.  Second,  that  only  a  u  fair 
and  adequate"  reciprocity — a  condition  in  which  "a  due 
equality  in  the  navigation"  —  equal  or  equalized  footiny-in- 
fact  —  should  prevail,  could  for  a  moment  be  entertained. 
Third,  that  Jefferson  doubted  the  merits  of  a  policy  for  us  of 
non-protection  and  abandonment  of  shipping  to  the  fate  of  for- 
eign competition.  He  knew  very  well  that  only  freedom  to 
perceive  and  to  supply  our  wants  in  the  line  of  xhip  protBoUtM 
Mold  guarantee  au  American  marine.  That  was  our  problem, 
and  not  the  cheapening  of  freights,  the  giving  away  of  our 
carrying  trade,  and  the  final  loss  of  our  commerce.  After 
delmte,  as  liefore  it,  Congress  agreed  with  the  Executive,  and 
the  British  proposition  was  deferred.  It  was  too  clearly  seen 
that  acceptance  meant  the  abandonment  of  the  shipping  interest, 
and  the  bidding  of  a  cowardly  good-by  to  American  hope  and 
assurance  with  respect,  not  only  to  navigation,  but  to  commer- 
cial and  financial  independence. 

Proceedings  on  the  Smith  Hesolulion.  So  much  of  the 
message  as  related  to  the  British  act  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  of  which  Mr. 
Smith  was  chairman.  This  Committee  reported  at  length, 
January  10,  1803.  When  the  resolution  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, delay  was  requested,  as  memorials  against  the  proposed 
repeal  were  coining  in.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Pa.,  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  repeal  does  not  extend  to  foreign  ships  or  cargo 
from  places  where  onr  vessels  do  not  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  ports  were  active  in  their  opposition.  In  a  month's 
time  the  Committee  was  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  subject. 
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As  this  effort  of  the  distinguished  statesman  of  Maryland  to 
completely  reverse  our  shipping  policy  was  ably  presented  and 
argued  in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  circumstances 
seemed  favorable  for  success,  it  will  be  interesting  to  review  the 
situation,  showing  how  firmly  our  navigation  laws  had  been 
established  in  fourteen  years  to  succeed  in  resisting  a  threat- 
ened overthrow. 

Report  of  Commerce  an/l  Manufactures  Committee  on  Dis- 
crimiwiiiuq  T>n!l,s.  January  10,  1803,  sets  forth:  — 

"  That  n  duty  of  six  cents  per  ton  is  by  law  imposed  on  all 
American  ships  entering  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  port,  and  on  any  ship  or  vessel  not  of  the  United 
States,  fifty  cents  per  ton  ;  and  that  an  additional  iluty  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  tin-  <  In  ties  payable  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
imported  in  American  bottoms  has  invariably  been  imposed  on 
such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  when  imported  in  foreign 
ships  or  vessels. 

"That  these  discriminating  duties  have  tended  greatly  to 
increase  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  have  given  to  the 
shipowners  an  advantage  over  foreigners  in  the  carriage  to  the 
United  States  of  salt,  wine,  brandy,  sugar,  coffee,  blankets,  and 
other  coarse  woolens,  coarse  linens,  hemp,  eartheuware,  and 
other  bulky  article,  and  have  enabled  them  to  l>e  almost  cjtIu- 
'//  the  carriers  of  all  the  fine  artich  »  <>t'  '> '  mportation  neces- 
sary to  the  eonsmnption  of  the  country.  This  poBflJi  combined 
with  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  late  war  in  Europe,  had 
increased  the  American  tonnage  to  an  amount,  it  is  believed, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  except  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  effect  of  these  discriminating  duties  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  those  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  have  had 
the  greatest  commercial  intercourse. 

*•  Ry  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  'Amity,  Com- 
merce, and  Navigation,''  dated  London,  November  19,  1794, 
the  British  Government  has  reserved  the  right  of  countervail- 
ing those  discriminating  duties ;  and  the  United  States  bound 
themselves  not  to  impose  any  new  or  additional  duty  on  the 
tonnage  of  British  ships  or  vessels,  or  to  increase  the  then  sub- 
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sisting  difference  lietwem  tin  duties  payable  on  the  importation 
of  any  article  in  British  or  Aineriean  ships. 

"It  is  believed  liy  your  1  \iiiiniil  t  •■«■  lliat  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  by  a  statute  PMBOd  the  4th  day  of  July,  1797 
(in  the  exorcise  of  that  reserved  right),  have  exceeded  the  fair 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  thereby  have  secured  to 
the  shipowners  of  that  nation  the  exclusive  carriage  to  Great 
Britain  (in  time  of  peace)  of  some  of  our  most  important  objects 
of  exjxu-tation. 

"  They  have  selected  fish-oil  and  tobacco  as  objects  on  which 
the  highest  countervailing  duties  have  been  imposed.  The  duty 
on  fish-oil  being  36s.  3- 12d.  per  ton  or  252  gallons,  and  open 
tobacco,  Is.  6d.  per  100  lbs. 

**  In  consequence  of  which  a  British  ship,  carrying  250  tons 
of  oil,  will  pay  j£453  15s.  less  duty  thereon  than  the  same  oil 
would  pay  if  imported  in  an  Ameriean  ship,  the  whole  freight 
would  have  been,  prior  to  the  late  war,  only  j£G25,  the  net 
freight  to  an  American  ship  would  be  only  <£171  5s. 

"  By  the  same  operation  a  British  ship,  250  tons,  carrying 
400  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  of  1200  lbB.  each,  to  Great  Britain, 
would  pa}'  £300  less  duty  than  would  be  payable  on  the  same 
quantity  in  an  American  ship ;  the  whole  freight  would  only 
amount  to  ,£700,  which  would  leave  to  the  American  a  net 
freight  of  only  £344  Is." 

(In  the  same  way,  in  regard  to  rice,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
the  advantage  in  sending  by  a  British  ship  is  proportional. 
On  woods  of  all  kinds,  and  on  naval  stores,  the  countervailing 
duties  are  severe.) 

"The  Parliament  by  a  later  statute—  7th  May,  1802  —  has 
imposed  the  following  new  and  additional  duties :  —  (omitted). 
The  countervailing  duty  of  ten  per  c.etif.  being  levied  also  on 
all  those  new  duties  (except  that  on  tobacco)  adds  further  to 
the  injury  already  sustained,  and  secures  to  British  ships  the 
exclusive  carriage  of  the  following  articles:  indigo,  iron,  gin- 
seng, beeswax,  and  cotton.   .  .  . 

"  By  the  British  statute  of  May  last,  a  duty  of  half  per  cent. 
is  bxkpOfied  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  (the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain)  on  their  exportation  to  any  port 
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in  Europe,  or  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  one  per 
cent,  on  similar  goods,  when  exported  to  any  place,  not  being  in 
Europe,  or  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  thus  subjecting  the 
United  States  to  a  duty  on  exports  ihiuLlc  thn(  which  is  paid 
by  the  nat£0U Of  lairojte.  This  discrimination  your  Committee 
believe  to  be  in  cnutrutlivtinn  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  exist- 
ing between  th«  United  States  and  Great  Britain.1 

"  By  the  statute  of  Great  Britain,  4th  July,  1797,  a  duty  of 
tonnage  was  imposed  on  American  ships  entering  her  ports  of 
2s.  per  ton,  whieh  is  admitted  as  a  fair  countervail  of  the  dis- 
crimination of  forty-four  cents  on  their  ships  entering  our 
ports.  .  .  . 

*•  Franco  has  also  taken  measures  to  meet  the  operations  of 
our  discriminating  duties."     (Details  omitted. ) 

"  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  laws  imposing  discriminating 
duties  highly  favorable  to  their  carrying  trade.  Spain,  also, 
by  lier  navigation  laws,  gives  important  odnOHtuipM  to  her  own 
shipping  over  those  of  foreign  nations  trading  to  her  ports. 
Holland,  also,  lias  her  discriminating  duties,  which  in  their  con- 
sequences are  injurious  to  the  commercial  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Modes  of  obviating  Disailcitittagcx.  "  Two  modes  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  your  Committee,  to  obviate  the  disadvan- 
tages resulting  to  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  States  from 
the  countervailing  and  discriminating  duties  already  recited. 
The  one  to  increase  our  discriminating  duties,  so  as  to  meet  the 
injuries  now  experienced  from  the  operations  of  those  and  the 
counteracting  duties  of  other  nations.  The  other  to  relinquish 
our  discriminating  duties  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  ship  by  whom  the  same  are  imported  may 
belong)  in  favor  of  such  foreign  nation  as  will  agree  to  aliolish 
such  of  their  discriminating  and  countervailing  duties  as  are, 
in  their  operation,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  first  mode  would,  in  its  consequences,  lead  to  a  com- 

1  Yet  the  Committee  proposed  another  treaty,  subject,  of  course,  to  be 
alike  disrespected. 
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mcrcial  warfare  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations. 
Admit,  for  instance,  that  the  United  States  should  increase  her 
diseriminating  duties,  will  not  foreign  nations  also  increase 
theirs  in  every  instance,  and  at  every  time  the  United  States 
shall  pursue  their  phui  of  increase  ?  If  so,  your  Committee  are 
at  a  loss  to  perceive  what  benefit  could  arise  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  from  such  a  system.1 

u  The  second  mode  appears  to  your  Committee  more  consist- 
ent with  the  true  interest,  as  well  as  with  the  peaceful  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  therefore  submit  the  following 
resolution :  — 

Resolution  of  the  Committee.  "  Resolved,  that  so  much  of 
the  several  acts  imposing  dutieB  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  and 
Tessels,  and  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States,  as  imposes  a  discriminating  duty  of  tonnage 
between  foreign  vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
between  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  ves- 
sels and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  repealed ;  so 
far  ns  the  same  respect*  the  product-  or  manufactures  of  the 
nation  to  which  taich  fonirjn  ship  or  vessel  may  belong  ;  such 
repeal  to  take  effect  in  favor  of  any  nation,  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent shall  lie  satisfied  that  the  discriminating  and  countervail- 
ing duties  of  sueh  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  have  been  abolished." 

Important  Modijhiition.  The  words  in  italics,  in  the  resolu- 
tion above,  were  inserted  by  the  Committee,  to  limit  its  applica- 
tion. In  fact,  it  excludes  entirely  the  idea  of  the  "  cheapest " 
carriers  doing  the  world's  transportation,  for  its  use  is  confined 
to  the  direct  trade  between  any  two  nations.  It  would  not 
apply  to  British  vessels  coming  from  any  country  but  their  own, 
with  goods  not  produced  IB  British  dominions.  It  would  strike 
at  any  nation  undertaking  to  do  the  world's  carrying.  No  such 
nation  would  agree  to  it,  least  of  all  Great  Britain.  But  the 
principle  of  direct  trade  would  have  been  a  good  one  to  enforce, 
whether  foreign  nations  approved  it  or  not. 

January  24,  1803,  Mr.  Smith  called  for  the  order  of  the 

1  This  appeal  to  the  pocket,  mean  and  spiritless,  inclines  one  to  "  scorn 
the  sordid  world." 
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day  —  the  Report  on  Discriminating  Duties.  "  Mr.  Entries,  of 
Mass.,  hoped  the  gentleman  would  sus]>end  the  call  for  it,  at 
least  this  and  the  ensuing  week.  Tin-  commercial  towns  were 
now  attending  to  the  subject.  It  appeared  to  him  highly  im- 
portant that  the  opinions  of  the  merchants  of  the  United  States 
should  In-  known.  When  known,  the  Ihiu.se  would  l>e  enabled 
to  act,  if  not  with  better  understanding,  at  least  with  greater 
For  himself,  lie  was  not  only  not  prepared  to 
vote,  but  even  to  give  an  opinion,  lie  thought  the  opinions  of 
the  merchants,  who  from  their  great  interest  (many  of  them 
l>cing  shipowners)  had  probably  formed  the  most  correct  views, 
ought  to  be  known,  before  'lined  theirs." 

••  Mr.  Smith  said  tluswas  not  a  new  subject.  It  had  been 
proposed  early  in  the  last  session.  It  had  not  been  called  up, 
because  it  had  received  an  unexpected  opposition.  The  mover 
had  thought  proper  to  postpone  it,  until  gentlemen  should  liavc 
an  Opportunity  of  gubig  home  and  consulting  their  constituents. 
Early  in  the  session,  the  President  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  it  in  his  message.  The  House  referred  the 
subject  to  a  select  Committee,  who  had  reported.  To  that 
report  two  memorials  had  been  opposed,  which  would  have  their 
due  weight.  In  consequence  of  the  proposition  made  last  ses- 
sion, the  British  Parliament  had  passed  an  act  whose  operation 
would  expire  either  on  the  5th  or  25th  of  March.  If  this  sub- 
ject were  postponed  until  a  member  from  Georgia  had  time  to 
get  information  from  his  constituents,  what  time  would  remain 
to  pass  the  measure,  or  if  it  passed,  to  get  it  to  England  in  suf- 
ficient time  ?  He  had  really  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  at 
this  late  period  hive  been  prepared  for  the  discussion."   .  .   . 

Mr.  Southard,  of  N.  J.,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  N.  Y.,  and  Mr. 
Lowndes,  of  S.  C,  desired  time,  though  the  latter  favored  dis- 
cussion but  not  decision. 

"  Mr.  Bayard,  of  Del.,  differed  from  his  friend  from  South 
Carolina.  The  resolutions  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  great  force.  It  was  said,  however,  that  we  may 
now  enter  upon  the  discussion,  and  may  hereafter  receive  li^ht 
from  the  memorials  that  shall  be  presented,  and  derive  then  the 
benefit  from  the  iuformation  they  may  furnish  as  if  they 
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were  before  us  now.  But  we  all  know  that,  as  soon  as  we  en- 
gage in  the  discussion  of  any  subject,  we  immediately  loam 
opinion*  respecting  it;  and  we  also  know  the  pride  of  previous 
opinion,  and  the  difficulty  of  retracing  steps  once  taken.  These 
were  strong  considerations.  Our  minds  ought  to  be  a  carte 
hlanche  when  we  go  into  the  discussion,  and  wo  ought  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  every  information  before  it  is  commenced. 

"  But  it  is  said,  the  act  of  the  British  Parliament  will  expire 
on  the  25th  of  March,  at  the  furthest.  If  this  were  a  fact,  it 
was  even  now  too  late  to  enter  on  the  dismission  in  order  to 
meet  the  provisions  of  that  act.  But  if  the  British  Government 
were  sincere,  they  will  delegate  a  continuance  of  power.  If  this 
measure  shall  be  agreed  to  here,  it  could  not  be  carried  into 
full  effect  without  negotiation  and  some  delay."  .  .  .  lie  waa 
strongly  in  favor  of  postponement. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Pa.,  desired  delay.  Mr.  Smith  wished  to  go 
into  Committee,  if  it  were  only  to  receive  an  amendment  (of  Mr. 
Jones),  which  he  thought  would  be  salutary.  "  The  memorials 
received,"  he  said,  "had  assumed  as  a  fact  what  was  not  correct, 
and  argued  from  it  as  though  it  were  correct.  They  had  assumed 
it  as  a  fact,  that  it  was  contemplated  to  give  permission  to  for- 
eign vessels  to  bring  into  the  United  States  goods  not  of  the 
growth  or  manufacture  of  their  country  free  from  any  discrimi- 
nating duty.  Whereas  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  ComTiiittee 
was  directly  the  reverse.  For  instance,  a  British  ship  will  not 
be  permitted  to  bring  into  the  United  States  the  wines  or  brandies 
of  France  without  paying  a  discriminating  duty."  .  .  . 

As  first  presented,  Mr.  Smith's  resolution  had  the  fault  as- 
cribed to  it  by  the  memorialists,  and  was  devoid  of  the  merit  he 
claimed  for  it. 

"  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Mass.,  thought  the  question  of  postponement 
lay  in  a  narrow  compass.  The  House  had  received  a  petition; 
and  had  sustained  it  by  ordering  it  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  memliers.  Will  they,  then,  anticipate  the  subject,  and  be- 
fore they  have  derived  that  benefit  which  they  have  recognized 
from  the  publication  of  the  memorial,  prematurely  enter  on  a 
discussion  ?  "  .  .  . 

The  question  was  taken  and  postponement  carried"  by  a  large 
majority." 
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Mr.  Jones's  Amendment.  January  26,  Mr.  Jones  submitted 
the  following  resolution  :  — 

"  /,'-  ninta\  that  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duties  on 
foreign  tonnage  and  merchandise  imported  in  foreign  vessels  re- 
eommended  by  the  Committee  of  Commerce  aud  Manufactures, 
in  their  n-jxirt  on  that  subject  made  on  the  10th  instant,  shall 
not  extend  to  foreign  ships  or  vessels  or  the  articles  imported 
therein  from  the  colonies  or  dependencies  i>f  any  nation,  unless 
the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  in  the  navigation  and  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  such  colonies  or  dependencies,  as  are  and  may  be  allowed 
to  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  nation  to  which  such  colonies  or 
dependencies  may  belong." 

Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

February  12,  *4  Mr.  Dana,  of  Conn.,  inquired  of  Mr.  Smith 
whether  it  was  intended  to  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Manufactures  on  the  repeal  of  discriminating 
duties } 

"  Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  considered  the  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  had  been  extremely  anxious  to  have  it.  discussed 
and  decided  during  the  present  session."  But  for  want  of  time, 
'•lie  was  willing  to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from 
further  consideration  of  it." 

Unpopularity  of  the  Repeal  Proposed.  "Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
N.  Y.,  was  considerably  disappointed  at  hearing  the  motion  to 
discharge  the  Committee.  He  had  hoped  the  subject  would 
have  been  discussed.  Much  benefit  might  be  expected  from  a 
debate.  Much  light  had  been  shed  already.  Great  attention 
had  been  given  to  the  subject  by  almost  all  classes  of  the  people. 
Merchants  and  legislators  had  particularly  studied  its  details, 
and  he  thought  it  was  much  better  understood  now  by  all  parties 
than  it  was  a  year  ago  ;  by  discussion  greater  advances  would 
still  be  made.  Hut  he  was  inclined  to  think  lhutpuhf.it:  opinion 
teas  not  yet  ripe  for  an  ultimate  decision  in  favor  of  the  nptnl. 
There  was  no  probability  of  adopting  it,  even  if  it  should  be 
argued.  The  discussion  would  merely  end  in  postponement,  in- 
definitely, or  to  some  future  day.  There  lieing,  then,  no  chance 
of  carrying  it  into  operation,  and  the  House  being  much  pressed 
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with  more  urgent  business,  that  ought  to  be  acted  upon  with  all 
dispatch,  he  felt  willing  (as  a  member  of  the  Committee)  to  let 
the  subject  drop  in  this  way.  However  speculative  men  might 
think  on  the  point,  Me  great  body  of  practical  men-horn  Strang 
testimony  uyainst  it.  H«\  therefore, on  considering;  tin-  i-iirum- 
stances,  should  favor  the  motion,  though  it  met  him  unexpectedly, 
.in.l  vole  f. ii-  discharging  I.hc  <  '. >ju in ;!  t •  <•  nf  the  Whole  from  all 
further  consideration  of  the  meditated  repeal  of  the  discriminat- 
ing anil  countervailing  duties." 

This  was  carried  without  division,  and  thus  was  ended  an 
abortive  effort — to  serve  British  intwst.  Discussion  would 
have  shown  Mr.  Smith's  case  as  one  of  special  pleading.  Our 
merchants  and  their  vessels  having  control  of  the  import  carry- 
ing, through  the  operation  of  the  discriminating  duty  system, 
they  could  not  be  forced  out  of  export  carrying,  though  cargoes 
would  have  to  be  taken  at  bm  TtitM*  and  so  they  were.  To 
meet  the  new  conditions,  we  built  our  vessels  larger,  improved 
their  models,  and  gave  the  hulls  such  projMirtions  that  they  could 
sail  safely  with  less  ballast  than  any  others  on  tin-  ocean. 

The  Light  Money  Art,  1804.  At  the  next  session  Mr.  Smith 
took  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  became  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  in  the  House. 
January  3,  1804,  he  introduced  a  resolution  for  "  Light  Money  " 
to  be  charged  to  foreign  vessels,  which  was  referred  to  his  Com- 
mittee, after  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  He  observed,  that  there  had  l»eei»  some  conversation  in  the 
House  during  the  last  session  concerning  the  sums  of  money 
paid  by  our  merchants  on  foreign  voyages.  He  wished  to  renew 
that  subject,  as  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Government. 

"  Foreign  nations  levy  money  upon  our  vessels,  which  fre- 
quent their  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  light- 
houses. Tin;  sums  paid  in  compliance  with  these  exactions  are 
very  considerable.  The  contribution  which  strangers  are  thus 
obliged  to  make  constitutes  a  fund,  that  goes  a  long  way  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  those  establishments,  to  the  great  relief 
of  their  own  subjects. 

British  Light-Money  Charges.  "The  average  amount  of 
light-money  paid  by  every  vessel  that  enters  a  British  port  is  4d. 
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the  ton,  for  every  light  she  may  have  passed  inwards,  or  that  she 
may  be  expected  to  pass.  Calculating  by  this  rule  an  American 
ship  of  284  tons,  entering  the  port  of  London,  is  charged  with 

duties  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  following  lights,  :ill  along  up 
the  British  Channel,  to  wit,  Stilly.  Longships,  Lizard.  Eddy. 
stone,  Portland,  Cascets,  Needles,  Owers,  Dungennesa,  Koreland, 
Goodwin,  and  the  Nore.  They  amount  to  .£34,  and  the  st amped 
paper  for  the  receipt  4d.  more,  Besides  this,  the  duties  of  the 
Trinity  House,  for  such  a  ship,  amount  to  £9  7s.  8d.  In  addi- 
tion to  which  there  is  demanded  and  paid,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
George  111.  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  liarbor 
of  Ratnsgate£7  2s.  So  that  the  amount  of  these  impositions  for 
light-money  and  Kamsgate  harbor  money,  on  a  ship  under  300 
tons,  for  a  Ugle voyage  to  London,  amounts  to £50  10s.,  ulii.-h 
is  equal  to  $222,  independent  of  her  tonnage  duties.  thoM  on 
merchandise,  pilotage,  and  other  expenses, 

11  An  American  vessel  entering  the  harbor  of  IIull,the  lights  are 
charged  CM  before,  including  Goodwin;  and  to  these  are  aided 
t  lu  lights  on  the  East  Coast  of  England,  such  as  Sunk,  Harwich, 
Gat.t,  Lowstoft,  Harbro,  Winterten,  Oxford.  Shawl.  Dudgeon, 
Faulness,  and  the  Spurn.  The  amount  of  these  demands  on  an 
American  ship  of  245  tons  is  £37  6s.  At  Hull,  the  colle< im 
enforces  payment  of  Kamsgate  harbor  duties  to  the  amount  of 
£6  2a.  6d.  and  of  Dover  harbor  dues  to  the  amount  of  £3  Is.  3d. 
The  demand  for  supporting  lights,  few  of  which  perhaps  were 
seen  on  the  passage,  and  for  improving  barbed  which  were  not 
entered  by  the  ship,  i mount  to  £46  9s.  Od.  on  a  burtlen  of  less 
than  250  tons,  or  a  demand  exceeding  $204. 

"An  American  ship  goes  to  Liverpool,  she  is  charged  for  the 
i.l  i  up  St.  George's  Channel.  A  ship  of  314  tons  is  made  to 
pay  for  supporting  the  light*  at  Milford,  that  called  the  Smalls. 
and  another  known  by  the  name  of  Skerries.  These  several  de- 
mands, with  the  price  of  stamps,  come  to  £15  14s.  2d.  on  a 
vessel  of  that  burden  for  one  voyage,  or  more  than  $63  for  light- 
money  alone.  For  each  of  these  three  lighthouses  the  charge  is 
exactly  4d.  per  ton. 

No  Light  Charges  in  the  United  Stales.  "Lighthouses 
have  been  established  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
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on  many  parts  of  our  extensive  coast.  Many  parts  of  it  admira- 
bly  illiiniinated.  And  the  whole  expense  of  these  valuable  estab- 
lislmiciits  is  defrayed  from  tin-  Truauury  out  of  the  ordinary 
income.  Foreigners  who  visit  our  ports  participate  in  the  security 
ami  advantage  of  these  guides  to  mariners,  as  fully  as  our  own 
citizens ;  but  they  pay  nothing  for  this  privilege  of  directing 
themselves  by  our  lights.  Foreign  nations  have  acknowledged 
the  principle  that  duties  ought  to  be  collected  from  their  com- 
mercial visitors,  for  supporting  lighthouses,  and  they  compel 
our  merchants  to  pay  them.  It  is  a  correct  principle  of  di.-.tri 
butive  justice  that  we  should  cause  our  commercial  visitors  to  pay 
something  also  for  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  our 
lighthouses.  A  duty  of  tonnage,  for  this  express  purpose  rould 
easily  l»e  laid  and  collected  ivom  foreign  vessel.*,  and  would  add 
materially  to  our  means  of  keeping  them  in  good  repair  and  at- 
tendance. A  sum,  for  example,  of  6  or  7  cents  per  ton  upon 
even  foreign  vessel  for  every  lighthouse  she  shall  have  passed 
will  make  a  valuable  fund  for  the  humane  and  excellent  institu- 
tion of  lighthouses.     I  move  the  following  resolution  :  — 

"That  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  laying  and  collecting  a  tonnage 
duty,"  etc.  This  was  agreed  to,  report  to  be  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. February  18,  the  Committee  advised  dues  of  40  cents 
per  ton.  Referred  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  whose 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Randolph,  of  Va.,  brought  in  a  bill  which 
became  section  G  of  a  Tariff  Act,  charging  a  duty  of  50  cents 
per  ton,  "on  all  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States"  — 
vote,  65  to  41.  (Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.,  was  on  the  Committee 
that  dealt  with  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  so  was  John  Quincy 
Adams.) 

Thus  ended  the  effort  to  repeal  ship  protection  by  discrim- 
inating duties.  Whereas  our  tonnage  discrimination  had  been 
44  cents,  after  June  30,  1804,  it  was  94  cents,  against  foreign 

VWBels  .-Mi. I  in  favor  of  our  own.  Self-interest  is  a  bad  mentor 
for  a  legislator.  Mr.  Smith  woidd  have  sacrificed  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  marine  for  the  Nation  —  to  improve  his  own 
trade  in  tobacco. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


REPETITION    OF    WARFARE    ON    AMERICAN    8HDTINO 


Provoking  the  War  of  1812.  The  peace  of  Amiens  laste<l 
but.  fourteen  mouths ;  war  conditions  again  put  the  British 
marine  to  a  disadvantage,  but  the  ministry  took  care  that  neu- 
trality should  Dot  again  assist  American  shipping.  Great  Brit- 
ain eliarge<l  up  our  light-money  act  to  a  failure  in  her  diplo- 
macy, since  it  could  not  be  shown  that  this  new  tax  was  other 
than  an  offset  to  her  own  tigkt  and  haffacw  tax,  or  in  the  least 
infringed  the  treaty  of  1794.  She  speedily  made  up  her  mind 
to  aggressive  conduct,  as  a  ready  and  effective  means  of  handi- 
capping  our  commercial  rivalry.  The  search  of  our  ships  for 
seamen,  that  had  previously  been  so  damaging,  was  offensively 
renewed.  She  had  already  contracted  liabilities  for  millions  of 
money  for  spoliations  of  our  commerce,  but  seemed  anxious  to 
run  still  further  into  our  debt,  could  she  but  vitally  impair  our 
shipping  power.  But  for  our  tariff  aud  tonnage  discriminations 
she  would  have  succeeded.  She  declared  a  paper  blockade 
against  French  ports.  Napoleon  resj>ondi'<l  with  a  similar  decree. 
This  was  followed  by  an  order  in  council  leveled  against  nen- 
trals,  and  Napoleon's  counter  decree,  with  the  result  that,  by 
1808,  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  attempt  trading  by  vessel  with 
either  nation.  The  Messages  of  our  Presidents  contain  authen- 
tic records  of  the  way  in  which  the  war  of  1812  was  brought 
about. 

from  jefferson's  message  of  December  a,  iros. 

44  Since  our  last  meeting  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  relations 
has  considerably  changed.  Our  coasts  have  been  infested  and 
our  harbors  watched  by  private  armed  vessels,  some  of  them 
without  commissions,  some  with  illegal  commissions,  others  with 
those  of  legal  form,  but  committing  piratical  acts  beyond  the 
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authority  of  their  commissions.  They  have  captured  in  the 
very  entrance  of  our  harbors,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas,  not 
only  the  vessels  of  our  friends  coming  to  trade  with  us,  hut  our 
own  also.  They  have  carried  them  off  under  pretense  of  legal 
adjudication,  but  not  daring  to  approach  a  court  of  justice, 
have  plundered  and  sunk  them  by  the  way  or  in  obscure 
places  where  no  evidence  could  arise  against  them,  maltreated 
the  crews  and  abandoned  (hem  in  bottti  in  the  open  sea  or  on 
desert  shores  without  food  or  covering.  I  found  it  necessary  to 
equip  a  force  to  cruise  within  our  own  seas,  to  arrest  all  vessels 
of  these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  our  coasts  within  the 
limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  to  bring  the  offenders  in  fur  trial 
as  pirates. 

"  The  same  system  of  hovering  on  our  coasts  and  harbors 
under  color  of  seeking  enemies  has  been  also  carried  on  by  pub- 
lic armed  s/iijjs  to  the  great  annoyance  and  oppression  of  our 
commerce.  New  principles,  too,  have  been  interpolated  into 
the  law  of  nations,  founded  neither  in  justice  nor  the  usage  or 
acknowledgment  of  nations.  According  to  these  a  belligerent 
takes  to  itself  a  commerce  with  its  own  enemy,  which  it  denies 
to  a  neutral  on  the  ground  of  its  aiding  that  enemy  in  the  war ; 
but  reason  revolts  at  such  an  inconsistency."  .  .  . 

When  herself  at  war,  England  wants  no  nautrolt  on  the 
ocean ;  her  marine  is  large  enoitgh  to  do  all  the  carrying  that 
she  cares  to  have  done,  then.  To  save  their  shipping,  neutrals 
must  play  the  role  of  allies  to  her.  This  is  what  it  means  to 
let  ;i  single  nation  engross  the  ocean  carrying  trade.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  from  a  special  communication  of  January 
17,  1B0G:  — 

"In  my  message  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  their  present  session  I  submitted  to  their  attention,  among 
other  subjects,  the  oppression  of  our  commerce  and  navigation  by 
the  irregular  practices  of  armed  vessels,  public  and  private,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  new  principles  derogatory  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  and  unacknowledged  by  the  usage  of  nations.  The 
memorials  of  several  bodies  of  merchants  of  the  United  States 
are  now  communicated,  and  will  develop  these  principles  and 
practices  which  are  producing  the  most  ruinous  effects  on  our 
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lawful  commerce  and  navigation.  ...  On  the  impressment  of 
our  seamen  our  remonstrances  have  never  been  intermitted.  A 
hope  existed  at  one  time,  but  it  soon  passed  avray."  .  .  . 

A  J>erfi<liou.i  Violation  of  our  Nautical  Rights.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  from  the  Proclamation  of  President  Jefferson, 
July  2,  1807,  ordering  British  armed  vessels  to  depart  the  har- 
bors and  waters  of  the  United  States:  — 

"  In  truth  these  abuses  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  become  habitual  to  the  commanders  of  the  Brit- 
ish armed  vessels  hovering  on  our  coasts  and  frequenting  our 
harbors.  They  have  been  the  subject  of  repeated  rcprescnta- 
to  their  (iovt-rimn  nt.  Assurances  have  been  given  that 
proper  orders  should  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
rights  ami  of  the  I    due   to  a  friendly  nation;  but  those 

orders  and  as  have    been  without  effect  —  no  instance 

of  punishment  for  past  wrongs  has  taken  place.  At  length  a 
deed  transcending  all  we  have  hitherto  seen  or  suffered  brings 
the  public  sensibility  to  a  serious  crisis,  and  our  forbearance  to- 
a  necessary  pause  A  frigate  of  the  United  States,  trusting  to 
a  state  of  peace,  and  leaving  her  harbor  on  a  distant  service,, 
lias  l»een  surprised  and  attacked  by  a  British  vessel  of  superior 
force  l  —  one  of  a  squadron  then  lying  in  our  waters  aud  cover- 
ing the  transaction  —  and  has  beeu  disabled  from  service,  with 
a  loss  of  a  number  of  men  killed  and  wounded.  This  enormity 
was  not  only  without  provocation  or  justifiable  cause,  but  was 
committed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking  by  force  from  a 
ship  of  war  of  the  United  States  a  part  of  her  crew  ;  and  that 
no  circumstance  might  be  wanting  to  mark  its  character,  it  had. 
been  previously  ascertained  that  the  seamen  demanded  were 
native  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Having  effected  her  pur- 
pose, she  returned  to  anchor  with  her  squadron  within  our  juris- 
dii -non.  Hospitality  under  such  circumstances  ceases  to  be  a 
duty."  ... 

If  this  squadron  did  not  depart,  no  one  was  to  have  intercourse 
with  it,  or  supply  any  necessary.  In  his  seventh  annual  Message, 
Oct.  27,  1807,  the  President  refers  to  "  the  many  injuries  and 
depredations  committed  on  our  commerce  and  navigation  upon 

1  This  was  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  36,  and  the  Leopard,  GO  guoa. 
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the  high  neaa  for  years  past,  the  successive  innovations  on  those 
principles  of  piiblic  law  which  have  been  established  by  the 
reason  and  usage  of  nations  as  the  rule  of  their  intercourse  and 
the  umpire  and  security  of  their  rights  ami  peace  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  induced  the  extraordinary  mission  to  London 
are  already  known  to  you  —  long  and  fruitless  endeavors  to 
arrange  for  a  fair  intercourse,"  etc. 

In  the  Eighth  Annual  Message,  of  November  8,  1808,  wo 
find  the  following  nit. ration  of  our  continuous  wrongs:  — 

"  It  would  have  been  a  source,  fellow-citizens,  of  much  gratifi- 
cation if  our  last  communications  from  Europe  had  D  I  1  mo 
to  inform  you  that  the  belligerent  nations,  whose  disregard  of 
;,<  xfral  rights  has  been  so  destructive  to  our  commerce  had  be- 
come awakened*  to  the  duty  and  true  policy  of  revoking  their 
unrighteous  edicts.  That  no  means  might  be  omitted  to  produce 
this  salutary  effect,  I  lost  no  time  in  availing  myself  of  the  act 
authorizing  a  suspension,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  several  em- 
bargo  laws.  Our  Miuisters,  at  Loudon  and  Pnris,  were  instructed 
to  explain  to  the  nWMOtlVQ  Governments  there  our  disposition 
to  exercise  the  authority  in  such  manner  as  would  withdraw  the 
pretext  on  which  the  aggressions  were  originally  founded  and 
open  the  way  for  a  renewal  of  that  commercial  intercourse  which 
it  was  alleged  on  all  sides  had  been  reluctantly  obstructed.  .  .  . 
This  candid  and  liberal  experiment  failed." 

Inaugural  of  James  Madison.  This  faithful  friend  of  ship- 
ping in  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  had  been  eight  years 
Secretary  of  State,  became  the  President  March  4,  1809.  His 
Inaugural  thus  discusses  the  great  question  before  the  country  I 

44  Indulging  no  passions  which  trespass  on  the  rights  or  the 
repose  of  other  nations,  it  has  been  the  true  glory  of  the  United 
States  to  cidtivate  peace  by  observing  justice,  and  to  entitle 
themselves  to  the  respect  of  the  nations  at  war  by  fulfilling  their 
neutral  obligations  with  the  inosl  scrupulous  impartiality.  If 
there  be  candor  in  the  world,  the  truth  of  these  assertions  will 
not  lx»  questioned ;  posterity  at  least  will  do  justice  to  them. 

44  This  unexceptionable  course  could  not  avail  against  the  in- 
justice and  violence  of  the  belligerent  powers.  In  their  rage 
against  each  other,  or  impelled  by  more  direct  motives,  principles 
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of  retaliation  have  been  introduced  equally  contrary  t<>  universal 
reason  and  acknowledged  law.  How  long  their  arbitrary  edicts 
will  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  demonstrations  (hat  not  even  a 
pretext  for  them  has  been  given  by  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  fair  and  liberal  :i\U  mpl.  fo  induce  a  revocation  of  llicm,  can- 
not be  anticipated."    .    .   . 

A  Bright  Spot  in  the  Sky.  From  the  Special  Session  Mes- 
sage of  May  23,  1809,  the  country  began  to  hope  the  obstruc- 
tions to  our  traffic  by  sea  would  soon  be  cleared  away :  — 

"  On  this  first  occasion  of  meeting  you  it  affords  me  much 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  commencement  of  a 
favorable  change  in  our  foreign  relations,  the  critical  state  of 
which  induced  a  session  of  Congress  at  thia  early  period. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  interdicting  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  (treat  Britain  and  France,  our  Ministers 
at  London  and  Paris  were  without  delay  inflfatintan1  to  let  it  be 
understood  by  the  French  and  British  Governments  that  the 
authority  vested  in  the  Executive  to  renew  commercial  inter- 
course with  their  respective  nations  would  be  exercised  in  the 
case  specified  by  that  act. 

"Soon  after  these  instructions  were  dispatched  it  was  found 
that  the  British  Government  anticipating  from  early  proc>  ■  ■>  i 
ings  of  Congress  at  their  last  session  the  state  of  our  laws  which 
has  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  two  belligerent  Powers  on  a 
footing  of  equal  restrictions,  and  relying  on  the  conciliator)'  dis- 
position of  the  United  States,  had  transmitted  to  their  legation 
here  provisional  instructions  not  only  to  offer  sal  i.,l\iH  ion  for  the 
attack  on  the  frigate  C'Jh  *"/>r<>kc,  and  to  make  known  the  de- 
termination of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  send  an  Envoy  extraor- 
dinary with  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  all  the  points  between 
the  two  countries,  to  signify  his  willingness  in  the  mean  time  to 
withdraw  his  orders  in  council,  in  the  persuasion  that  the  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  would  be  renewed  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  These  steps  of  the  British  Government  led  to 
the  correspondence  and  the  Proclamation  now  laid  before  yon, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  will 
be  renewable  after  the  tenth  day  of  June  next." 

A  Bold  Diplomatic  Trick.     Passing  for  a  moment  from  the 
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misdoings  of  sinful  subjects,  we  may  spend  a  few  minutes  ponder- 
ing the  path  of  royalty  itself.  In  the  First  Annual  Me~.sa»o  of 
Mr.  Madison.  Nov.  09,  1800,1m  said:  — 

••  At  the  |>eriod  of  our  last  meeting  1  had  the  satisfaction  of 
oomnmnieatiug  an  adjustment  with  one  of  the  principal  bettge*- 
int.  nations,  highly  important  in  itself,  and  still  more  so  as  pre* 
saging  a  more  extended  aeeomuuHlatioii.  It  is  with  deep  concern 
I  am  now  to  inform  you  that  the  favorable  pmspeet  has  l>een 
overclouded  by  a  refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  abide  by 
the  act  of  its  Minister  plenipotentiary,  and  bj  its  ensuing  poUojf 
toward  the  United  States  as  seen  through  the  communications 
of  the  Minister  sent  to  replace  him.  Whatever  pleas  may  be 
urged  for  a  disavowal  of  engagements  formed  by  diplomatic 
functionaries  in  cases  where  by  the  tenuis  of  the  engagement  a 
mutual  ratification  is  reserved,  or  where  notice  at  the  time  may 
have  DMA  given  of  a  departure  from  instructions,  or  in  extraor- 
dinary cases  essentially  violating  the  principles  <>f  equity  ;  a 
disavowal  could  not  have  been  apprehended  in  a  case  where  no 
such  notice  or  vio/o/ion  uxisttd,  inhere  no  such  ratification  teas 
reserved,  and  more  especially  rehire,  as  is  roue  in  proof,  an  en- 
gagement to  lte  exeeut«nl  without  any  such  ratification  was  con- 
templated by  the  instructions  given,  and  -win  rt  if  hod  with  good 
faith  hem  rarrird.  into  immediate  execution  on  the  part  of  tho 
United  States.1 

41  These  0 ousiderations  not  having  restrained  the  British  Gov- 
ernment from  disavowing  the  arrangement  by  virtue  of  which 
its  o/v'Y  ,■■.-.  En  BOUncil  were  t<<  he  revoked,  and  the  event  apthcHbh 
ing  the  renewal  of  commercial  intercourse  having  thus  not  .' 
plan-,  it  necessarily  became  a  question  of  equal  urgency  and 
inqwtanee  whether  the  act  prohibiting  that  intercourse  was  not 
to  be  considered  in  legal  force.  This  question  being,  after  due 
deliberation,  determined  in  the  affirmative,  a  proclamation  to 
that  effect  was  issued.  .  .  . 

"The  recall  of  the  disavowed  Minister  having  been   followed 

by  the  appointment  of  a  successor*  hopes  were  indulged  that  the 

new  mission  wonld  contribute  to  alleviate  the  disappointment 

which  had  been  produced,  and  to  remove  the  causes  which  had 

1  He  refers  to  the  repeal  of  tbe  nou-intereourse  act. 
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long  embarrassed  the  good  understanding  of  the  two  nations, 

.  .  but  he  had  'no  authority  to  enter  into  any  explanations' 
whatever  —  'that  his  proposals  with  reference  to  the  Chesa- 
jteake  were  founded  on  a  presumption  repeatedly  declared  to  be 
inadmissible  by  the  United  States,  that  the  first  step  toward 
adjustment  was  due  from  them,'  the  proposals  at  the  same  time 
omitting  even  a  reference  to  the  offieer  answerable  for  the  mur- 
<!«  r<>us  aggression,  and  asserting  a  claim  not  less  contrary  to  the 
British  laws  and  British  practice  than  to  the  principles  and  ol»- 
nous  of  the  United  States." 

The  British  wanted  intercourse  reestablished  by  any  means. 
They  thought  to  get  important  supplies  before  Congress  could 
meet  aud  reenact  the  non-intercourse  law.  To  evade  this,  the 
SoTereign  resorted  to  strut mjem.  But  the  gains  were  scanty. 
Congress,  in  modified  form,  renewed  the  act. 

I'crsistcncc  in  the  Wrong.  The  Second  Annual  Message, 
Decemin.-r  5,  1810,  contained  these  remarks  :  — 

"  The  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  concerning  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  Fnmee  and  their  ilepriulciici.-s  having  united  in  :i  new  form 
;i  termination  of  their  edicts  against  our  neutral  commerce,  copies 
of  the  act  were  immediately  forwarded  to  our  Ministers  at  Ijon- 
don  and  Paris,  with  a  view  that  its  object  might  be  within  the 
early  attention  of  the  French  and  British  Governments. 

"  By  the  communication  received  through  our  Minister  at 
Paris  it  appeared  that  a  knowledge  of  the  act  by  the  French 
Government  was  followed  by  a  declaration  that  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  were  revoked,  and  would  cease  to  have  effect  on 
t  lie  first  day  of  Noveinlwr  ensuing.  These  being  the  only  known 
edicts  of  France  within  the  description  of  tin?  act,  and  the  revo- 
cation of  them  Iw.'ing  such  that  they  ceased  at  that  date  to  violate 
neutral  commerce,  the  fact,  as  prescribed  by  law,  was  announced 
by  a  proclamation  bearing  date  November  2,  1810.  .  .  . 

**  From  the  British  Government  no  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  act  has  been  received.  To  a  communication  from 
our  Minister  at  London  of  a  revocation  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment it  was  answered  that  the  British  system  would  be  relin- 
quished as  soon  as  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  should  have 
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actually  taken  effect  and  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  have 
been  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it  stood  previously  to 
the  promulgation  of  those  dccreea.  This  pledge,  although  it 
does  not  necessarily  import,  does  not  include,  the  intention  of 
relinquishing,  along  with  tho  orders  in  council,  the  practice  of 
those  novel  blockades  which  have  a  like  effect  of  interrupting 
our  neutral  commerce,  and  this  further  justice  to  the  United 
States  is  tbe  rather  to  he  looked  for,  inasmuch  as  the  blockades 
in  question,  being  not  more  contrary  to  the  established  law  of 
nations  than  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  blockade  formerly 
recognized  by  Great  Britain  herself,  could  have  no  alleged  basis 
other  than  the  plea  of  retaliation  alleged  as  the  basis  of  the 
orders  in  council.  Under  the  mo<lification  of  the  original  or- 
ders of  November,  1807,  into  the  orders  of  April,  1809,  there 
is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  nominal  distinction  between  the  orders 
and  the  blockades.  One  of  those  illegitimate  blockades,  bear- 
iii!4  date  in  May.  1800,  having  been  expressly  avowed  to  be  still 
uureseiuded,  and  to  be  in  effect  comprehended  in  the  orders  in 
COuneU,  was  too  distinctly  brought  within  the  purview  of  the 
act  of  Congress  not  to  be  comprehended  in  the  explanation  of 
the  requisites  to  a  compliance  with  it.  The  British  Government 
was  accordingly  apprised  by  our  Minister  near  it  that  such  was 
the  light  in  which  the  subject  was  to  be  regarded.  .  .  .  On  the 
other  important  subjects  depending  between  the  United  States 
and  that  Government  no  progress  has  been  made  from  which 
an  early  and  satisfactory  result  can  be  relied  on."  .   .  . 

Depredations  of  British  Allies.  u  The  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  North  of  Europe,  heretofore  much  vexed 
by  licentious  cruisers,  particularly  under  the  Danish  flag,  has 
latterly  been  visited  with  fresh  and  extensive  depredations. 
The  measures  pursued  in  behalf  of  our  injured  citizens  not  hav- 
ing obtained  justice  for  them,  a  further  and  more  formal  inter- 
position with  the  Danish  Government  is  contemplated. " 

Special  Message,  December  12,  1810  —  "I  lay  before  Con- 
gress and  recommend  to  their  early  attention,  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very  con- 
siderable demand  beyond  the  legal  appropriations  has  been 
incurred  for  the  support  of  seamen  distressed  by  seizures,  in 
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different parts  of  Em-ope,  of  the  vessels  to  uhi.h  they  be- 
long.! 

And  yet  we  will  be  told  that  our  neutrality,  not  our  ship 
protection,  was  the  source  of  fortune,  and  the  nursery  of  our 
early  marine.  Without  an  ample  navy,  neutrality  was  a  nui- 
sance to  shipowners,  a  pitfall  to  merchants,  and  a  snare  to  sea- 
men. 

Deception  and  ( 'ircuwrrntinu  Exposed.  From  the  Third 
Annual  Message,  November  5,  1811  i  — 

"  In  calling  you  together  sooner  than  a  separation  from  your 
homes  would  otherwise  haw  been  required,  I  yielded  to  consid- 
eration- drawn  from  the  of  our  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
fixing  the  present  for  the  time  of  your  meeting  regard  was  had 
to  the  probability  of  further  developments  in  the  policy  of  the 
belligerent  powers  towards  this  country  which  might  the  more 
unite  the  national  councils  in  the  measures  to  be  pursued. 

••At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  it  was  hoped 
that  thr  successive  enniirinationsof  the  extinction  of  the  French 
decrees,  so  far  as  they  violated  our  neutral  commerce,  would 
have  induced  the  Government  of  Great,  liiitain  to  repeal  its 
orders  in  council,  and  thereby  authorize  a  removal  of  the  exist- 
ing obstruction!  to  ber  commerce  with  the  doited  StAtfl  . 

M  Instead  of  this  reasonable  step  toward  satisfaction  and 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  the  ordan  were,  at  a  mo- 
ment mhen  least  to  have  been  expected,  put  into  more  vigorous 
ution  ,  and  it  was  communicated  through  the  British  En- 
voy just  arrived  that  whilst  the  revocation  of  the  edicts  of 
France,  as  officially  made  known  to  the  British  Government, 
was  dtnUd  to  hare  taken  place,  it  was  an  indispensable  rondi- 
of  the  repeal  of  the  British  orders  that  commerce  shoidd 
be  restored  to  a  footing  that  would  admit  I  he  jn-oilnctions  and 
manufactures  of  (heat  Britain,  when  owned  by  neutrals,  into 
markets  shut  against  them  by  her  enemy,  the  United  States 
being  given  to  understand  that,  in  the  mean  time,  a  continuance 
of  their  non-importation  act  would  lead  to  measures  of  retulia- 

Artful  Dealing  and  Naval  Aggression,  "  At  a  later  date 
it  has  indeed  appeared  that  a  communication  to  the  British  Gov- 
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ernment  of  fresh  evidence  of  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees 
against  our  neutral  trade  was  followed  by  an  intimation  that 
it  had  been  transmitted  to  the  British  Plenipotentiary  here  in 
order  that  it  might  receive  full  consideration  in  the  depending 
discussions.  This  communication  appears  not  to  I 
ceivcd  ;  but  the  transmission  of  it  hither,  instead  <>f  _(•■>/ ndiny 
on  it  an  actual  repeal  of  the  orders,  or  assurances  that  the  re- 
peal would  ensue,  will  not  jiermit  us  to  re.ly  on  any  efbvi  i\  ,■ 
change  in  the  British  cabinet.   .   .  . 

u  In  the  unfriendly  spirit  of  those  disclosures  indemnity  and 
redress  for  other  wrongs  have  continued  to  be  withheld,  BOi) 
our  coasts  and  the  mouths  of  our  harbors  have  again  witnessed 
scenes  not  less  derogatory  to  the  dearest  of  our  national  rights 
than  vexations  to  the  regular  course  of  our  trade. 

"  Among  the  occurrences  produced  by  the  conduct  of  British 
ships  of  war  hovering  on  our  coasts  was  an  encounter  tat  ween 
one  of  them  mid  the  American  frigate  commanded  by  Captain 
Kodgers,  rendered  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  a  fire 
commenced  without  cause  by  the  former,  whose  commander  i.s 
therefore  alone  chargeable  with  the  blood  unfortunately  shed  in 
maintaining  the  honor  of  the  American  flag.1  .  .  . 

"  Notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  justice,  the  protracted 
moderation,  and  the  multiplied  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  substitute  for  the  accumulating  dangers  to  the 
peace  of  the  two  countries  all  the  mutual  advantages  of  re- 
established friendship  and  confidence,  we  have  Been  that  the 
British  cabinet  perseveres  not  only  in  withholding  a  remedy 
for  other  wnm^s,  BO   long  and  so  loudly  calling  for  it.  bnJ 

th<  ,.<ir,ttio»  bmngfai   ham    ta  the  flireahold el  una  terrkotyi 

of  hi  ■r/iirh  under  existing  circumstances  have  the  char- 

acter as  well  as  the  effect  of  inn-  on  our  lawful  commerce..   .   .    . 

"  Besides  the  reasonableness  of  saving  our  manufactures 
from  sacrifices  which  a  change  of  circumstances  might  bring 
on  them,  the  national  interest  r<</>i!r<.<  that,  with  respect  to 
such  articles  at  leant  as  belong  to  our  defense  and  our  primary 
wants,  we  should  not  be  left  in  unnecessary  dependence  on  ex- 
ternal supplies.      And    whilst    foreign    (bivernments    adhere  to 

1  This  wai  the  affair  of  tLe  President,  44  guns,  and  Little  Belt,  22  guns. 
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Ihi-  existing  discriminations  in  their  ports  against  our  naviga- 
tion, and  an  equality  or  famr  discrimination  is  enjoyed  by 
their  navigation  in  our  ports,  the  effect  cannot  be  mistaken, 
because  it  has  been  seriously  felt  by  our  shipping  Inters 
and  in  proportion  as  this  taken  place  the  advantage  of  an  inde- 
pendent conveyance  of  our  products  to  foreign  markets  and  of  a 
growing  body  of  murinv.ru  trained  by  their  oeeupationa  Bra  the 
service  of  their  country  in  times  of  danger  must  be  iliiuin- 
ishedr  .  .  . 

In  a  Special  Message,  November  13,  1811,  the  President 
tells  Congress  that  the  affair  of  the  Cheso/jcakc  has  been  ter- 
minated —  "  by  an  offer  of  reparation,  which  has  been  acceded 

In  another:  Message,  January  16,  1812,  Congress  is  warned 
that  M  the  continued  widence  afforded  ba  this  correspondi-nee  "' 

—  Envoy  (if  Groat  Britain  to  Secretary  of  State  —  "  of  the 
host!'  .of    the    British    ( imennueiit   against   our  national 

rights  strengthens  the  considerations  recommending  and  urging 
thr  jiv partition  of  adequate  means  for  maintaining  tlirni." 

Fruitless  Machinations.  If  the  reader  wondered  at  the 
statement  above  relating  to  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  following  from  the  Special  Message  of 
March  9,  1812:  — 

"  I  lay  before  Congress  copies  of  certain  doeunients  which 
remain  in  the  Department  of  State.  They  prove  that  at  a 
recent  prrinrf,  whilst  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the 
wrougs  sustained  by  them,  ceased  not  to  observe  the  laws  of 
peace  and  neutrality  toward.  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  midst  of 
amicable  professions  and  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  through  its  public  Minister  here,  a  secret  agent  of 
that  Government  was  employed  in  certain  States,  more  espe- 
cially at  the  seat  of  Government  in  Massachusetts  fa  /'■»ncnt- 
'■•it},,ii  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  nation,ari<\ 
in  intrigues  with  the  disaffected,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  resistance,  to  the  laws,  and  eventually,  in  eoncert  with  a 
British  force,  of  destroying  the  Union  and  forming  the  eastern 
part  thereof  into  a  political  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

"  In  addition  to  the  effect  which  the  discovery  of  Buch  a  pro- 
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cedure  ought  to  have  on  the  public,  councils,  it  will  not  fail  to 
render  more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  good  citizens  tliat  happy 
union  of  these  States  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  is  the 
the  guaranty  of  their  liberties,  their  safety,  their  tranquillity  and 
their  prosperity." 

Preparations  for  War.  If  "coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  it  must  have  \n\vx\  plainly  hccii  that  open  war- 
fare was  near  at  hand.  On  April  1  a  special  message,  short 
and  direct,  contained  the  following  advice:  — 

»•  Considering  it  as  expedient,  under  existing  circumstances 
and  prospects,  that  a  general  embargo  be  laid  on  all  vessels 
now  in  port,  or  hereafter  arriving,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days, 
1  n  N  oinmcnd  the  immediate  passage  of  a  law  to  that  effect" 

Time  brought  no  remedy  for  the  evils  which  the  Government 
of  Groat  Britain  chose  to  inflict  upon  the  United  Suites.  War 
had  bo  ••nun',  and  this  being  the  case,  it  should  have  l»ren  de- 
clared by  Congress  several  years  before,  and*  probably  would 
have  bom,  but  for  the  vain  hope  that  one  British  Administra- 
tion would  be  just. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

BRITISH    AGGRESSIONS    RESENTED  —  WAR   OF   1812. 

Madison's  Jieview  of  British  Wrongs.  With  a  patience 
unexampled  in  history,  our  government  had  borne  with  the 
aggnariom  of  ill'-  Brilnii  goTaromeirt  nnf.il  fotbamuee  had 
long  been  without  excuse.  War  alone  coultl  bring  relief,  yet 
nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  an  issue  of  wax.  Many  a  just 
cause  has  thus  lx-en  lost.  In  his  special  message  of  June  1, 
1812,  President  Madison  reviews  the  situation  and  lays  before 
Congress  the  fact  that  the  end  of  diplomatic  resistance  had 
come.  Few  state  papers  ever  had  more  of  interest  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  country. 

77/e  War  Message.  "  I  communicate  to  Congress  certain 
documents,  being  a  continuation  of  those  heretofore  laid  before 
them  on  the  subject  of  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain. 

■  Without  going  back  beyond  tin-  renewal  in  1803  of  the 
war  in  which  Great  Britain  is  engaged,  and  omitting  unrepaired 
wrongs  of  inferior  magnitude,  the  condtu-t  <>f  her  government 
presents  a  series  of  acts  hostile  to  the  United  States  as  an  inde- 
pendent mid  neutral  nation. 

Tmpreeemeni  qf  unr  Seamen,  "  British  cruisers  have  been  in 
the  enntiniidl  practice  of  violating  the  American  flag  on  the 
{TMLt  highway  of  nations,  and  flf  seising  tad  OUtying  off  per- 
sons sailing  under  it,  not  in  the  exercise  of  a  l>clligerent  right 
founded  on  the  law  of  nations  against  an  enemy,  but  of  a  muni- 
cipal prerogative  over  British  subjects.  British  jurisdiction  is 
thus  extended  to  neutral  vessels  in  a  situation  where  no  laws 
can  operate  but  the  law  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  which  the  vessels  belong ;  and  a  self-redress  is  assumed 
which,  if  British  subjects  were  wrongfully  detained  and  alone 
concerned,  is  that  substitution  of  force  for  a  resort  to  the  re- 
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sponsible  sovereign  which  falls  within  the  definition  of  wtr. 
Could  the  seizure  of  British  subjects  in  such  cases  he  regard  i-d 
as  within  the  exercise  of  a  belligerent  right,  the  acknowledged 
laws  of  war,  which  forbid  an  article  of  captured  property  u>  he 
adjudged  without  a  regular  investigation  before  a  corapeti-nt 
tribunal,  would  imperatively  demand  the  fairest  trial  where  the 
sacred  rights  of  persons  were  at  issue.  In  place  of  such  a  trial 
these  rights  are  subjected  to  the  will  of  every  petty  commander. 

"  The  practice,  hence,  is  so  far  from  affecting  British  subjects 
alone  that,  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  these,  thousand* 
of  American  citizens,  under  the  safeguard  of  public  law  and  of 
their  national  j?ug%  have  lieeu  torn  from  their  country  and  from 
everything  dear  to  them,  have  been  dragged  on  board  ships  of 
war  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  exposed  under  the  severities  of 
their  discipline,  to  be  exiled  to  the  most  distant  and  deadly 
ofiflMffj  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their  oppressors,  and 
to  be  the  melancholy  instruments  of  taking  away  those  of  their 
own  brethren. 

u  Against  this  crying  enormity*  which  Great  Britain  would  be 
so  prompt  to  revenge  if  committed  against  herself,  the  United 
States  have  in  vain  exhausted  remonstrances  and  expostulations, 
and  that  no  proof  might  he  wanting  of  their  conciliatory  dis- 
positions, and  no  pretext  hj't  for  a  continuance  of  the  practice, 
the  British  government  was  formally  assured  of  the  readiness 
of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  arrangements  such  as  could 
not  lie  rejected  if  the  recovery  of  British  subjects  were  the  real 
and  the  sole  object.    The  communication  passed  mitkout  effect." 

Tin  Violation  of  our  Coasts.  "  British  cruisers  have  been 
in  the  practice  of  violating  the  rights  and  the  peace  of  on 
coasts.  They  hover  over  and  harass  our  entering  and  depart- 
ing commerce.  To  the  most  insulting  pretensions  they  have 
added  the  most  lawless  proceedings  in  our  very  harbors,  and 
have  wantonly  spilt  American  blood  within  the  sanctuary  of  our 
territorial  jurisdiction.  The  principles  and  rules  enforced  by 
that  nation,  when  a  neutral  nation,  against  armed  vessels  of 
belligerents  hovering  over  her  coasts  and  disturbing  her  com- 
nii-rce,  are  well  known.  When  calh-d  on,  nevertheless,  by  the 
United  States  to  punish  the  greater  offenses  committed  by  her 
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own  vessels,  her  government  has  bestowed  on  their  commanders 
additional  mark*  of  honor  and  t  eeV 

Outrages  from  I'apcr  Blockades.  *  Under  pretended  block- 
ades, without  the  presence  of  an  adequate  force  and  sometimes 
without  tin'  practicability  of  supplying  one,  our  commerce  has 
been  ■■  d  in  every  sea,  the  great  staples  of  our  country 

have  beeu  cut  off  from  their  legitimate  markets.  Had  ■  clostl'UO- 
tive  blow  aimed  at  our  agricultural  and  maritime  interests.  In 
aggravation  of  these  predatory  mra.vurtBy  they  have  been  con- 
sidered as  in  force  from  the  dates  of  their  notification,  a  retro- 
spective effort  being  thus  added,  as  has  been  done  in  other 
important  cases,  to  the  unlawfulness  of  the  course  pursued. 
And  to  render  the  outrage  the  more  signal,  these  mock  block- 
ades  have  been  reiterated  and  enforced  in  the  face  of  official 
communications  from  the  British  government  declaring  as  the 
true  definition  of  a  legal  blockade,  '  That  particular  porta  must 
be  actually  invested  and  previous  warning  given  to  vessels  bound 
to  them  not  to  enter.' 

"  Not  content  with  these  occasional  expedients  for  laying 
waste  our  neutral  trade,  the  cabinet  of  Britain  resorted  at  length 
to  the  sweeping  system  of  blockades,  under  the  name  of  on  It  \  s 
in  oouncil,  which  has  liuen  moulded  and  managed  as  might  best 
-nit  its  political  views,  its  commercial  jealousies,  or  the  avidity 
of  British  cruisers. 

u  To  our  remonstrances  against  the  complicated  and  tran- 
scendent injustice  of  this  innovation,  the  first  reply  was  that  the 
orders  were  reluctantly  adopted  by  Great  Britain  as  a  necessary 
retaliation  on  decrees  of  her  enemy  proclaiming  a  general  block- 
ade of  the  British  Isles  at  a  time  when  the  naval  forces  of  that 
enemy  dared  not  issue  from  his  own  |K>rts.  She  was  reminded 
without  effect  that  her  own  prior  Ijlncfoidm,  unsupported  by  an 
adequate  naval  force  actually  applied  and  continued, COSTS  fl  har 
to  this  pica  ;  that  executed  edicts  against  millions  of  our  pro- 
perty could  not  be  retaliation  on  edicts  confessedly  impossible 
to  be  executed,  that  retaliation,  to  be  just,  should  fall  on  tJU 

trty  setting  the  guilty  example,  not  an  innocent  parly  which 
not  even  chargeable  with  an  acquiescence  in  it. 
When  deprived  of  this  flimsy  veil  for  a  prohibition  of  our 
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trade  with  her  enemy  by  the  repeal  of  his  prohibition  of  our 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  her  cabinet,  instead  of  a  correspond- 
ing repeal  or  a  practical  discontinuance  of  its  orders,  formally 
avowed  a  determination  to  persist  in  them  against  the  United 
States  until  the  markets  of  her  enemy  should  be  laid  open  to 
British  products,  thus  asserting  an  obligation  on  a  neutral 
power  to  require  one  belligerent  to  encourage  by  its  internal 
regulations  the  trade  of  another  belligerent,  contradicting  her 
own  practice  towards  all  nations,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and 
betraying  the  insincerity  of  those  professions  which  inculcated 
a  belief  that,  having  resorted  to  her  orders  with  regret,  she  was 
anxious  to  find  an  occasion  for  putting  au  end  to  them. 

u  Abandoning  still  more  all  respect  for  the  neutral  rights  of 
the  United  Slates  and  for  its  own  consistency,  the  British  gov- 
ernment now  demands  as  prerequisites  to  a  repeal  of  its  orders 
as  they  relate  to  the  United  States,  that  a  formality  should  be 
observed  in  the  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  nowise  necessary 
to  their  termination  nor  exemplified  by  British  UBOff§,  ml  that 
the  French  repeal,  besides  including  that  portion  of  the  de- 
crees which  o[H'rate  within  a  territorial  jurisdiction  as  well  as 
that  which  operates  on  the  high  seas,  against  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  should  not  be  a  single  and  special  repeal 
in  relation  to  the  United  States,  but  should  be  extended  to 
whatever  other  neutral  nations  unconnected  with  them  may  be 
affected  by  those  decrees.  And  as  an  additional  insidt  they  are 
called  tin  for  a  formal  disavowal  of  conditions  rind  pretensions 
advanced  by  the  French  government  for  which  the  United  States 
are  so  far  from  having  made  themselves  responsible  that,  in 
official  explanations  which  have  been  published  to  the  world, 
and  in  a  correspondence  of  the  American  minister  at  London 
with  the  British  Minister  for  foreign  affairs  such  a  responsibil- 
ity was  explicitly  and  emphatically  disclaimed. 

Our  ('<>i, ttncrrr  it,  he  SurrifiriJ.  •'  It  has  become  sufficiently 
certain  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  to  be,  sacri- 
ficed, not  as  interfering  with  the  Ijelligerent  rights  of  Great 
Britain,  not  as  supplying  the  wants  of  her  enemies,  which  she 
herself  supplies,  but  as  interfering  with  the  monopoly  which  she 
covets  for  her  own  commerce  and  navigation.     She  carries  on  a 
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war  against  the  lawful  commerce  of  a  friend  that  she  may  the 
bettw  carry  on  a  commerce  with  an  enemy  —  a  commerce  pol- 
luted by  the  forgeries  and  perjuries  which  are  fur  the  most,  part, 
the  only  passports  by  which  it  can  BOOOOad. 

"Anxious  to  make  even,  experiment  short  of  the  last  resort 
of  injured  nations,  the  United  States  have  withlieM  from  (neat 
Britain,  under  successive  modifications,  the  benefit  of  a  free  inter- 
course with  their  market,  the  loss  of  which  could  ml  but  out- 
weigh the  profits  accruing  from  licr  restrictions  of  our  coiiiinrrir 
with  other  nations.  And  to  entitle  these  experiments  to  the 
more  favorable  consideration  they  were  so  framed  as  to  enable 
her  to  place  her  adversary  under  the  exclusive  operation  of  t  In  ma, 
To  these  appeals  her  government  ha.s  been  equally  inth-xiMe,  :i,s 
if  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  every  sort  rather  than  yield  to  the 
claims  of  justice  or  renounce  the  errors  of  a  false  pride.  Nay, 
so  far  were  the  att  at ried  to  overcome  the  attachment  of 

the  British  cabinet  to  its  unjust  edicts  that  it  received  every  en- 
couragement within  the  competency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government  to  expect  that  a  repeal  of  them  would  be  followed 
by  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  France,  unless  the 
French  edicts  should  also  be  repealed.  Even  this  communication, 
although  silencing  forever  the  pleaof  a  disposition  in  the  Unit,  d 
States  to  acquiesce  in  those  edicts,  originally  the  sole  plea  for 
thrni,  , .  r,  j  ,-rd  no  attention.  If  no  other  proof  existed  of  a  pre- 
in i nation  of  the  British  government  against  a  repeal  of  its 
orders,  it  might  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  luiteil  States  at  London  and  the  British 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  1810,  on  the  question  wle 
the  bin  ka-lv-  of  May,  1806  was  considered  as  in  force  or  as  not 
in  force.  .  .  .  The  British  would,  however,  neither  rescind  the 
blockade  nor  declare  its  non-existence  nor  permit  its  non-exist- 
ence to  be  inferred  and  affirmed  by  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiary. On  the  contrary,  by  representing  the  blockade  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  orders  in  council,  the  United  States  were 
compelled  so  to  regard  it  in  their  subsequent  proceedings." 

7'  ftht    HbstiU  (inn  rum'  nf.     *4  There  was  a  ]>criod 

when  a  favorable  change  in  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  was 
justly  considered  as  established.     The  minister  plenipotentiary 


of  His  Britannic  Majesty  here  proposed  au  adjustment  of  the 
differences' more  immediately  endangering  the  harmony  of  the 
two  countries.  The  proposition  was  accepted  with  the  prompt  i- 
tude  and  cordiality  corresponding  with  the  invariable  professions 
of  this  goveranient.  A  foundation  appeared  to  he  laid  for  a 
sincere  and  lasting  reconciliation.  The  prospect,  bom 
quickly  vanished.  The  trW.  /.ir'tccfding  -tnt.*  disavowed  by  the 
British  government  without  any  explanations  which  could  at 
that  time  repress  the  belief  that  the  disavowal  proceeded  from  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  commercial  rights  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  has  since  come  into  proof  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  public  minister  was  holding  the  language 
of  friendship  and  inspiring  confidence  in  tbe  sincerity  of  the 
negotiation  with  which  he  was  charged,  a  secret  agent  of  his 
government  was  employed  in  intrigues  having  for  their  object  a 
subversion  of  our  government  and  a  dismemberment  of  our 
happy  union.  .  .  . 

"  In  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  the 
United  States,  our  attention  is  necessarily  drawn  to  the  warfare 
just  renewed  by  the  savages  on  one  of  our  extensive  frontiers  — 
a  warfare  which  is  known  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex  and  to  be 
distinguished  by  features  |H-4-uliarly  shocking  to  humanity.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  the  activity  and  combinations  which 
have  for  some  time  been  developing  themselves  among  tribes  in 
constant  intercourse  with  British  traders  and  garrisons  without 
connecting  their  hostility  with  that  influence,  and  without  recol- 
lecting the  authenticated  examples  of  such  interpositions  hereto- 
fore furnished  by  the  officers  and  agents  of  that  government. 

"  Such  is  the  spectacle  of  injuries  ami  indignities  which  have 
been  heaped  on  our  country,  and  such  the  crisis  which  its  un- 
exampled forbearance  aud  conciliatory  efforts  have  not  been  able 
to  avert.  .  .  .  Our  moderation  and  conciliation  have  had  no 
r  effect  than  to  encourage  perseverance  and  to  enlarge  pre- 
tt ■  rations.  We  liehold  our  seafaring  citizens  still  the  daily  vic- 
tims of  lawless  violence,  committed  on  the  great  common  highway 
of  nations,  even  within  sight  of  the  country  which  owes  them 
protection.  We  behold  our  vessels  freighted  with  the  produce 
of  our  soil  and  industry,  or  returning  with  the  honest  proceeds 
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of  them,  wrested  from  their  lawful  destinations,  confiscated  by 
foreign  courts,  no  longer  the  organs  of  public  law,  but  the  in- 
struments of  arbitrary  edicts,  and  their  unfortunate  crews  dis- 
persed and  lost  or  forced  or  inveigled  in  British  ports  into 
British  Meets,  whilst  arguments  are  employed  in  support  of  these 
lggre>,i,,n.-i  which  have  no  foundation  but  in  a  prim  ipl< kftjullj 
supporting  a  claim  to  regulate  our  external  commerce  in  all 
cases  whatever. 

"  We  behold,  in  fine,  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  a  state  of 
irnr  nijainst  the  United  States,  and  ou  the  side  of  the  United 
States  a  state  of  peace  towards  Great  Britain. 

•'  Whether  the  United  States  shall  continue  pansive  under 
B  progressive  usurpations  and  these  accumulating  wrongs,  01 , 
OPOOeipg  force  to  force  in  (license  of  their  national  rights,  shall 
commit  a  just  cause  into  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
Events,  avoiding  all  connections  which  might  entangle  it  in  the 
contest  or  views  of  other  powers,  and  preserving  a  constant  readi- 
ness to  concur  in  an  honorable  reestabliBhnient  of  peace  and 
friendship,  is  a  solemn  question  which  the  Constitution  wisely 
confides  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government.  In 
recommending  it  to  their  deliberations  I  am  happy  in  the  assur- 
ance that  the  decision  will  be  worthy  the  enlightened  and  pa- 
triotic councils  of  a  virtuous,  a  free,  and  a  powerful  nation."  .   .  . 

The  Dt  r/i/rufiiiri  of  War.  The  foregoing  message  did  not 
surprise  Congress.  In  the  House,  the  leaders,  particularly  from 
the  South,  took  the  subject  up  with  alacrity.  Henry  Clay  was 
speaker,  John  C.  Calhoun  headed  the  committee  that  reported 
the  bill  favoring  a  declaration  of  war.  The  debate  was  not  pro- 
tracted. Some  favored  a  continuance  of  embargo  and  non-im- 
portation measures,  but  the  patience  of  Congress  being  exhausted, 
a  large  majority  approved  the  position  of  the  President,  supported 
Calhoun's  report  which  sustained  it  in  every  particular,  and 
agree*!  with  the  views  of  Sj>eaker  Clay,  "  that  the  real  eause  of 
British  aggression  was  not  to  distress  an  enemy,  but  to  destroy 
a  rival."  Felix  (.irundv,  of  Tennessee,  well  expressed  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  Said  he,  "  It  is  not  the  carrying  trade  about 
which  this  natiou  and  Great  Britain  are  now  contending.  The 
true  question  is  the  right  of  exporting  the  products  of  our  own 
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soil  and  industry  to  foreign  markets.  Our  vessels  are  captured 
when  destined  to  ports  of  France.  .  .  .  These  depredations  ou 
our  lawful  commerce  are  not  to  be  traced  to  any  rules  or  maxims 
of  public  law,  but  to  th«?  maritime  supremacy  and  pride  of  tin- 
British  nation.  .  .  .  What,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  called  on  to 
decide  ?  It  is,  whether  we  will  resist  by  force  the  attempt  made 
by  that  government  to  subject  our  maritime  rights  to  the  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  rule  of  her  icill ;  for  my  part,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  this  country  shall  submit  to  have  her  com- 
merce interdicted  or  rryu/n(vd  by  any  forciyu  nation.  Sir,  I 
prefer  war  to  submission.'" 

Strange  to  say,  the  agricultural,  rather  than  the  commercial 
states,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  national  defense.  One 
might  have  thought  the  shipping  interest,  which  hail  had  nearly 
a  thousand  vessels  seized  and  destroyed,  would  be  first  to  pro- 
nounce tot  mtrr,  but  the  vote  in  the  House,  in  the  affirmative, 
came  from  the  South  in  the  ratio  of  47  to  32,  and  in  the  negative 
stood  87  to  12.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  voted  solidly 
against  the  declaration,  while  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee  went  solidly  for  it.  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  gave  large  majorities  against  defending  our 
maritime  rights.  In  the  Senate,  both  senators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Tennessee  voted  yea,  while  for  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware  both  senators  voted  nay.  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  i.isi  divided 
votes.  The  Northern  states  divided,  7  for,  and  8  against,  the 
war,  the  Southern  states  stood  12  for,  and  4  against  ii. 

I'l/jxitriutic  Conduct.  Unfortunately  party  feeling  and  local 
interest  influenced  certain  State  councils  which  should  have  been 
the  very  List  to  think  of  cross-purposes  with  the  national  authori- 
ties on  a  question  of  defense.  The  President,  in  his  Fourth 
Annual  Message,  Nov.  4,  1812,  thus  treats  of  this  matter  :  — 

"  Among  the  incidents  to  the  measures  of  the  war  T  am  con- 
strained to  advert  to  the  refusal  of  the  Governors  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  to  furnish  the  required  detachments  of 
militia  toward  the  defense  of  the  maritime frontik  >■.  The  refusal 
was  founded  on  a  novel  and  unfortunate  exposition  of  the  provi- 
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sinus  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  tin*  militia-  ...  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  call  into  ser- 
vice and  command  tin-  militia  for  the  public  defense  can  he  thus 
frustrated,  even  in  a  state  of  declared  war  and  of  course  under 
apprehensions  of  invasion  preceding  war,  they  an-  »<t!  OM  /' 
for  the  purpose  most  of  all  requiring  it,  and  that  the  public  safety 
may  have  no  other  resource  than  in  those  large  and  permanent. 
military  establishments  which  are  forbidden  by  the  principles  of 
our  free  government  and  against  the  necessity  of  which  the  mili- 
tia were  meant  to  be  a  constitutional  bulwark."  .  .  . 

Tin  I'ln-jmsrs  nf  tfi,  As  our  government  was  the  first 

to  declare  I  lie  war,  the  President  thought  it  proper  to  announce 
its  objects.      Thus  he  stated  these  in  his  fourth  message :  — 

**  Anxious  to  abridge  the  evils  from  which  a  state  of  war  I 
not  be  exempt,  I  lost  no  time  after  it  was  declared  in  OOQVi 
to  the  British  government  the  terms  on  which  its  progress  might 
be  arrested,  without  awaiting  the  delays  of  a  formal  and  final 
pacification  ami  our  charge  d'affaires  at  London  was  at  the  same 
time  authorized  to  agree  to  an  armistice  founded  upon  them. 
The  terms  required  that  the  orders  in  council  should  be  rej> 
as  they  affected  the  United  States,  without  a  revival  of  block- 
ades violating  acknowledged  rules,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
immediate  dUchargt  of  American  seamen  from  British  ships, 
and  a  stop  to  impressment  from  American  ships,  with  an  Dad  1 
standing   that  an   exclusion  (if   the  seamen  of  each  nation  from 
th«    ships  of  the  other  should  be  stipulated,  and  that  the  armis- 
tice should  1m1  improved  into  a  definite  and  comprehensive  adjust- 
ment of  depending  controversies.'" 

To  the  refined  mind  of  Madison,  "  war  was  hell,"  but  the 
ministry  of  England  cared  nothing  for  the  crimes  of  war,  of 
devastation,  and  conquest.  Our  declaration  of  war  gave  little 
offense.  The  British  wanted  the  fighting,  but  more  before  it 
began  than  afterwards.  Warfare  ceased  only  because  Napo- 
leon was  Imm ten  at  Waterloo,  and  peace  in  Europe  followed.  On 
their  part,  the  British  purposely  provoked  the  war.  They  im- 
agined it  was  a  step  towards  breaking  down  our  foreign  carrying 
trade  and  capturing  it,  together  with  the  commerce  it  was  built 
upon.     After  the  war  was  over,  it  was  sought  to  bring  this  about 
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by  diplomatic  boldiiess  and  skill.  Their  pacification  was  as 
deadly  as  their  warfare.  We  fought  in  resistance  to  their  pre- 
tended "  right  of  search  "  of  our  ships  for  British  seamen,  but 
the  treaty  of  ( ilienl  eontained  no  mention  of  it.  \\  e  had  insisted 
upon  lawful  trade  with  either  rivals  or  enemies  of  England,  but, 
iutending  that  wars  shall  not  build  up  "  neutrals,"  to  be  strenu- 
ous rivals  to  her,  she  gave  no  recognition  to  the  justice  of  our 
contention.  We  had  for  years  demanded  that  Ufy/ltBlimtNt  of 
American  seamen  on  board  of  British  ships  should  cease,  but 
England  declared  this  immunity  "  inadmissible."  On  the  other 
liiinl.  she  had  long  wanted  and  vainly  sought  non-protection  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  her  European  ports  and  our  own, 
with  exclusion  of  our  vessels  from  all  colonial  porta,  which  ar- 
1:1 1 1 ;.;•  i an- 11  r  we  hail  refused  ftS  iNMOtloJ  .nnl  •in/.<'.i\  hut.  iico  i- 
thftlflfflj  we  made  the  treaty  of  peace  with  an  understanding  that 
the  will  of  England  in  the  matter  should  prevail.  Thus,  our 
firm  antagonist  gained  his  point. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace.  This  was  received  by  the  President 
from  the  commissioners,  John  Quincy  Adams,  J  as.  A.  Bayard. 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  February 
16,  1815,  promptly  ratified  and  laid  before  Congress  on  the  18th 
by  special  message,  which  recommended  as  follows  :  — 

"The  reviving  interests  of  commerce  will  claim  the  legisla- 
tive attention  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  such  regulations 
will,  I  trust,  be  seasonably  devised  as  shall  secure  to  the  United 
States  their  just  proportion  of  the  navigation  of  the  world.  The 
most  libera]  policy  towards  other  nations,  if  met  by  curnspond. 
iny  dispositions,  will  in  this  respect  be  found  the  most  benefi- 
cial policy  towards  ourselves." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of  peace  relating  to  com- 
merce and  navigation.  There  was  no  law  authorizing  a  suspen- 
sion of  protective  duties,  such  as  muBt  needs  be  passed  to  meet 
the  case  of  M  reciprocity."  There  was  no  nation  on  earth  able 
to  maintain  a  marine  desiring  reciprocity,  save  England,  and 
she  wanted  it  only  partially,  and  so  that  her  shipping  should  be 
enabled  thereby  to  get  the  better  of  ours.  The  United  States 
had  had  no  thought  of  devising  a  policy  to  secure  the  "  naviga- 
tion of  the  world,"  but  only  for  the  carrying  of  our  own  commerce. 
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It  is  true,  that  during  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  war,  our  ves- 
sels had  carried  to  and  from  the  colonial  porta  of  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain,  but  with  the  return  of  peace  Vfl  < -ould  not 
expert  a  continuation  of  their  business,  and  we  did  not  get  it. 
Mr.  Madison  was  careful  to  condition  his  suggestion  —  ■  if  met 
by  coiTcsj.Miiiiliii«j  dispositions."  But  somcthiu<r  had  to  be  Mid 
on  his  part,  since  our  commissioners  had  I  tliat  an  act 

would  lie  pa.sscd  and  :i  ( -nrivcntion  wonhl  afterwards  be  signed 
ill  London  giving  the  British  the  one-sided  reciprocity  which 
llii\  demanded.  Their  authority  to  do  this  will  be  found  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  June  14,  1814,  which  shows  that  the  original  in- 
structions of  our  commissioners  did  not  contemplate  any  policy 
of  reciprocity :  — 

"  You  may  concur  in  an  article  stipulating  that  the  subject 
of  impressment ,  tor/ 1 ther  with  that  of  commerce  between  the 
two  countries,  be  referred  to  a  separate  negotiation  to  be  under- 
taken without  delay/'  Then  the  secretary  suggests  the  article 
be  worded  as  follows :  "  Whereas,  by  the  peace  in  Europe  the 
essential  causes  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  and  particularly  the  practice  of  impressment,  have 
ceased,  and  a  sincere  desire  exists  to  arrange  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  both  parties,  all  questions  concerning  seamen,  and  it 
is  also  their  desire  and  intention  to  arrange,  in  a  like  satisfac- 
tory manner,  the  oom  merer  Im-Iwccu  tin-  two  countries,  it  is 
therefore  agreed  that  commissioners  shall  forthwith  be  ap]K>inted 
on  each  side,  to  meet  at  with    full  power  to  negotiate 

and  conclude  a  treaty,  as  Boon  as  may  be  practicable,  for  the 
;<  MM-itt  of  those  important  interests.  It  is  nevertheless 
understood  that,  until  such  treaty  be  formed,  each  party  shall 
retain  all  its  rights  and  that  all  American  citizens  who  have 
been  impressed  into  the  British  service  sliall  be  forthwith  dis- 
charged." 

Two  days  afterward,  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  a  supplementary  let- 
ter to  the  Commissioners  saying, "  yon  miiy  omit  any  stipulation 
on  the  subject  of  impressment,  if  found  indispensably  necessary 
to  terminate  it  "  —  [the  war]. 

But  if  it  were  necessary  to  abandou  the  subject  of  impress- 
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merit,  in  order  to  end  the  war,  why  did  our  eomniissioners  sub- 
mit to  dissociation  of  .seamen  from  eouimeree '.'  Was  t lint.  :d-.  i 
indispensably  necessary  ?  The  fact  is  in  proof,  on  the  ftutho 
of  Henry  Clay  and  Albert  (iallatin,  that  'a  proposition  to 
abolish  discriminating  duties  first  came  from  GfftOt  /iri/uin  ;  a 
provision  to  that  effect  was  inserted  in  the  unratified  treaty  of 
1806."i 

In  short,  tin-  British  idea  was,  that  might  made  right.  Only 
in  one  thing  connected  with  tin-  war  of  1812  did  we  succeed  — 
in  proving  Ui  tin-  world  that,  ship  for  ship,  gun  for  gun,  and 
man  for  man,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  sea  hail  no  su|>ciior  in 
the  British  ensign,  though  it  had  "  braved  a  thousand  years  the 
battle  and  the  breeze." 

The  British  Plan  for  Peace,.  It  was  this  fact,  unexpeeted 
and  full  of  meaning,  that  caused  England  to  insist  on  terms  of 
peace  which  she  believed  would  initiate  the  accomplishment  of 
her  main  object  in  provoking  the  contest.  She  had  Impaired 
but  not  destroyed  our  marine ;  we  were  masters  of  the  art  of 
shipbuilding;  she  was  master  of  diplomacy.  We  could  soon 
restore  our  shipping  losses,  but  she  could  vanquish  our  flag  at 
sea  by  controlling  our  fresh  and  pliant  politicians,  divided  as 
our  people  wi'i-e  with  party  and  sectional  differences.  She  suc- 
ceeded as  she  planned.  Her  first  bluff  was  a  proposition  that 
all  the  waters  and  Ijoth  shores  of  the  (Jicat  Lakes  shoidd  be 
the  property  of  one  government,  and  this  one  their  own  /  We 
were  to  have  no  M  inland  seas,"  and  no  marine  thereupon  ;  no 
development  westward  of  the  Northern  States,  unless  by  the 
country  roads ;  no  more  purchasing  or  settlement  of  Indian 
lands,  but  the  British  and  Indians  were  to  hold  forever  the 
great  Northwest.  Canada  was  to  become  the  peer  of  the  Union. 
The  British  flag  only  should  fly  in  lake  navigation.  To  a 
scheme  so  unreasonable  our  commissioners  strenuously  objected. 
They  obtained  approximate  justice  in  our  northern  boundary] 
getting  the  line  through  tho  middle  of  the  lakes,  hut  had  to 
pay  extortionately  for  it  at  other  places  ami  in  other  ways. 

Another  of  the  terms  insisted  on  was  Pitt's  plan  of  1783 

1  This  treaty,  made  by  Monroe  and  Piockney,  was  thought  so  one-sided, 
that  President  Jefferson  refused  it  countenance  and  returned  it. 
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for  mutual  non-protection  of  shipping,  partially  introduced  in 
i  !i.  •*  eTay  Treaty,"  which  had  expired,  but  was  in  force  between 
Great  Britain  and  another  country.  After  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  ratified  and  tita  ■*  reciprocity  "  Convention  made,  the  Brit- 
ish press  stated  that  His  Majesty  had  determiiu  d  to  augment 
his  naval  forces  on  the  lakes,  whero  scarcely  a  semblance  of 
American  power  existed.  In  November,  1815,  our  (iovern- 
m. -in  s<  nt  word  to  Mi-  Abdbail  \"  pi<»|K)Sf  a  limitation  of  naval 
force  on  both  sides.  To  this  no  encouragement  was  given.  A 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  March  1G,  181(5,  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  "  hum  boat  expeditions  and  pinchbeck  administrations 
would  no  longer  do  for  Canada :  "  that  "  Englishmen  must  lay 
their  account  for  lighting  battles  in  fleets  of  three-deckers  on 
the  North  American  lakes ;  British  supremacy  should  stand 
unchallenged  on  those  inland  seas."  Sulwqii.  ntly,  the  treaty 
of  1817  was  made,  limiting  the  respective  navies  to  a  single 
vessel  eaeli,  but  the  spirit  of  dominance  was  not  laid.  In  the 
debates  in.  Parliament  the  prospect  of  a  new  war  with  the 
United  States  was  distinctly  held  Otlt  by  the  ministers  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  opposition  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  enormous  and 
unparalleled  expenditure  and  preparation  in  Canada  and  Nova 
a.  One  might  think  in  1816,  that  the  bugaboo  of  all 
England  was  the  great  and  growing  military  and  naval  power 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  because  Americans  could  build 
ships  and  sail  them,  man  them  and  fight  them,  and  possibly 
build  up  a  rivalry  that  might  one  day  undertake  control. 

"Die  Reciprocity  Act  of  1815.  The  treaty  of  peace  ratified, 
the  next  step  was  taken  in  the  Senate  for  the  passage  of  an  act, 
that  should  have  been  entitled  "  an  act  to  initiate  abandonment 
of  ship  protection,  and  for  the  relinquishment  of  carriage  in 
the  foreign  trade."  The  British  passed  their  first  act  this 
years  before,  and  we  had  disappointed  them  in  making  no  re- 
sponse. Tins  time  they  waited  for  tho  convention  to  be  made 
and  then  passed  their  second  act  in  response  to  our  first,  which 
reads  thus : 

••  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  so  much  of  the  several  acts  impos- 
ing duties  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  and  vessels,  and  on  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States, 
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as  imposes  a  discriminating  duty  of  tonnage,  between  foreign 
vessels  and  vessels  of  tin-  I'nit.ed  States,  and  between  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  and  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repelled 
so  far  as  the  same  respects  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  nation  to  which  such  foreign  ships  or  vessels  mat 
belong.  Such  repeal  to  take  effect  in  favor  of  any  foreign 
nation,  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of 
such  foreign  nation,  so  far  .is  they  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  United  States,  have  been  abolished." 

This  act  is  in  the  words  of  the  resolution  reported  January 
10,  1803,  subsequently  debated,  strongly  cipjxised  by  petition.1* 
from  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  allowed  to 
drop,  as  we  have  described.  It  originated  in  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  the  day  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  proclaimed. 
On  motion  of  Samuel  Smith,  of  Mil.,  a  committee  consisting  of 
himself,  John  Taylor,  of  S.  C,  of  William  W.  Bibb,  of  Ga., 
William  Hunter,  of  K.  I.,  and  Rufus  King,  of  N.  Y.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  expediency  of  repealing  all  discriminat- 
ing duty  acts,  or  parts  of  acts,  etc.  A  report  was  soon  made, 
and  in  committee  of  the  whole,  February  22,  Mr.  Smith  made 
a  speech  in  whieh  he  n-]Hjated  his  arguments  of  1803,  including 
the  reading  of  the  report  which  was  then  made  by  the  commit- 
tee on  manufactures.     We  quote  in  part:  — 

■  These,  Mr.  President,  are  what  are  called  4  the  discriminat- 
ing duties.'  The  advantage  derived  therefrom  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  such,  that  in  a  very  few  years 
there  was  American  tonnage  sufficient  for  the  carrying  of  all 
the  productions  of  our  own  country,  and  of  other  nations  to  a 
great  extent  —  in  fact,  our  navigation  was  second  to  none  but 
Great  Britain,  when  the  late  war  was  commenced. 

"  The  effect  of  those  discriminating  duties  was  felt  by  those 
foreign  nations  with  whom  we  had  the  greatest  intercourse. 
Great  Britain,  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  reserved  the  right  of 
countervailing  those  duties  and  the  United  States  bound  t/iun- 
■'.•*  not  to  impose  any  new  discriminating  duties  if  Great 
Britain  did  countervail  —  but  the  wars  in  which  she  has  con- 
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stantly  been  engaged  since  has  prerenteti  its  effects  from  being 
felt  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  short  peace  she  had  after 
the  treaty  of  Amiens  taught  the  merchants  of  Smth  Carolina, 
however,  to  know  that  the  extra  duty  on  cotton  importeil  in 
American  vessels  into  Great  Britain  was  so  high  that  it  was 
mui'h  better  to  employ  British  vessels  than  to  have  their  cotton 
carried  in  their  own."  ]  In  the  year  1802,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  King,  then  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
London,  in  which  he  advises  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating 
duties. 

When  Mr.  Smith  had  concluded,  the  bdl  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time.  The  next  day  it  was  pa*>- .•■!, 
receiving  24  votes,  about  equally  divided  between  North  and 
South.  It  was  sent  immediately  to  the  House,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  John  W.  Eppes,  of  Ya., 
Chairman,  and  was  called  up  for  passage  on  the  25th. 

Opposition  in  tin-  /louse.  Mr.  Seybert,  of  Pa.,  addressed 
the  House  —  "  This  was  a  subject  of  great  importance,  in  which 
his  constituents,  as  much  as  any  people  of  the  United  States, 
were  interested  ;  that  it  came  into  the  House  at  too  late  a  pe- 
riod of  the  session  (ending  March  4th)  to  be  fully  discussed 
and  maturely  considered ;  that  when,  heretofore,  the  subject 
had  been  brought  before  the  Congress,  it  had  been  opposed  by 
petitions  from  various  quarters,  which  would  not  now  appear, 
because  no  such  measure  was  expected  to  have  been  agitated  at 
this  session.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  bill  be  postponed 
indefinitely." 

Mr.  Eppes  hoped  this  motion  would  not  prevail.  "  It  was 
true,  on  former  occasions,  when  this  subject  had  been  before 
the  House  it  had  excited  some  sensibility  among  the  merchants, 
but  this  was  a  very  different  proposition  from  any  which  liad 
before  been  agitated.2  The  bill  proposed  to  take  off  these 
countervailing  duties  when   other  nations   shall  adopt  corre- 

1  Of  coarse,  this  was  in  consequence  of  being  nnablc,  nndcr  tbc  Jay 
Treaty,  to  offset  the  British  discrimination  by  another  regulation  on  oar 
part. 

*  This  was  a  mistake  ;  soo  chapter  x.  for  resolution  of  January  10,  1803, 
introduced,  debated,  petitioned  against,  and  dropped. 
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spending  regulations.  We  were  capable  of  building  vessels  as 
iply,  jM'rhaps  mure  cheaply,  than  any  country  on  earth,  and 
such  a  regulation  as  was  proposed,  (/'  riLiprocul,  would  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  our  navigation.*' 

"  Mr.  Seybert  interrupted  Mr.  Eppes  by  a  withdrawal  of  his 
motion  to  postpone  the  bill,  and  it  was  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.' 

Friday,  March  3,  "  The  bill  from  the  S-nate  to  repeal  the 
discriminating  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  on  condition  that 
r<  <  ipr<M  :d  measures  are  adopted  by  foreign  governments,  passed 
tli  rough  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  without  debate,  was  re- 
ported to  the  House,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  a 
third  time,  passed  by  unanimous  vote,  and  returned  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Coif/fi/ttsori/  Measure.  If  there  ever  were  an  ill-ad  vised 
and  unfortunate  act  for  the  interest  of  American  navigation,  it 
was  this  one  for  maritime  reciprocity.  It  was  practically  com- 
pulsory, si  nee  our  commissioners  had  promised  it.  This  ex- 
plains why  its  enactment  was  virtually  unopposed.  The  reason 
given  for  it  by  Mr.  Eppes — that  we  could  build  vessels  thtapsr 
than  other  nations  —  was  no  more  true  in  1815  than  in  1789 
or  in  1808,  when  something  besides  cheap  building  was  indis- 
pensable in  building  up  the  carrying  trade.  Even  had  it  been 
true  and  ]>ertinent  in  1815,  cheap  vessels  had  less  to  do  with 
gnOQOBofal  navigation  than  any  other  circumstance  that  could  be 
named.  Tin-  overruling  and  all-important  factor  is  vmphujim  n  t. 
To  neglect  this  is  to  manifest  ignorance  of  the  simple  and  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  the  carrying  trade — freights  hoth  ways,  not 
simply  a  ••eheap"'  ship.  The  command  of  freights  in  foreign 
jMirts,  bj«  American  vessels,  could  have  been  little,  if  any,  better 
in  1815  than  in  1789,  when  discriminating  duties  were  estab- 
lished to  secure  return  freights*  Reciprocating  the  taking  off 
of  these  duties  was  of  no  benefit  to  an  American  owner,  for  he 
thereby  lost  his  return  freight.  Only  a  credulous  mind  could 
imagine  that  a  benefit  would  thus  arise.  It  would  be  a  very 
poor  freight  indeed,  that  would  not  amount  to  several  times  the 
sum  of  any  discriminating  or  countervailing  duty  chargeable  to 
one  of  our  vessels  in  a  foreign  port.     The  truth  is,  the  British 
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wanted  these  duties  of  ours  removed,  so  their  vessels  could  get 
the  work  of  our  vessels.  Our  peace  commissioners,  not  one 
of  them  equipped  with  practical  experience  in  shipbuilding  or 
navigation,  bad  ooMBontofl  to  entertain  the  proposition  and  got 
conditional  permission  to  commit  their  government  to  it.  The 
reason  given  by  Mr.  Kppes  was  only  to  save  appearances. 

The  condition,  M  if  reciprocal,"  was  both  illusive  and  delu- 
ivi-.  If  it  would  have  been  advantageous  to  our  vessels  to  re- 
move the  discriminating  duties,  their  owners  would  have  known 
it  and  petitioned  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  measure 
was  first  suggested  in  1802-3,  they  memorialized  CongresB 
against  meddling  with  these  duties,  the  idea  was  dropped,  and 
in  1804  the  discriminating  tonnage  duties  were  doubled  by 
adding  a  tax  for  "  light-money."  Besides,  we  had  hsvd  experi- 
ence enough  with  tho  British  in  treaty  matters  to  have  been 
wiser  than  to  imagine  they  would  observe  any  treaty  or  com- 
mercial convention  that  interfered  at  all  with  their  supremacy 
at  sea. 

As  for  the  provisions  of  tho  Act,  the  vessels  of  one  nation 
could  not  bring  the  goods  of  another  nation  to  the  ports  of  tho 
United  States,  but  only  its  own  productions.  Second,  "  any 
foreign  nation,'"  including  of  course  its  colonies,  could  qualify 
for  the  "reciprocity"  thus  limited  and  described.  Hero  is 
where  we  deceived  ourselves.  We  had  long  wanted  admission 
to  the  British  West  India  trade.  It  was  assumed  that  a  com- 
mercial convention  with  Great  Britain,  particularly  one  of 
■  mutual"  character,  for  "  reciprocal  benefits"  "free  and  equal 
trade,"  etc.,  might  be  negotiated  with  that  government.  We 
were  mistaken.  A  lion  is  on  earth  for  one  thing  only  —  ani- 
mal mastery. 

The  unwisdom  of  this  act  did  not  lie  in  its  details  but  in  its 
principle,  and  in  the  change  of  policy  involved.  From  protec- 
tion of  navigation,  we  were  to  change  to  non-protection.  It 
had  been  under  nuu-protection  six  years  prior  to  1789,  and 
had  failed  to  thrive.  It  had  then  come  under  protection  and 
for  twenty-six  years  had  thriven  remarkably.  It  was  mere  the- 
ory, that  the  trade  affected  could  survive  the  reversion.  Then, 
Great  Britain  was  the  original  proposer  of    "  reciprocity "  — 
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not  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  but  to  the  United  States,  her 
future  rival  That  should  have  settled  the  question  against 
her. 

Results  of  our  Impolitic  Step.  The  Commissioners  who 
negotiated  the  Convention  of  July  3,  1815,  with  the  British 
Government  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  and  Albert 
Gallatin,  three  of  the  five  concerned  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 
Mr.  Adams  was  Minister  at  Loudon,  and  very  willing  to  accom- 
modate matters  to  suit  British  sentiment.  His  idea  was  that  a 
mutual  removal  of  duties  would  "result  favorably."  How 
could  be  ho  never  explained.  To  result  unfavorably  for  Eng- 
land would  provoke  ill  feeling;  to  result  unfavorably  for  the 
United  States  —  no  matter.  Henry  Clay  was  a  believer  in  pro- 
tection to  American  industries,  and  he  wanted  the  West  Indies 
opened.  Albert  Gallatin  took  great  stock  in  «  free  trade."  I  It- 
discounted  nothing  for  unfairness.  In  his  view,  "  liberality  " 
would  take  the  place  of  protection  to  great  advautage.  The 
benign  principle  of  "  generosity  "  would  not  be  long  in  winning 
such  popularity  in  foreign  ports  that  Ameriean  shipping  would, 
one  day,  displace  European,  and  then  the  carrying  of  the  world 
would  1m-  ours!  But  where  are  we  now,  with  our  ship  protec- 
tion dissipated,  our  ships  and  prestige  gone.  Great  Britain  bless- 
ing the  day  when  we  glorified  her  and  abased  ourselves?  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  we  had  enjoyed  our  legislative  liberty, 
by  this  agreement  we  would  surrender  it — and  for  what?  For 
Britain's  legislative  liberty?  That  was  worth  nothing  to  us. 
Peculiar  circumstances,  not  existing  in  our  case,  seemed  to  her 
■  •nil  ways  outside  of  legislation  to  protect  her  carrying  trade, 
which  with  us  were  not  available. 


« CONVENTION    TO    REGULATE    COMMERCE  AND  NAV[i;a 
TION    CONCLUDED  JULI   8,    1  h  I ...    RATIFICATIONS   EX- 
CHANGED  AT   WASHINGTON,  DECEMBER  22,  1815. 

u  The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Britannic  Majesty  being 
desirous,  by  a  convention,*  to  regulate  the  commerce  and  navigation 
between  their  resj>ective  countries,  territories,  and  people,  in  Bflfa  ■ 
manner  as  to  render  the  same  reciprocally  beneficial  and  gatisfactm  . , 
have  respectively  named  Plenipotentiaries,  and  given  than  full  power 
1  This  instrument  is  commonly  miscalled  a  "  treaty/' 
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to  treat  of  and  conclude  8uch  convention,  that  is  to  Hay:     (Names 
omitted.) 

"  Article  I.  There  ahall  he  hetween  the  territories  of  tin-  I'nited 
States  of  America,  and  all  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majr -i 
Europe,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  Homl}  tc* 
come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers, 
in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to  which  other  foreigners  are  DBD ■  1 1 1 i 1 1 •  m  1  to 
come,  to  enter  into  the  same  and  to  remain  and  Ft  idt  ill  MB  Btftl  of 
the  said  territories,  respectively  ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and 
warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce ;  and,  generally,  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation  respectively  shall  enjoy  the  most 
complete  protection  and  security  for  their  commerce,  hut  subject 
always  to  the  laws  ami  statutes  of  the  two  countries,  respectively. 

"Article  II.  No  higher  or  other  duties  ahall  he  imposed  on  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  and 
no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into 
the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  of  any  article  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  than  are  or 
shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles  being  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  higher 
or  other  duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  either  of  the  two  countries, 
on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  United  States,  or  to  His  Brit- 
annic Majesty's  territories  in  Europe,  respectively,  than  such  as  are 
payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any  other  foreign 
country:  nor  shall  any  prohibition  he  imposed  on  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  StateB,  or  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Kurop,  .  to 
or  from  the  said  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  or  to 
or  from  the  said  United  States,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all 
other  nations. 

"  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  sliall  be  imposed  in  any  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  British  vessels  than  those  payable  in 
the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  United  States;  nor  in  the  DOT) 
any  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe  on  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  on  l.nti.-li 
Teasels. 

'•  The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  His  Brit- 
annic Majesty's  territories  in  Kurope,  whether  Mirh  importation 
be  in  vessels  of  the  United  State*  or  in  British  vessels,  and  the  same 
duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  ports  of  any  of  His 
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Britannic  Majesty'*  territories  in  Europe,  of  any  article  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  whether  such  importa- 
tion shall  be  in  British  vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  same  duties  shall  he  paid,  and  the  samo  bounties  allowed,  on 
the  exportation  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
ilri  tannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Europe  to  the  United  State*, 
whether  such  exportation  shall  he  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  or 
in  Briti-h  vessel*:  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  name 
bounties  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce, 
.11  in unrfaotOH  of  the  United  States,  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ter- 
ritories in  Europe,  whether  sueh  exportation  shall  he  in  British  ves- 
sels or  in  vessels  of  the.  United  States. 

u  It  is  further  agreed  that  in  all  cases  where  drawbacks  are  or  may 
be  allowed  upon  the  reexportation  of  any  goods  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  either  country,  respe.-tiv.lv,  tli.  amount  of  the  said 
drawbacks  shall  be  the  same,  whether  the  said  goods  shall  have  been 
originally  imported  in   a    British   or   an    American 

sueh  reexportation  shall  take  place  from  the  United  States  in  a  British 
vessel,  or  from  the  territories  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in 
an  American  vessel,  to  any  other  foreign  nation,  the  two  contracting 
parties  reserve  the  right  of  regulating  or  diminishing,  in  such  case,  the 
amount  of  the  said  drawback. 

"  The  intercourse  ttttween  the  United  States  ami  His  Britannia 
Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of 
North  America,  shot  I  not  he-  affected  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  but  each  party  shall  renm  hi  in  the  complete  possession  of  it* 
right*,  u-ith  respect  to  such  an  intercourse. 

°  Article  III.  His  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  be  admitted  and  hospitably  received 
at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East  Indies, 
riiti  •■  tirif  i  Calcutta,  Madras.  Bombay,  and  l'rince  of  Wales  Island; 
and  that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  may  freely  carry  on 
trade  lvetween  the  said  principal  settlements  and  the  said  United 
States,  in  all  articles  of  which  the  importation  and  exportation,  respeo- 
i'  sly,  to  and  from  the  said  territories,  shall  not  be  entirely  prohibited. 
p*(N  ided  only,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them,  in  any  time  of  war 
en  the  British  Government  and  any  state  or  power  whntever,  to 
export  from  the  said  territories,  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
British  ( iiiverntoeiit,  any  military  stores,  or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  The 
citizen*  of  the  Unitod  States  shall  pay  for  their  vessels,  when  admitted, 
no  higher  or  other  duty  or  charge  than  shall  be  payable  on  the  vessels 
of  the  most  favored  European  nations,  and  they  shall  pay  no  higher 
or  other  duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the 
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cargoes  of  the  said  vessel*  than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  ai  I 
when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored    Eu- 
ropean nations. 

u  But  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  .States 
shall   not  carry  any  articles    from    the  Raid    principal  its  to 

any  port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or  place  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 

"  It  is  also  understood  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  article  is 
not  to  extend  to  allow  the  vessels  of  the  United  Slates  to  carry  on  any 
part  of  tin  -  trade  of  the  said  Briti.-di    i  ;   1ml   ill. 

m'Is  of  tlic  Tinted  States  having,  in  the  first  instance,  proceeded  to 
one  of  the  principal  lultlwmnrtl  pf  tin'  British  dominions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  part  thereof, 
from  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  to  another,  shall  nut  bf 
sidered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade.  The  vessels  of  tin-  United 
States  may  also  touch  for  refieiduiicnt,  hut  not  for  commerce,  in  the 
course  of  their  voyage  to  and  from  the  British  territories  ID  India,  or 
to  and  from  the  dominions  of  the  Kniperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be 
in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  African  or  Indian  Seas,  it 
being  well  understood  that  in  all  that  regards  this  article,  the  iMami 
of  the  United  States  shall  he  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  laws  and 
regulation!  of  the  British  Government  from  time  to  time  e-.til  li-!u-d. 

"Article  IV.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  respectively,  to  appoint  consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade,  to 
reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party ;  bat  before 
any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved 
and  admitted  by  the  Government  to  which  he  is  sent;  and  it  ■  I 
declared  that,  in  case  of  illegal  or  improper  eondurt  towards  the  laws 
or  Government  of  tfafl  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  such  consul  may 
be  either  punished  according  to  law,  if  the  laws  will  reach  the  case,  or 
be  sent  back,  the  offended  Government  assigning  to  the  other  the  rea- 
sons for  the  same. 

"It  is  hereby  declared  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may 
except  from  the  reside uco  of  consuls  such  particular  places  as  such 
party  shall  judge  fit  to  be  so  excepted. 

"  Article  V.  This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  duly 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  their  Senate,  and  by  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the 
respective  ratifications  mutually  exclianged,  shall  be  binding  and 
obligatory  on  the  said  United  States  and  His  Majesty  for  four  years 
from  the.  date  of  it*  signature,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exclianged 
in  six  months  from  this  time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
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"Done  at  London  this  third  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen/* 

(Names  omitted.) 

Jin-  Convention  I'limmfirmnhh  to  Art.  We  have  quoted 
at  length  the  Act  of  Manh  B,  1815,  and  the  foregoing  conven- 
tion, that  the  reader  may  find,  if  he  can,  whether  or  not  the 
latter  was  authorized  hy  the  former.  The  act  contemplated  a 
fill  reciprocation  of  certain  relations  between  the  two  nations. 
A  jicrfi'il  reciprocation  could  not  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  act. 
We  gave  general  port  reciprocity  OB  our  part,  but  received  only 
partial  port  reciprocity  from  Great  Britain.  Wc  passed  the 
act  for  the  principal  purpose  of  opening  the  West  Indies,  which 
England  liad  always  refused.  Why  did  our  Commissioners 
back  down?  The  act  presumed. a  change  in  the  course  of  Eng- 
land. The  Commissioners  knew  very  well  that  international 
law  already  gave  us  everything  of  value  which  the  Convention 
provided,  even  a  claim  to  the  opening  of  the  Indies  under  tho 
circumstances  of  the  trade.  We  had  been  doing  well  for 
twenty-six  years  without  an  a^nvmnit  of  any  kind  for  commer- 
cial rights  or  privileges,  either  with  Great  Britain  or  several 
nihil-  nations.  The  oidy  good  reason  for  a  convention  with 
Great  Britain,  besides  the  opening  of  the  Indies,  lay  in  the 
advantage  of  getting  her  to  agree  to  impress  no  more  of' our 
seamen.  This  she  refused.  And  she  also  refused  to  open  to 
us  any  but  her  European  ports,  the  half  oi  which  were  unvis- 
ited  by  our  vessels.  So  she  got  what  she  wanted,  and  gave  us 
what  she  liked. 

As  the  convention  was  but  a  travesty  of  our  desires  and  of 
our  act,  our  commissioners  did  well  to  fix  its  duration  at  four 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Commissioners  knew  well 
enough  that  their  government  would  ultimately  have  its  way 
about  confirutance.  We  had  statesmen,  however,  who  were 
indignant,  who  meant  that  England  should  have  general  port 
reciprocity  only  when  she  would  give  it  in  return. 

Discriminating  duties  may  be  taken  as  prevailing  throughout 
the  cahnilar  yi  ar  1815;  after  that  year,  as  to  England,  they 
were  off. 


Our  Government  made  a  virtue  of  necessity. 


We  soon  began 
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to  extend  "  reciprocity  "  and  to  test  its  alleged  advantages  — 
beginning  with  Sweden  and  Norway  in  1818;  France,  1823; 
Denmark,  1827  ;  Hanseatic  Cities,  1828  -.  Prussia,  1829  ;  efe. 
The  following  table  will  illustrate  results  : '  — 

(5)  Forkiom  a.hd  American  Tonnage,  in  Fobeion  Tbadb,  that   entered 
American  Ports,  Ybarb  xndinq  December  31bt. 
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What  this  Table  demonstrates.  From  the  foregoing  table 
of  "  entered  "  vessels  in  our  foreign  trade,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  the  very  first  year  of  operation  of  the  convention  with  Britain, 
the  entrances  of  that  nation,  increased  46  per  cent.,  our  own  but 
25  per  cent.  There  was  a  falling  off  the  year  following,  but  our 
arrivals  fell  off  nearly  as  much  proportionately.  In  1818  Brit- 
ish entrances  again  decreased,  but  there  was  good  reason  for  that 
—  the  act  of  April  20,  looking  to  the  compulsion  of  England  to- 
respect  our  rights  of  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  After  a  twelve 
years'  struggle,  wo  carried  our  point.  After  1830,  the  year  of 
the  opening  of  the  West  Indies,  the  British  gains  in  entrances 
at  our  ports  were  immense,  and  greatly  beyond  our  own  growth. 

1  The  first  year  ia  which  the  Couveutiou  operated  is  marked  by  largo 
black  figures  for  tonnage. 
*  American  percentage  of  tonnage  entered.     Diminishing  after  1820. 
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This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  on  examining  the  tablo,  with 
respect  to  every  nation  except  Prussia,  which  scema  to  have 
benefited  less  than  the  others.  Thin  table  deals  with  the  time 
of  sailing  ships  and  of  wooden  construction  —  tht  lest  ship  for 
commerce  being  built  in  the  United  SttiUa.  This  foregoing 
table  is  representative.  It  proves  Iwyond  a  doubt  —  that  our 
lost  marine  was  rniur/itit/n-.sttnk,  and  this  fate  was  dealt  out 
to  placate  the  only  deadly  foe  our  young  nation  ever  had. 

Surely,  it  is  not  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  "  conven- 
tion" of  1815,  and  the  effect  of  the  policy  which  it  initiated, 
that  we  are  urged  to  be  tender  of  our  treaties  —  to  honor  and 
fear  them  forever  —  and  to  try  if  subsidy  will  not  restore  our 
flag  to  the  sea.  Possibly,  there  might  exist  a  sacred  treaty,  but 
a  time  convention  founded  on  coercion  and  operated  without 
equity  is  a  thing  to  be  hated  and  destroyed.  No  ingenuity  can 
make  it  an  argument  for  an  improper  policy.  No  self-respect- 
ing people  will  maintain  such  a  policy,  the  outgrowth  of  such 
conditions  —  when  they  learn  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NAVIGATION   AND   NON-INTERCOURSE   BILLS — ACT  OF   1817. 

■jii'.h  Farewell  Word  upon  Shipping.  President 
Madison  was  much  disappointed  with  the  Convention  work  of 
Adams,  Clay,  and  Gallatin.  His  feeling  is  to  Ik-  wen  in  his 
public  utterances,  for  he  f«:lt  obliged  to  write,  in  his  S<;vitith 
Annual  Message,  December  5,  1815,  as  follows:  — 

"  It  is  another  source  of  satisfaction  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Convention  on 
the  subject  of  commerce  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  two  countries.  In  this  result  a  disposition  is  manifested  on 
the  part  of  that  nation  corresponding  with  tb<  ion  of  the 

United  States,  whieh  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  improved  into 
liberal  arrangements  on  other  subjects  on  which  the  parties  have 
mutual  interests,  or  whieh  might  endanger  their  future  harmony. 
Congress  will  decide  on  promoting  such  a  sequel  by  giving  efFert 
to  the  measure  of  confining  the  American  navigation  to  Ameri- 
can seamen  —  a  measure  which,  at  the  same  timo  that  it  might 
have  that  conciliator}'  tendency,  would  have  the  further  advan- 
tage of  increasing  the  independence  of  our  navigation  and  the 
resources  for  our  maritime  defenses." 

Madison  had  intended  to  have  the  commercial  convention  pro- 
vide against  impressments  by  a  mutual  requirement  of  law  that 
only  citizens  or  subjects,  respectively,  of  our  own  country  or  of 
Britain,  should  be  employed  in  the  manning  of  mcrcliantmen. 
While  the  British  refused  this  ■»  arrangement,"  nevertheless,  it 
was  a  good  one  for  us  to  make  for  ourselves.  It  had  always 
seemed  to  be  Madison's  idea  that  a  "  treaty  "  would  prove  a  se- 
curity —  ho  found  even  the  hope  of  one  a  broken  reed  to  lean 
upon.  He  soon  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  Adams  Convention.  In  his  Eighth  Annual 
Message,  December  8,  1816,  he  remarks :  — 
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"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  depression  is  experienced  by 
particular  branches  of  our  manufactures  '  and  by  a  portion  of 
Ottf  navigation,  .  .  .  The  depressed  state  of  our  navigation  u 
to  be  ascribed  in  a  material  degree  to  its  00 -elusion  from  the 
ntluniitl  juirfs  of  the  nation  most  extensively  connected  with  us 
iu  commerce,  ami  from  the  indirect  operation  of  that  exclusion. 

u  Previous  to  the  late  Convention  at  London,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  relative  state  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  of  the  two  countries,  growing  out  of  the  treaty  of 
1794,  had  given  to  the  British  navigation  a  material  advantage 
over  the  American  in  the  intercourse  between  the  American 
porta  and  British  ports  in  Europe.  The  Convention  of  Loin  Ion 
equalized  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  relating  to  those  ports, 
leaving  the  intercourse  between  our  ports  and  the  ports  of  the 
British  colonics  subject,  as  before,  to  the  respective  regulations 
of  the  parties.  The  British  Government  enforcing  now  regula- 
tion! which  prohibit  a  trade  between  its  colonies  and  the  United 
States  in  Aim  ri'-mi  vessels,  whilst  they  permit  a  trade  in  Brit- 
ish vessels,  the  American  navigation  loses  accordingly,  and  I  ho 
loss  is  augmented  by  the  advantage  which  is  given  to  the  Brit- 
ish competition  over  the  American  in  the  navigation  hetween 
our  ports  and  British  ports  in  Europe,  by  the  circuitous  voyages 
enjoyed  by  the  one  and  not  enjoyed  by  the  other." 

This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  of  the  new  arrangement, 
that  in  British  European  porta  there  was  no  inducement,  even 
for  an  American  merchant,  to  prefer  an  American  vessel,  our 
discriminating  duty  being  off.  Theorists  suppose  the  rate  of 
freight  will  make  a  preference,  but  British  underwriters  have 
always  had  a  way  of  choosing-  the  ship  for  the  merchant  who 
freights  her.  Under  discriminating  duties,  this  choice  lay  with 
(he  merchant.  British  underwriters  build  up  no  British  rivals. 
Continuing  his  message,  the  anxious  President,  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  battling  for  the  American  marine,  thus  brought 
his  suggestions  to  an  end :  — 

u  The  reasonableness  of  the  rule  of  reciprocity  applied  to  one 

1  Taking  Lord  Brougham's  advice,  British  merchants  with  their  shipping 
bad  overrun  the  "  States  "  with  importations  to  break  down  oar  "  rising 
manufactures."  Our  Convention  favored  this. 
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linimli  «>f  the  commercial  intercourse  has  been  pressed  on  our 
part  U  equally  applieabh-  to  both  branches  ;  but  it  is  ascertained 
tliat  tin;  British  Cabinet  declines  all  neijutiution  >>n  (he  subject, 
v.  iili  :i  disavowal,  however,  of  any  disposition  to  view  in  an  un- 
friendly light  whatever  countervailing  regulations  the  United 
States  may  oppose  to  the  regulations  of  which  they  complain. 
The  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  will  decide  on  the  course  wl> 
under  these  einuinstmiees,  is  prescribed  by  a  joint  regard  to 
the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  nations  and  to  the  just 
interests  of  the  United  8tatS8." 

The  term  of  President  Madison  would  end  in  a  few  months, 
1mi  nthiT  friends  of  aii  American  marine  were,  it  soon  npjH'ared, 
Yen  numerous  in  the  Mouse  and  Senate;  in  fact,  concord  on 
urreat  subject  beeaine  a  general  sentiment.      Madison's  sug- 
gestions were  fruitful  of  action. 

Navigation  Ililh  of  1816-17.  Two  important  shipping  bills 
were  reported  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Ga.,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  House  of  Representative-.  December 
23,  1816,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

The  Jirst>  called  the  tl  Navigation  Rill,"  prohibited  after  a 
certain  day  M  the  importation  of  any  merchandise  from  any  for- 
eign port,  OXeept  ED  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  in  foreign 
vessels  owned  wholly  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country 
of  whieh  the  goods  are  the  growth  or  produce,  or  from  which 
such  goods  are  usually  shipped  for  transportation  :  Provided 
that  the  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  the  vessels  of  any  for- 
eign nation  which  has  not  adopted  or  sliall  not  adopt  a  similar 
reflation." 

Mr.  Forsyth  explained  the  views  of  the  Committee  in  report- 
ing the  bill ;  its  effects,  and  the  necessity  of  such  a  regulation, 
to  place  our  navigation  on  a  footing  with,  and  to  counteract  the 
partial  regulations  of,  foreign  countries,  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular. The  measure  looked  to  opening  the  indirect  carrying 
of  the  world  to  Ameriean  vessels,  or  to  confining  the  refusing 
nations  to  a  direct  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
proviso.  An  interesting  debate  followed  —  on  the  principles  of 
the  bill  —  in  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  this  country 
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with  foreign  nations,  the  relations  of  trade  generally,  and  the 
effect  of  our  commercial  conventions  (now  only  with  Great 
1  $ii tain  and  Sweden-Norway)  were  widely  discussed.  Those 
foremost  in  the  discussion  were  Forsyth,  Lowndes,  Smith,  of 
Mil.,  Calhoun,  of  S.  C,  Clay,  of  Ky.,  llopkinsou,  of  Pa.,  Timo- 
thy Pitkin,  of  Conn. 

The  question  on  striking  out  was  decided  in  the  negative  — 
ayes  36.  No  other  amendments  being  offered,  the  sceoruf,  ta 
'•  Non-intercourse  Bill,"  was  token  up.  This  was,  Mo  prohibit 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  ports  or  places  into,  or  with, 
which  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  not  ordinarily  per- 
mitted to  enter  and  trade." 

Petition,  to  Retaliate  Impositions.  January  23,  1817,  Mr. 
"NVendover,  of  N.  Y.,  presented  a  petition  of  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  in  the  city  of  New  York  praying  that  an  act  may  be 
passed  imposing  such  restrictions  on  the  commerce  of  foreign 
nations  with,  and  on  the  shipping  of  said  nations  entering  the 
ports  of,  the  United  States,  as  are  imposed  by  them,  or  any  of 
them,  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  or  on  the  shij»- 
ping  of  tho  same,  entering  the  ports  of  such  foreign  nations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having  a  bill  on  the 
subject  in  hand. 

January  30, 1817,  House  again  in  Committee  on  "Non-inter- 
course bill."  Mr.  Cyrus  King,  of  Mass.,  opening  the  debate, 
said  :  — 

Speech  of  Cyrus  King,  of  Massachusetts.  "The  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  bill  lx>re  no  analogy  to  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem, commencing  with  the  non-importation  act  of  1806,  and 
ending  in  the  war  of  1812  ;  that  was  not  to  regulate  comni 
but  to  convert  it  into  an  engine  of  war,  which  reacted  with 
greater  force  upon  our  own  citizens  than  it  acted  upon  the  enemy. 
The  present  regulations,  if  adopted,  would  be  in  self-defense,  to 
retaliate  upon  foreign  nations  some  of  their  injurious  imposi- 
tions. It  never  has  been  tho  policy  of  this  country  to  begin  a 
system  of  this  kind  ;  but  it  is  her  true  policy  to  count 
regulations  of  other  nations."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Calhoun,  of  S.  C,  having  suggested  the  making  of  trea- 
ties instead  of  laws,  Mr.  King  replied:  — 
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But,  sir,  it  requires  consent  of  two  nations  to  form  a  treaty, 
though  one  may  pass  laws  regulating  commerce.  .S'*W<  knot  arc 
more  permanent  than  tnatics.  Take  the  case  of  Great  Iu-itaiu 
audher  Navigation  Act  —  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old."  .  .  . 

Then  he  quoted  Jefferson  and  Gerry's  report  of  1784,  re- 
specting the  original  plan  for  the  different  States  to  authorize 
Congress  to  regulate  our  trade  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  was 
not  consented  to.  Bb  wfawd  also  to  tin-  effort  and  argument 
of  a  second  committee,  in  1785,  headed  by  Mr.  Monroe,  the 
President-elect,  who,  in  hi.s  letter  to  the  States,  said:  — 

u  Possessing  no  advantages  in  the  ports  of  his  own  country. 
and  subjected  to  mncfa  higher  duties  and  restrictions  in  those  of 
other  powers,  it  will  necessarily  become  the  interest  of  the 
American  merchant  to  ship  his  produce  in  foreign  bottoms  ;  of 
course  their  prospects  of  national  consequence  (as  States)  must 
decline,  their  merchants  become  only  the  agents  and  retailers  of 
those  of  foreign  jwwers,  their  extensive  forests  be  hewn  down 
and  laid  waste,  to  add  to  the  strength  and  make  more  resources 
(of  foreign  jKiwers)  and  the  American  flag  he  rarely  seen  upon 
the  face  of  the  seas.  ...  If  they  (the  States)  wisli  to  cement 
tlie  Union  by  t04  strongest  tics  of  interest  and  affectum  ;  if  they 
wish  to  promote  its  strength  and  grandeur,  founded  upon  that 
of  each  independent  State,  every  consideration  of  local  as  well 
as  of  Federal  policy  urge  them  to  adopt  the  following  recom- 
mendation : "  — 

'•  To  vest  Congress  with  power  to  regulate  commerce."  .  .  . 

M  Such,  sir,  were  the  views  of  tome  of  our  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  such  the  principles  of  policy  recommended  by  them, 
for  the  adoption  of  their  country  —  equally  applicable  to  our 
present  situation  —  equally  necessary  now  to  he  adopted.  That 
they  were  not  called  upon  at  an  earlier  period,  the  convulsed 
state  of  Europe  from  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  1789,  to  the  termination  of  the  late  conflict  in  Europe, 
furnishes  a  sufficient  reason.  But,  sir,  Congress  ought  before 
to  have  acted  upon  this  subject  —  before  the  termination  of  thai 
conflict  —  before  the  negotiation  of  the  late  commercial  Con- 
vention of  London.  Great  Britain  did  (I'm:  She  revised  her 
navigation  laws;  formed  a  new  tariff,  or  greatly  altered  her 
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former,  and  adapted  the  whole  to  a  state  of  peace  in  Europe 
and  with  America.  And  although  in  that  Convention  she  pro- 
fesses to  put  the  direct  trade  between  the  two  ooa&taea  npoa  n 

perfect  footing  oi  reciprocity,  yet  she  had  before  ste/intl  the 
principal  nflranfagrn  to  her  own  ships  ami  subjects.1  Ln  the 
words  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  report,  1793,  we  did  give  •  her  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations.' 
We  admit  all  her  production!  ;  she  refuses  or  lays  prohibitory 
duties  on  many  of  ours.  Alt  our  porta  are  open  to  her  ; 
third  of  her  ports  are  closed  against  us.  She  told  our  commis- 
sioners we  had  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange  for  her  colon  ud 
ports.  Have  we  not  a  most  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
to  offer  for  them  —  a  commerce,  if  not  essential  to  their  exist- 
ence, at  least  necessary  to  their  growth  and  prosperity  ?  Shall 
it  be  said  we  have  nothing  to  offer  for  the  trade  of  these  colo- 
nies, when  they  now  receive  in  British  bottoms  three  fourths  of 
their  supplies  from  us?  No,  sir  ;  pass  the  laws  on  your  table, 
and  at  your  next  negotiation  you  will  have  in  them  stronger 
arguments  than  any  of  your  commissioners  had  at  the  formation 
of  the  late  Convention,  as  it  respects  the  colonial  trade.  In  a 
Utile  more  than  two  years  that  Convention  will  expire.  You 
will  probably  treat  again  upon  the  subjects  embraced  by  it. 
These  laws  will  aid  you  in  obtaining  a  true  reciprocity  in  com- 
merce." .  .  . 

Relaxations  of  the  fir! fish  Navigation  Act.  Mr.  King  asked 
attention  to  the  principal  features  of  the  British  Navigation  Act, 
quoting  from  "Chitty's  Law  of  Nations."  (The  main  section 
of  this  act  is  given  in  chapter  iv.)  lie  dwelt  especially  upon 
the  fact  that  Parliament  had  made  exceptions  in  favor  of  s< 
nations,  our  own  among  them.     Said  he  :  — 

u  Let  it  not  be  said  that  she  will  not  relax  in  her  colonial  sys- 
tem, when  we  see  she  has  relaxed,  even  in  relation  to  this  coun- 
try, when  it  was  for  her  interest.  But  what,  reason  has  she  to 
relax  her  restrictions  //'  you  do  not  retaliate  them  ?  Helax 
them,  did  I  say  !     Nay,  she  will  add  to  them  —  favor  the  trade 

1  Here  wms  additional  proof  of  her  desire  for,  and  determination  to  have, 
the  partial  port  reciprocity  on  her  part  ami  the  full  port  reciprocity  on  our 
part  which  our  uommiaaionora  uu wisely  agreed  to. 
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of  her  own  subjects  at  the  expense  of  your  trade,  unless  you 
countervail  her  act*.  The  very  trade  between  our  country  and 
her  colonies,  which  she  allows  in  her  owu  bottoms,  is  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  old  colouial  law,  wliich  restricted  that  trade  to  the 
mother  eouutry.  A  in  1  v.lirit  h:ut  lieeil  the  conseqiieure  ,,f  this 
direct  trade  in  British  ships  between  her  colonic*  and  this  eotm- 
try  ?  That  some  of  these  colonies  liave  prevented,  Inj  high 
duties,  the  introduction  from  neighboring  islands,  to  which  our 
vessels  can  go  (except  from  Bermuda),  of  all  commodities  from 
tins  country,  because  they  can  receive  them  cheaper  direet,  and 
can  send  their  produce,  such  I  mean  as  they  permit  to  be  sent, 
chiefly  rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  directly  to  us,  by  their  oicn 
vessels.  And,  sir,  it  is  principally  by  this  colonial  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  the  decided  advantage  which  that  affords,  which 
enables  bar  almost  to  engross  tin-  direet  trade  betwee 
try  ami  (rreat  Britain  —  the  advantage  of  double  voyages  — 
freight  both  ways — thereby  cuahling  her  shipowners  to  rarry 
for  less  freight." 

Tr'hks  ,if'  /lie  P!u*t< r  Tunic.  Continuing,  Mr.  King  dis- 
closed the  antagonism  of  certain  Provincial  Assemblies. 

"  In  relation  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  report  which  re- 
fers to  some  of  the  British  islands  wliich  might  equally  with  our- 
selves be  the  victims  of  the  restrictive  laws  of  Parliament,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  some  of  the  colonics  (I  do  not  refer  to 
the  Isl.iihK.i  have  urged  England  on  to  the  adoption  of  some  of 
her  laws  injurious  to  our  navigation.  Nay,  some  of  her  Colonial 
Asscmh/ii M  have  themselves  passed  laws  in  relation  to  their  tra  le 
with  this  country  of  whieh  we  have  reason  to  complain.  On  the 
subject  of  trade  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  Assemblies  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nma  Scotia  have  passed  laws  of  the  most  offensive 
character :  laying  a  duty,  almost  equal  to  the  price  of  the  art i<  1«- 
in  the  Boston  market,  on  all  the  plaster  exported  from  their 
provinces,  and  landed  to  the  East  of  Cape  Cod — the  duty  1 
think  is  20s.  sterling  the  ton  ;  and  this  set,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation. I.  im  ;  i  <-eived  the  sanction  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Thus, 
to  enable  the  British  vessels  to  curry  the  articles  to  the  place  of 
consumption,  a  distinction  is  made  in  our  jwrts,  and  a  preference 
given  to  some  of  our  ports  over  others.     Can  Congress  for  a 
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moment  suffer  a  preference  of  this  kind  V  Suffer  a  foreign 
power  to  do  that  which  the  Constitution  will  not  permit  you  to 
do?  Where  will  these,  tux-roach  mints  -nd,  if  not  met  by  the 
most  decisive  measures  of  retaliation? 

"  Sir,  1  fear  this  whole  business  is  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  a 
little  temporary  interest.  We  hear  it  said,  it  will  do  no  good  to 
pass  these  laws ;  Great  Britain  will  not  relax  in  her  restrictive 
system.  Sir,  it  will  do  this  good :  it  will  prevent  her  wealthy 
men-hunts  and  shipowners  from  rising  into  importance  from  the 
misfortunes  and  the  bankruptcies  of  our  citizens ;  it  will  prevent 
lid  already  iriguntii!  u;iv;il  power  from  rising  -till  Iii;;her  OH  the 
ruins  of  our  own. 

44  One  word  more  respecting  this  trade  in  plaster  of  Paris. 
Its  importance,  and  the  motives  for  passing  the  colonial  laws  on 
the  stibject,  may  be  collected  from  the  resolutions  passed  *at  a 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  shipowners,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  February  19th,  1816,  to  wit :  — 

44  4  That  by  the  best  estimate,  this  trade  duly  regulated,  will 
employ  15,000  tons  of  additional  British  shipping,  being  more 
than  is  used  in  all  the  rest  of  the  trade  of  the  Province.' 

"Then  follows  a  denunciation  of  '  contraband  trade'  that  lias 
drained  off  tptcfoj  and  complaint  is  made  that  many  vessels 
Vlonging  to  the  out  ports  of  the  Hay  of  Fundy  are  only  nomi- 
nally British — virtually  American,  etc.  After  referring  to 
the  interest  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  subject  it  was 

4k4  Resolved,  That  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session 
be  immediately  forwarded,  humbly  praying  that  effectual  regu- 
lations be  enacted,  that  no  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  delivered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  American  line,  or  anj'where  to  the 
Eastward  of  Boston  in  such  way  as  to  enable  the  American 
ing  vessels  to  carry  it  from  the  said  lines  to  the  places  of 
consumption.'  " 

Considering  that  the  United  States  furnished  the  only  con- 
venient, ami  good  market  for  plaster,  for  the  product  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  into  whose  ports  our  own  vessels 
could  not  appear,  the  animosity  of  the  St.  Johns  meeting,  the 
N.  B.  Assembly,  and  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  —  was  not 
an  uncommon  manifestation  of  British  feeling. 
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Review  of  the  Shipping  Situation .  Mr.  King  then  examined 
our  tonnage  statistics  and  remarked  upon  the  ruiu  then  plainly 
threatening  our  navigation. 

.  .  .  ,v  The  amount  of  our  tonnage  —  (entire  marine)  —  in 
ISM,  by  treasury  report,  was  over  1,400,000  tons;1  (but 
Pitkin  thinks  actual  amount  is  1,250,000.)  The  tonnage  for 
1815,  laid  on  tables  yesterday,  equal  to  1,SG8,127  tons,  but 
actual  amount  may  be  rated  at  1,250,000.  ...  It  would  re- 
quire 02,500  seamen  to  navigate  it.  Original  cost  at  $40  is 
$ 50,000,000;  actual  value  at  any  period  two  third*  of  first  cost 
=  $338,338,333  =  capital  in  navigation  in  181;").  Ail  of  this 
tonnage  requires  to  be  replaced  in  ten  years.  This  means 
135,000  built  annually  —  whole  cost,  15,000,000.  .  .  .  Many 
d  iff  e  rent  trades  are  employed  in  shipbuilding."  .   .  . 

•'  But  wliat  is  the  situation  of  our  navigation  and  of  our  gal- 
lant seamen  at  this  moment  ?  (January,  1817.)  Owing  in  part 
to  the  causes  to  which  1  have  alluded,  the  rVftrfctfoM  iflUMMMi 
by  one  nation,  ttpan  our  mercantile  enterprise,  and  the  many 
privileges  and  advantages  which  the  ships  and  seamen  of  that 
very  nation  enjoy  in  our  ports,  in  reference  to  colonial  trade,  and 
even  to  the  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain,  ami  in  some  degree, 
no  doMbt,  to  the  general  peace  throughout  the  world ;  more  than 
one  hatfol  our  tonnage  is  now  useless,  dismantled  at  the  wharves, 
and  literally  rotting  in  the  docks.  Many  of  our  seamen  are  re- 
luctant ly  compelled  to  seek  employ  in  foreign  countries,  ami  to 
sail  under  foreign  flags.  Our  ship  carpenters,  too,  destitute  of 
employ,  an-  obliged,  for  a  living,  to  go  into  the  British  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  there  to  cut  timber,  even. 
for  the  royal  navy  of  England,  and  to  build  vessels  to  carry  it 
to  Great  Britain.  Thus  British  merchants  with  British  capital 
employ  our  carpenters  to  build  many  vessels  which  are  not  only 
employed  to  carry  on  the  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain,  but 
to  carry  our  lumber,  our  live  stock,  and  our  provisions,  to  tie  h 
colony.  Hundreds  of  our  artists  and  laborers,  formerly  em- 
ployed in  sliipbuilding,  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  owners 

1  Treasury  records  give  1,372,219  tons  as  tbo  amount  for  1816.  Even  this 
would  be  too  Urge  according  to  the  correction  of  statistics  in  1818.  Pitkin 
was  probably  right  in  his  figures. 
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of  our  ships,  there  being  neither  sale  nor  employment  for  them, 
are,  in:my  of  them,  bankrupt,  without  even  the  consolation  of 
unfortunate  merchants,  a  bankrupt  law  to  save  them  from  prison  ; 
and  many  of  our  towns  and  villages,  once  flourishing  by  com- 
merce and  navigation,  deprived  of  both,  now  rapidly  decay. 
Will  the  bill  on  your  table  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  some  of 
these  misfortunes  ?  I  think  it  will.  If  it  should  not  open  the 
British  islands  to  us,  it  will  at  least  employ  many  of  our  ships 
and  seamen  to  carry  some  of  our  productions  neeessnry  for  the 
British  islands,  to  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be  carried 
thence  in  British  ships  into  their  own  ports;  giving  ns  the 
privilege,  nearly  to  the  port  of  consumption,  for  many  of  those 
articles  which  now  are  only  carried  in  British  vessels.  It  will, 
too,  prevent  some  of  their  merchants,  and  some  portion  of  their 
navigation,  from  flourishing  on  the  ruin  of  our  own.  .  .  .  The 
measure  proposed,  if  it  produces  the  desired  effect,  will  be 
equally  beneficial  to  the  islands  and  to  this  country-."  .  .  . 

I7ie  Ruse  of  a  Trader.  "  It  has  been  pretended  by  some, 
that  the  trade  carried  on  between  this  country  and  the  British 
islands,  is  not  a  profitable  one  ;  and  we  see  calculations  in  some 
of  our  public  papers,  made,  no  doubt,  by  British  merchants  or 
British  agents  among  us,  to  this  effect.  But  why  do  they  per- 
severe in  this  trade  if  it  be  unprofitable?  Why  not  permit 
others  to  participate  in  the  loss?  The  suggestions  on  this  head 
remind  me  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  respecting  the.  first  mer- 
chant of  New  York  who  shipped  flaxseed  to  the  Irish  market. 
On  the  return  of  his  ship,  he  was  asked  how  the  article  answered? 
Not  at  all,  was  the  reply,  it  was  a  ruinous  business  ;  but  it  was 
observed  he  soon  loaded  another  vessel  with  the  same  article, 
and  then  another ;  still,  on  the  return  of  each,  the  story  was  — 
that  the  trade  was  most  ruinous.  His  friends  asked  him  why 
he  persisted  in  such  a  losing  trade  ?  He  replied,  that  he  must 
do  something  to  support  his  family.  So  those  British  merchants 
and  agents,  who  complain  that  the  colonial  trade  with  this  coun- 
try is  a  losing  one,  get  something  to  support  their  families  \  and 
what  is  more,  greatly  to  benefit  the  English  nation."  .  .  . 

One  of  the  principal  cliaracters  in  Congress  concerned  in  the 
shipping  legislation  of  the  country  was  Samuel  Smith,  of  Md. 
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In  1815,  he  hart  led  off  with  the  act  of  March  3d,  to  authorize 
the  commercial  Convention  of  July  3d,  1815,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain. On  that  occasion,  only  this  act,  followed  by  this  Conven- 
tion, could  save  the  fortune  of  the  American  navigation.  The 
retention  of  protective  discriminations,  even  the  one  he  moved 
for  in  1789,  would  prove  ruinous.  Now,  "  reciprocal  liberty  of 
commerce" — British  reciprocity  —  having  covered  its  advo- 
cates teith  con/union,  Mr.  Smith  denied  his  discipleship.  His 
observations  were  mostly  from  a  mercantile  view  —  whether  we 
could  afford  to  lose  some  trade  ?  However,  he  inclined  to  the 
bill.     Said  he  :  — 

..."  If  we  maintain  the  system  for  a  year  or  two,  until  the 
Coin-lull  ■  x/nutTce,  expires,  we  may,  with  this  act  in  our 

hands,  make  some  bargain  with  the  British  Government  to  the 
advantage  of  our  trade  and  navigation.  ...  If  you  reject  the 
bill,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Great  Britain  will  say  that 
you  acknowledge  yourselves  unequal  to  the  contest,  and  that  she 
may  dictate  to  us,  bound  hand  and  foot,  what  trade  we  shall 
pursue." 

Henry  Clay  on  the  Convention  of  1815.  Mr.  Cady,  of  New 
York,  made  suggestions  about  the  construction  of  the  Conven- 
.  fearing  it  prevented  the  passage  of  the  bill.  This  brought 
out  Henry  Clay,  one  of  our  commissioners  that  consented  to  the 
articles  of  the  Convention  in  question,  llo  was  then  Speaker. 
He  said,  that  "the  gentleman  was  certainly  mistaken  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  agreement." 

"Tin-  two  great  objects  of  that  Convention  were,  it  Wll  true, 
first,  to  place  the  tonnage  of  the  two  countries  on  a  footing  of 
equality  in  each  other's  ports ;  second,  to  place  the  cargoes  with 
which  the  ships  were  charged,  whether  in  English  or  American 
vessels,  on  the  same  equality  of  footing.  But  an  express  clause 
was  contained  in  the  treaty,  that  nothing  contained  in  the  second 
article  should  be  construed  to  affect  the  intercourse  between  us 
and  the  West  India  islands,  and  the  British  North  American 
provinces.  It  followed,  from  this  provision,  that  if  the  produc- 
tions, for  example,  of  the  N.  A.  or  W.  I.  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  carried  to  Great  Britain,  it  would  b§  lawful  for  us  to 
interdict  those  productions  from  being  imported  in  that  eircu- 
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itous  channel  into  the  United  States.  Otherwise,  each  party 
would  not  be,  as  provided  l>y  the  Convention,  in  possession  of 
all  its  rights  in  relation  to  that  intercourse. 

'•  But  further,  the  interpretation  of  the  gentleman  would  load 
to  a  n-|M-:il  of  an  irnjKirtant  feature  of  the  British  Navigation 
Act.  One  of  its  principles  was,  that  the  productions  of  a  coun- 
try should  1m>  confined,  in  their  importation  into  her  European 
ports,  to  the  ships  of  that  country ;  that  American  vessels,  in 
other  words,  shall  not  carry  into  Great  Britain  the  productions 
of  France ;  and  the  very  case  which  the  gentleman  had  stated, 
would,  under  the  British  Navigation  Act,  subject  a  vessel  to 
confiscation  in  the  British  ports.  If  an  American  vessel  carried 
a  single  cask  of  the  productions  of  the  West  India  islands,  the 
same  confiscation  would  ensue. 

"Besides  that  view  of  the  subject,  he  bad  understood  that) 
subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act*  of  Parliament  for  regulat- 
ing trade  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  com- 
merce with  us,  the  British  Government  had,  in  some  manner, 
regulated  the  terms  as  to  their  cargo,  on  which  American  ves- 
sels should  be  admitted  into  her  ports.  lie  did  not  know 
whether  the  enlarged  construction  which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  liad  given  the  treaty,  might  not  be  beneficial.  But 
whether  or  not,  that  was  not  the  construction  of  either  of  tho 
parties  to  the  treaty,  and  Great  Britain  had  herself  acted  on  a 
different  principle.  He  indeed  considered  it  the  duty  of  f  '.ti- 
gress in  consequence  of  one  of  the  provisions  <>f  that  very 
trniti/,  to  take  up  this  trade,  and  regulate  it  in  such  manner  us 
the  i it  t crests  of  this  country  appowod  to  require." 

In  other  words,  the  "interests  of  the  country"  were  not 
promoted  or  set  forward  by  the  Convention,  the  making  of 
which  was  decidedly  in  the.  iutrrrst  of  England.  So  anxious 
waa  she  to  get  rid  of  our  discriminating  duties  she  did  not  wait 
for  our  ratification  in  December,  but  anticipated  the  date 
agreed  upon.  The  reason  for  this  move  lay  in  the  fact  that 
British  merchants  meditated  the  immediate  dispatch  to  Amer- 
ica. Ml  British  shipping,  of  all  the  manufactured  goods  possi- 
bk  to  sell  there,  and  to  produce  thereby  a  redundance  "to 
break  down  all  the  Yankee  factories."  The  special  message  of 
President  Madison,  February  3,  1817,  sets  this  forth  :  — 
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"  The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  induced  by  the  posture 
of  the  relations  with  the  United  States  which  succeeded  the 
conclusion  of  tin?  recent  commercial  Convention,  issued  an  order 
on  the  17th  of  August,  1815,  discontinuing  the  discriminating 
duties  payable  in  British  ports  on  American  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  it  was  not  until  the  22d  of  December  following  tli.it  .i 
corresponding  discontinuance  of  discriminating  duties  on  British 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  in  American  ports  took  effect  under 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Executive  by  the  act  of  March, 
1815.  During  the  period  between  those  two  dates  there  was 
consequently  a  failure  of  reciprocity  or  rqunHty  in  the.  existing 
regulations  of  the  two  countries.  I  recommend  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress  the  expediency  of  paying  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment the  amount  of  the  duties  remitted  during  the  period  in 
question  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  a  deduction 
of  the  amount  of  whatever  discriminating  duties  may  have  com- 
menced in  British  ports  after  the  signature  of  tli.it  ( \mventiun 
and  been  collected  previous  to  17th  August,  1815." 

The.  Sjiirit  {,/  St it'n ,nn''i.--m.  The  debate  on  the  non-inter- 
course  bill  continued.  Mr.  Cady  admitted  his  ignorance  of  Mr. 
Clay's  construction  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  King  indorsed  it. 
Mr.  Sheffey,  of  Va.,  thought  agriculture  was  being  forgotten. 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  same  State,  moved  to  strike  out  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  He  opened  a  rapid  fire  on  Massachusetts  for 
not  "toeing  the  trig"  in  the  late  war,  and  for  turning  u  their 
force  and  power  against  the  country,"  etc.  This  motion  was 
withdrawn  at  request  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  proposed  a  substi- 
tute. Blah—fling  a  system  of  discriminating  duties,  to  supersede 
the  clauses  of  prohibition  and  exclusion.  .  .  .  Then  Mr.  .lack- 
son  brought  on  a  long  debate  about  the  comparative  patriotism 
of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  He  threshed  over  the  straw  of 
John  Adams's  administration,  the  James  River  Armory  story, 
and  like  stuff.  Next  day,  John  Randolph,  of  Va.,  took  a  tilt 
at  the  old  Bay  State,  and  all  her  alleged  faults  were  rudely 
exposed. 

Jtesul-ts  of  the  London    Convention,     Mr.  Bradbury,1  of 
Mass.,  made  a  lengthy  speech  opposing  Forsyth's  substitute 
1  Afterward  senator  from  Maine,  and  only  recently  deceased. 
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—  the  majority  of  the  shipping  interest*  favoring  prohibition 
.'■■.'■  Vs  fur  the  state  of  oiti    navigation  niulei   the  new  illa- 

tions established  by  the  I^onclon  Convention  he  referred  to  the 
pet i r ions  on  the  subject     Said  he :  — 

"  it  is  represented  in  some  of  those  petitions  that  foreigners 
are  now  our  exporter*  and  importers ;  that  instead  of  being  the 
carriers,  as  heretofore,  of  of  fur  nation*,  we  are  not  the  carriers 
own  produce.  That  while  American  ships  are 
condemned  to  lay  at  tin;  wharves,  a  heavy  tax  to  their  owners, 
and  daily  going  to  nun,  the  flag  of  their  rivals  rides  triumph- 
ant in  our  harbors, and  they  are  taking  from  our  own  merchants 
that  trade  which  once  afforded  the  means  of  their  livelihood  and 
prosperity.  To  the  truth  of  the  existence  of  such  scenes  and 
such  sufferings,  I  can  add  the  weight  of  my  own  testimony, 
from  personal  observations.  .   .   . 

"  While  every  one  must  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
these  evils,  they  cannot  so  readily  respond  to  the  inquiry,  what 
is  the  remedy  ?  The  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  who  are 
eharg-  .1  with  the  subject,  have  submitted  their  plan,  which  is  a 
prohibition  of  trade  with  ]K>rts  and  places  from  which  United 
States  vessels  are  excluded,  for  which  I  shall  give  my 
vote."    .    .    . 

Mr.   Wilde,  of  (ta.,  supported  the  substitute. 

Speaker  Henry  Clay  made  another  and  a  lengthy  speech, 
showing  tliat  the  measure  proposed  was  fully  in  line  with  the 
President's  message,  already  quoted,  and  that  no  difficulty  need 
be  apprehended  with  Great  Britain,  though  she  may  not  like 
our  law . 

Importance  of  the  Question.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  by  no 
means  depended  on  the  value  of  the  trade  between  this  country 
and  the  colonies  of  Britain  (amounting  to  about  4*0,000,000  of 
exports  and  imports),  but  the  hot  was,  that  the  exclusion  from 
a  participation  in  that  navigation  e*netitiulltj  affected  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  the  British  Kuropean  possessions,  and 
I'V  'lie  operation  of  the  system,  deprived  us,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Convention  of  commerce  with  Greet  Brit- 
ain, which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  recipro- 
city of  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
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European  possessions.  It  was  not  necessary  to  trouble  tbe 
committee  with  the  details,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  where 
a  British  vessel  could  carry  two  cargoes,  whilst  the  Amen- MB 
could  carry  but  one,  the  advantage  must  be  greatly  in  their 
favor.  Even  if  gentlemen  were  not  disposed  to  do  something 
to  obtain  for  the  navigation  of  the  country  a  participation  in 
the  colonial  trade,  they  ought  to  go  so  far  as  to  place  them  on 
an  equal  footing  as  regarded  the  European  trade.  Some  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  devised,  by  which  the  navigation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain could  be  prevented  from  enjoying  [fflffliKif  advantages  over 
us,  in  a  trade  wherein  reciprocity  had  been  solemnly  promised 
by  the  Convention  to  which  he  had  alluded." 

No  oik-  vrnturcd  to  interrupt  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  in- niii«-  how 
it  happened,  that  the  British  public  and  Parliament  had  no 
complaint  to  make  of  the  working  of  the  Convention  ?  The 
situation  to  Mr.  Clay  must  have  been  painful  enough.  He  had 
"one  as  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  Convention  concerning 
commerce  and  navigation,  concluded  and  signed  it,  and  come 
home  to  learn  Low  badly  it  would  work.  After  two  years  of 
experience  with  the  quicksands  of  "  perfect  reciprocity  "  he 
found  these  will  neither  bear  up  nor  float  a  Bhip  —  that  vessels 
are  built  and  have  existence  in  proportion  as  they  are  employ*  <{. 
The  duties  that  they  may  have  to  pay  all  come  out  of  the  public 
whom  they  serve,  but  if  they  serve  nobody  and  much  time  be 
wasted  in  idleness,  ruination  must  await  their  owners.  Mr. 
Clay's  British  adversary  at  the  Convention  table,  knew  all  these. 
tilings.  He  would  not  have  signed  a  Convention  full  of  "  Yan- 
kee" advantages.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  know  that  "  n-eipr«»eif\ 
might  be  one-sided.  A  gentle  compromiser  makes  a  poor  dip- 
lomat. 

Mr.  Clays  Diplomatic  Inexperience.  After  explaining  the 
difference  between  the  pending  measure  and  those  of  similar 
character  before  the  war,  the  speaker  continued :  — 

"  Let  us  then  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  evil  proposed 
to  be  remedied.  What  is  the  evil?  Great  Britain  says  that 
the  whole  irommcrce  lietweeu  her  colonies  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  carried  on  in  British  ships,  absolutely  excluding  Amer- 
ican   ships    from    any  participation  in  it.     The  most  Baton] 
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conrae  of  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  nations  might 
thus  be  defined :  That  each  nation  should  carry  its  own  pro- 
ducts to  market;  that  we  should  carry  of  our  produce  what  we 
do  not  want,  but  they  do,  to  British  ports  ;  and  that  they 
Should  bring  what  they  do  not  want,  but  we  do,  to  our  port.s. 
With  this  course,  however,  Great  Britain  was  not  suti. 
The  next,  ami  norhafW  (She  most  eijual  and  best  moth?  of  provid- 
er the  free  and  fair  interchange  of  commodities,  was.  to 
OgH  11  the  trade  equally  and  reciprocally  to  both  parties,  to  let 
each  carry  the  eommiwlities  of  Imth  countries,  in  a  fair  coin: 
tion.  Great  Britain  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  do  this. 
She  not  only  prohibited  the  carriage  of  her  colonial  commodi- 
ties in  our  vessels ;  not  only  entirely  engrossed  the  export  trade 
from  her  colonics,  but  refused  to  allow  us  any  participation, 
by  Conventional  regulation  or  otherwise,  in  tin-  trade  to  the 
colonies.  The  effect  was,  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  in 
the  augmentation  of  our  commerce,  and  increase  of  our  seamen, 
which  would  result  from  the  carriage  of  our  own  produce,  to 
the  amount  of  #0,000,000  annually.  With  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  our  navigation,  we  need  not  resort  to 
argument. 

44  Gentlemen  alarmed  themselves  by  the  apprehension  tliat 
the  other  party  would  view  as  inimical  any  regulations  counter- 
vailing her  colonial  policy,  and  that  the  issue  of  this  conflict  of 
commercial  regulations  would  be  war.  He  believed  in  no  such 
result.  .  .  .  The  Convention  of  London  contains  <m  express 
stipulation  on  the  subject;  and  I  will  observe  to  gentlemen 
that  the  clause  which  exempts  the  colonial  trade  from  the  second 
article  of  the  Convent  ton  was  introduced  with  thr  rjrprrss  0%t  W 
of  retaining  in  our  own  hands  the  right  to  countervail  the  Brit- 
ish regulation  in  this  respect.  It  was  so  understood  by  the 
framers  of  that,  ('(invention.  But  we  have  biter  evidence  — 
the  message  says,  "  the  British  Governmeut  concedes  our  right 
to  countervail  their  regulations."  .   .  . 

44  Whatever  we  do,  it  should  be  with  a  determination  to  adhere 
firmly  to  it,  for  depend  upon  it,  Great  Britain  will  never  likely 
r<la\  her  jxdiey.  This  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the  failure  of 
all  attempt  i  to  obtain  ■  relaxation  by  negotiation,  from  the  first 
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establishment  of  the  Colonies  to  this  clay.  Mr.  Jay  attempted 
to  negotiate  on  the  subject,  but  failed  in  his  object.  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinekney  tried  ;  they  failed,  being  obliged  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  introduction  into  the  rejected  treaty,  of  1806, 
of  a  clause  similar  to  that  in  the  late  Convention,  that  each 
nation  should  be  at  liberty  to  regulate  trade  with  the  colonies 
as  it  pleased.  I  need  not  say  that  those  who  negotiated  the 
present  Convention  of  commerce  had  the  subject,  anxiously  at 
heart ;  that  they  strove  all  in  their  power  to  incorporate  in  that 
contract  SOIDfl  regulation  allowing  participation  in  tin;  colonial 
trade,  they  failed,  however,  as  others  had  before  them.  The 
failure  of  a  more  recent  attempt  at  negotiation  on  the  subject 
was  alluded  to  in  the  President's  message  which  he  had  already 
quoted.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain,  it  followed  from  these 
facts,  was  deeply  laid  <cration  —  a  policy  which 

she  had  never  relaxed,  except  in  periods  of  war  when  it  became 
her  interest  to  do  so,  from  the  commencement  of  her  colonies  to 
this  time."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Clay  preferred  prohibition  to  high  duties,  the  former 
"  met  the  British  regulation  by  a  measure  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, operating  exactly  to  the  same  extent."  ..."  On  a  great 
national  question,  in  which  the  honor  and  character,  as  well  as 
best  right  of  the  country  are  concerned,  be  should  most  cheer- 
fully surrender  p:irti:d  interests  for  the  general  good.  He  said 
the  rhurnrti  r  of  the  eountry —  for  would  any  gentleman  say 
that  it  was  to  he  endured,  that  a  most  important  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  should  be  token  from  us,  and  that  we  should 
tamely  submit  to  it?  It  was  intolerable  —  ought  not  to  be 
endured,  and  would  not  long."  .  .  . 

Our  I ■"•  •  bit  '  '  N  i"  QMUmantldp.  It  did  not  occur  to  Mr. 
Clay,  that  when  the  British  refused  to  conform  their  commercial 
system  to  justice,  the  President  had  DO  right  to  change  our  ]x>l- 
icy  to  please  them  in  any  respect.  We  set  out,  in  1780,  with 
a  detenu  "mat  300  to  have  an  American  marine.  We  hit  ujmui 
measures  which  built  it  np,  when,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Great 
I'uiinin  wanted  those  measures,  and  the  system  which  they  re- 
presented. tli.*'<>ntin>iedi  repealed^  and  set  aside  forever.  Un- 
less she  could   |>ersuade  us  to  do  this,  we  were  destined  to  be 
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able,  one  day,  to  contest  her  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  She  got 
us,  in  1815,  to  grant  her  full  pari  rm  iprocity  iu  non-protection, 
in  exchange  for  partial  port  reciprocity.  Mr.  Clay  signed  this 
one-sided  document,  theu  finding  its  working  would  destroy  our 
shipping  interest  and  make  our  marine  a  pigmy,  he  led  off  in 
tagging  Congress  to  force  England  to  modify  her  shipping  and 
colonial  systems.  Had  we  conducted  our  business  as  well  as 
England  did  hers,  and  let  our  ship  protection  stand,  iinpro< 
it  as  tjtperit'iu-i!  |x>iutcd  the  way,  we  could  have  disregarded  the 
methods  of  any  nation  whose  ambition  was  the  monopoly  of 
navigation.  Then,  «/////  xubjuyat'um  by  hl<nn!y  warfare  could 
have  prevented  the  United  States  from  having  a  marine  of  her 
own  for  her  own  trade.  The  way  to  effect  this  now  is  not  l\ 
continuing  Conventions  with  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign 
countries,  but  by  acts  of  Congress*  for  the  regulation  of  our 
commerce. 

To  return  to  the  discussion  —  Mr.  Robertson,  of  La.,  op- 
posed doing  anything,  unless  it  was  to  increase  our  seamen. 

Mr.  Uopkinsou,  of  Pa.,  thought  the  job  too  big  for  lis.  Mr. 
Clay  had  not  shown  that  we  would  succeed. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  — u  If  the  British  Government  did  not 
take  this  course  (at  the  instance  of  the  British  people),  it 
would  have  to  wink  at  the  formation  of  mtrep&ta,  by  which  the 
object  proposed  by  the  bill  (the  employ  of  our  ships)  would  lie 
substantially  accomplished."  .  .  . 

Mr.  John  Ifandolph,  of  Va.,  asked  Mr.  Clay,  "whence  came 
the  cry  for  this  measure?  From  what  particular  section  of 
the  country  ?  Do  you  not  find  it  in  the  message  of  Governor 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  to  the  Legislature  ;  iu  the  message  of 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  in  a  certain  description 
of  prints  ?  "... 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.,  argued  that  the  measure  *k  would  cer- 
tainly tend  to  increase  seamen,  and  keep  them  in  our  service." 

Mr.  Lowndes,  of  S.  ('.,  favored  the  passage  of  cither  bill  or 
substitute —  the  prohibition  or  the  duty. 

Mr.  Uopkinsou  conceived  that  u  the  navigation  sj'stem  is  the 
darling  of  the  British  nation.  The  colonial  system,  in  the  in- 
stances referred  to,  had  been  made  to  yield  —  to  what?     To 
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navigation  system,  to  which  commerce  was  made  subordi- 
nate," 

77ie  isiibstit'tU'  tftfl  POfeti  (fowil — ayes  SO. 

Mr.  Jaekson  reuewetl  his  motion  to  strike  out  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  hill. 

Mr.  Clay  -.;i 1. 1  :  "  If  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  op- 
posed to  acting  on  this  subject,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
not  to  express  that  disposition  in  the  form  now  projwsed.  A 
postponement  of  the  subject  might  produce  a  different  iiupres- 
siou.  It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate,  if  we  should  say  at 
once  to  Great  Britain,  by  rejection  of  this  bill,  that  wc  mean  to 
acquiesce  in  her  policy  in  this  respect." 

Mr.  Jackson  replied  tlint  "the  decision  of  this  question 
would  he  by  no  means  decisive;  in  regard  to  the  disposition  <if 
the  House  to  resist  the  liritisk  nij.*triit.  It  might  so  happen, 
that  the  hill  would  fail  in  con  sequent*:  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
lM-t\veen  the  two  systems  of  duties  or  exclusion;  that  a  major- 
ity of  tlu-  House  may  concur  in  the  general  sentiment  in  i. 
of  some  provision.  If  the  amendment  now  proposed  should 
prevail,  it  would  be  competent  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
to  renew  in  the  House  his  proposition,  and  then  the  whole  sub- 
ject might  be  postponed  indefinitely.  At  the  next  session  it 
might  be  more  dilibvrntvhj  tain  «j>,  ami  this  or  some  other 
course  be  pursued.  As  to  guarding  against  Great  Britain's 
Understanding  of  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  apprehend  it 
would  be  labor  in  vain:  that  she  will  as  well  understand  the 
difficulty  of  our  legislation  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
opinion,  if  the  bill  he  postponed,  as  if  it  be  reject*  d." 

Mr.  Smith  wished  the  gentleman  to  permit  the  1  ill  to  pass 
to  the  House.  He  would  vote  against  striking  out  the  first  Beo- 
tion.  preferring  postponement  to  next  session. 

The  "non-intercourse  bill  "  was  then  reported  to  the  Hon.-. •, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Consideration  qf  the  "  Navigation  Bill "  resumed.  The 
Committee  of  the  Whole  then  resumed  consideration  of  the 
"navigation  bill*'  which  had  been  laid  over.  After  amend- 
ment it  was  reported  to  the  House  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  third  reading  without  opposition.     It  was  passed  and  sent 
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to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  amended  and  passed  with  little  de- 
bate. Returned  to  the  House,  amendments  were  concurred  in 
promptly,  and  the  act  was  approved  March  1,  1817.  Bong 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  our  shipping  legis- 
lation we  quote  it  in  full :  — 

11 A  Bill  Concerning  the  Navigation  of  the  United  States." 

n  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  next, 
no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  except  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  such  foreign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  belong  tu  tin-  | -it- 
izens,  or  subjects,  nf  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  ;  or  from  which  such  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise can  only  be,  or  moat  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transpor- 
latioii  :  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the 
vessels  of  auy  foreign  nation  which  has  not  adopted,  and  which  shall 
not  adopt,  a  similar  regulation. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into  tho 
United  States  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and 
the  ship  or  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall  be  imported,  together  with 
her  cargo,  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  ;  and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship  or  vessel, 
and  cargo,  shall  he  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned  in 
like  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations,  restrictions,  and  provi- 
sions, as  havo  been  heretofore  established  for  the  recovery,  collection, 
distribution,  and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the  United  States  by  the 
several  revenue  laws. 

"Sec.  3.  That,  after  tho  thirtieth  day  of  September  next,  the  boun- 
ties now  allowed  by  law,  to  the  owners  of  boats  or  vessels  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  shall  be  paid  only  on  boats  or  vessels,  the  officers  and 
at  least  three  fourths  of  the  crews  of  which  shall  be  proved  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  collector  of  the  district,  where  such  boat  or  vessel  shall 
belong,  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  not  the  subjects 
of  any  foreign  Prince  or  State. 

H  Sec.  4.  That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  port  of  the  United 
States  to  another  port  of  the  United  States,  in  a  vessel  belonging 
wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power  ;  but  this  clause 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel 
from  one  to  another  port  of  the  United  States  :  Provided,  no  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  other  than  those  imported  in  such  vessel  from 
some  foreign  port,  and  which  shall  not  havo  been  unladen,  shall  bo 
carried  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  in  the  United  States. 
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'•  Sec.  ~>.  That,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  next,  there 
shall  bo  paid  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  upon  every  ship  or  vessel  of 
the  United  Status,  which  shall  he  entered  in  a  district  in  one  State 
from  a  district  in  another  State,  except  it  be  in  an  adjoining  State  on 
the  scacoast,  or  on  a  navigable  river  or  lake,  and  except,  also,  it  be  a 
coasting  vessel  going  from  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  Now  York,  to 
the  State  of  Rhode  Inland,  »v  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  the 
said  Long  Island,  having  on  board  goods,  WHIM,  or  merchandise  Liken 
in  one  State  to  be  delivered  in  another  State  :  Provided,  that  it  shall 
not  he  paid  on  any  ship  or  vessel  having  a  license  to  trade  between  the 
different  district*  of  the  United  States,  or  to  cany  on  the  bank  or 
whale  fisheries,  more  than  once  a  year :  and  Provided,  also,  that  if  the 
owner  of  any  such  vessel,  or  his  agent,  shall  prove,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  collector,  that  three  fourths  at  least  of  the  crew  thereof,  are 
American  citizens,  or  persons  not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  Prince 
or  State,  the  duty  i  1  in  such  case  shall  be  only  at  the  rate  of 

sir  rents  per  ton  ;  bat  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
peal or  effect  any  exemption  from  tonnage  duties  given  by  the  sjgbtb 
section  of  the  act,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Establishment 
of  Certain  Districts,  and  therein  to  Amend  an  Act  Entitled  '  An  Act 
to  Regulate  the  Collection  of  Duties  on  Imports  and  Tonnage  and  for 
Other  Purpose*,'  " 

"  Sec.  6.  Tliat  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  next,  there 
shall  be  paid  upon  every  s~Ii i j ►  or  vessel  of  the  United  Stales,  which 
shall  be  entered  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  or  pl.-ire. 
unless  the  officers  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  crew  thereof  shall  be 
proved  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  not  the  subjects  of 
any  foreign  Prince  or  State,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  fifty 
cents  per  ton  :  Provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  ships  or 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  which  are  now  on  foreign  voyages,  or 
which  may  depart  from  the  United  States  prior  to  the  first  day  of  May 
next,  until  after  their  return  to  some  port  <■[  the  United  States. 

"  See.  7.  That  the  several  bounties  and  remissions,  or  rebatements 
of  duty,  allowed  by  this  act,  in  tho  case  of  vessels  having  a  certain 
proportion  of  seamen  who  are  American  citizens,  or  persona  not  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  Power,  shall  be  allowed  only  in  the  case  of 
vessels  having  such  proportion  of  American  seamen  during  their  whole 
voyage,  unless  in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or  desertion,  or  won  UM3 
whole  or  part  of  the  crew  shall  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  tho  voy- 
age." 

Objects  of  the  Foregoing  Act.     What  were  the  objects  of  this 
lengthy  act?     Tho  increase  and  protection  of  employment  for 
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American  vessels  and  American  .sramen,  of  American  ship- 
yards and  American  mechanics.  The  first  section  is  aimed  at 
nations  ambitions  to  carry  for  others,  but  unwilling  to  recipro- 
cate. Great  Britain  was  one  of  these,  but  there  were  others, 
including  France  and  Spain  ;  and  when  the  Convention  of  Lon- 
don should  have  expired  in  1819,  this  section  would  affect  the 
British.  During  the  war  of  1812  we  bad  ovried  from  and  t<> 
different  countries  and  their  colonies,  and  it  was  believed  if  car- 
rying were  free,  our  vessels  would  piek  up  business  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  It  was  not  understood  then,  nor  is  it  now  as 
it  should  be,  that  if  competition  succeeds,  for  instance,  in  work- 
ing American  vessels  into  British,  French,  or  German  trade, 
some  way  is  soon  found  to  defeat  competition.  Every  nation 
(but  our  own  of  late)  defends  its  carrying  trade,  either  by  its 
Government,  or  its  institutions,  or  through  the  patriotism  of 
its  merchants  and  underwriters.  However,  this  regulation  had 
a  tendency  to  help  our  shipping. 

Section  2  prescribes  the  penalties  and  proceedings  for  the 

violation  of   the  act,  and  were  severe. 

Sections  3,  5,  and  6  deal  with  the  employment  of  seamen, 
and  look  to  the  compulsion  of  carrying  American  ernes,  for 
fishing,  coasting,  and  foreign  trade.  While  such  regulations 
protected  the  employment  of  our  sailors,  they  also  protested 
shipowners  and  merchants,  in  some  degree,  against  the  pirat- 
ical practices  of  the  British  navy  in  time  of  war.  as  giving  no 
excuse  to  break  up  our  voyages  by  the  impressment  of  our 
seamen.  An  effort  had  been  made  in  1700-91  to  pass  such 
provisions. 

Section  4  was  intended  to  exclude  foreign  vessels  from  parti- 
cipation in  our  domestic  trade  —  coasting,  lake,  and  river.  The 
operation  of  our  discriminating  tonnage-duty  regulations  had 
soon  rescued  domestic  earrying  from  the  aliens  that  were  wont 
to  engross  it,  but  the  false  step  made  in  the  Jjondon  Conven- 
tion, and  its  disappointing  results,  admonished  our  statesmen 
that  our  domestic-trade  shipping  had  better  be  secured  —  put 
safely  out  of  hand  of  our  diplomats.  It  is  to  this  section  of  the 
act  of  1817  that  we  may  ascrilie  the  survival  of  our  flag  on 
the  vessels  doing  the  transport  of  our  commerce  in  our  coasting 
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and  inland  waters.  Also,  that  the  American  shipyard  on  lakes 
and  coasts  has  remained  an  institution,  and  a  source  of  fortune 
and  of  pride  to  our  people.  Owing  to  the  great  extent  of  our 
rousts  and  our  hikes,  and  tin-  enormous  development  of  our 
interstate  commerce,  we  hare  a  considerable  marine,  saved,  as 
it  were,  by  tins  art  from  the  destructive  competition  of  foreign 
nations.  And  our  people  are  prone  to  forget  that  this  in ;i line 
was  ever  in  danger,  or  that  it  has  been  jircsi-mt/  to  us  by  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Congress  of  1816-17. 

Important  as  it  is  to  maintain  this  law,  our  Government 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  disregard  its  provisions  in  respect 
to  the  territory  acquired  from  Spain.  While  it  could,  tho 
War  Department  ignored  them,  by  permitting  foreign  vessels  to 
carry  between  the  former  Spanish  ports  and  our  own.  Obliged 
to  notice  the  fact  that  these  ports  had  become  American,  by  a 
decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  a  revenue  case,  Con- 
gress was  applied  to  for  a  provision  of  law  that  should  commend 
itself  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Strangely  enough,  he  was 
accommodated.  The  RIGHTS  of  our  vessels  are  subordinated  to 
the  privileges  of  foreign  vessels — until  1904.  Our  trade 
with  the  Philippines  may  flourish,  if  it  can,  but  our  transpor- 
tation must  take  in  sail  —  and  drift.  Can  it  be  that  we  have 
lost  the  patriotism  of  eighty-five  years  ago  ? 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


BR1TI8IT    POLICY    RESISTED  —  NON-INTERCOCRSE   ACTS    OF 

1818-80. 

Administration  of  James  Monroe.  With  the  retirement  of 
Madison  hope  arose  in  England  that  American  administrations 
favorable  to  the  protection  of  shipping  had  passed  away.  Be- 
cause Mr.  Monroe  had  signed  a  treaty  —  that  of  1806,  rejY 
by  Jefferson  —  containing  articles  favoring  the  British  \Y.  -t 
India  poliey,  it  came  to  be  thought  that  New  England  and  her 
shipping  interest,  with  her  opposition  to  militia  duty,  her  Hart- 
ford Convention  resolutions,  and  petitions  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, might  be  relegated  to  pastoral  life.  But  it  was  the 
South,  not  the  North,  that  led  in  shipping  legislation  :  beaidea, 
no  man  who  knew  him  could  doubt  the  Aim  rivttnism  of  James 
Monroe.  We  rind  the  following  paragraph  in  his  First  Annn.il 
Message  to  Congress,  December,  1817  :  — 

"  The  proposition  of  this  Government,  to  extend  to  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  the  principles  of  the  Convention  of 
London,  by  which  the  commerce  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  the  British  ports  in  Europe  had  been  placed 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  lias  been  declined  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. This  subject  having  been  thus  amicably  discussed 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  it  appearing  that  the  British 
Government  is  unwilling  to  depart  from  its  present  regulations, 
it  remains  f°r  Congress  to  decide,  whether  they  will  make  any 
other  regulations,  in  consequence  thereof,  for  the  protection  and 
Unprotmm  «t  of  our  navigation.'"' 

'I 'his  must  have  checked  the  idea  that  was  gaining  ground  in 
England. 

The  Closing  of  our  Ports.  We  have  seen  that  the  Naviga- 
tion Act  of  1817  was  brought  forward  and  debated  chiefly  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives.  The  act  of  1818  was  intro- 
duced and  debated  mostly  in  the  Senate.  It  was  substantially 
the   same  as   the    "  Xun-<  HTM   oj7/"    considered    in   the 

1  Iiiikc,  but  laid  on  the  table  at  the  previous  session.  We  quote 
it  here :  — 

"  .J /i  Jrt  Concerning  Navigation,  1818. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  etc,  That  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  of  Si-ptem- 
ber  next,  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  and  remain  dosed 
against  every  vessel  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  a  subject  or  subject* 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  coming  or  arriving  from  any  port  or  place 
in  a  colony  or  territory  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  that  is  or  shall  be, 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade,  closed  against  vessels 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  .States;  an. I  Hindi  vessel,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  shall  have  touched  at,  or  cleared  out  from,  any 
port  or  place  in  a  colony  or  territory  of  Great  Britain,  which  shall  or 
may  he.  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade  aforesaid,  o|>en 
to  Teasels  owned  b)  rili."-ris  ■•!  tfai  Tinted  States,  shall,  neverihele-.-. 
I"  deemed  to  liave  come  from  the  port  or  place  in  the  colony  or  terri- 
tory of  Great  Britain,  closed  as  aforesaid  against  vessels  owned  l>v 
i  iti/ens  of  the  United  States,  from  which  sin  h  v «  •  -  > - 1  cleared  out  and 
sailed  before  touching  at,  and  clearing  out  from,  an  intermediate  and 
open  port  or  place  aa  aforesaid ;  and  every  such  vessel,  so  excluded 
bom  tho  ports  of  the  United  States,  that  shall  enter  or  attempt  to 
enter,  the  same,  in  violation  of  this  act,  shall,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  together  with  the  cargo  on  board  such  vessel,  be  for- 
I  to  the  United  States 

••  BeOi  '■!>■  That  from  and  after  the  aforesaid  thirtieth  of  September 
next,  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  every  vessel,  owned  wholly  or 
in  part  by  a  subject  or  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  shall 
have  been  duly  entered  in  any  port  of  the  United  States,  and  on  board 
of  which  shall  have  been  ill  -n    for  exportation  any  article,  or 

articles,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  United  States, 
other  than  provisions  and  sea  stores  necessary  for  the  voyage,  shall, 
before  such  vessel  shall  have  been  cleared  outward  at  the  Custom 
House,  give  bond,  in  a  sum  double  the  value  of  such  articles,  with  one 
or  more  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  that  the  article  or 
articles,  so  laden  on  board  such  vessel  for  exportation,  shall  be  land,  d 
in  some  port  or  place  other  tlian  a  port  or  place  in  a  colony  or  terri- 
tory of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which,  bv  the  ordinary  laws  of  naviga- 
tion and  trade,  is  closed  against  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States ;  and  any  such  vessel  that  shall  sail,  or  attempt  to  sail,  from 
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pal  of  the  United  States,  without  haying  MMnptUd  with  the  pro- 

vi»imi  aforesaid.  l>y  giving  bond  um  aforesaid,  shall,  with  her  tackle, 
apparel,  uiul  furniture,  together  with  the  article  or  article;*  aforesaid, 
laden  on  hoard  tin-  name  as  aforesaid,  he  forfeited  to  the  I'nitwl  States: 
Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  he  bo  deemed 
or  cc.n-trii.il.  so  as  to  violate  any  provision  of  the  Convention  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Bil  BritaODM  Maj  ted  the  third  day  of  July,  181-".'* 

Srr.  8  dflsarfboi  i  In-  form  of  the  bond  and  manner  of  execut- 
ingit. 

Sec.  4  prescribes  how  penalties  shall  be  sued  for  and  recov- 
ered, according  to  the  revenue  laws. 

Spuoli  of  James  Harbour,  of  Va.  As  the  organ  of  the  Coflfr 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who  reported  the  bill,  Mr.  Barbour 

i  I  it  was  expected  of  him  that  be  should  state  their  reasons 
why  it  should  become  law. 

"  It  certainly  behooved  the  Senate  to  give  this  subject  its 
most  serious  attention,  and  to  act  upon  the  most  mature  delib* 
eration  :  for  remember,  when  once  adopted,  it  must  be  adhered 
to.  To  recede  would  be  to  insure  an  endless  duration  to  the 
serious  evils  uf  which  we.  complain  ;  and,  what  i9  still  of  more 
conse<|  inner,  it  must  be  attended  with  a  diminution  of  i-iiaraeter. 
Any  policy  adopted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  nation, 
founded  in  justice  and  wisdom,  and  sustained  by  perseverance, 
must  finally  be  felt  and  yielded  to  by  any  and  every  nation  on 
whkh  it  operates. 

Our  Object  the  Opening  of  British  Ports.  "  The  object  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  is  to  relieve  from  the  effects  of 
measures  adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  our  coui- 
iiii  n-ial  intercourse  with  her  North  American  colonies  and  West 
Indies;  imuxurrx  c.rrhisircJii  against  ««,  as  injurious  to  our 
navigating  interest  aa  they  are  offensive  to  our  dignity.  The 
invidious  policy  of  wliieli  we  complain,  and  which  is  attended 
with  such  unpleasant  effects,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
She  has  shut  her  ports  in  the  possessions  formerly  alluded  to, 
against  American  vessels  and  American  property.  Not  a  cock- 
boat, not  an  atom  of  anything  that  is  American,  does  she  per- 
mit to  enter,  while  she  modestly  insists  to  bring  everything  that 
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she  pleases  from  these  possessions  to  the  United  States,  and  t«i 
purchase,  ami  exvluxively  to  curry  the  produce  ami    munufue 
tures  of  the  United  States  in  return ;  that  is,  she  insists  upon, 
and  we  have  been  tame  enough  to  submit  to  it,  to  tnjotj  >. 
sively  the  whole  of  this  valuable  intercourse." 

Isolated  Stairs,  mere  Football.*  of  (,'rrat  Britain.  '•  The 
evil  has  been  of  long  standing ;  it  commenced  upon  our  becom- 
ing an  independent  people.  She  was  not  generous  enough  to 
forget  that  we  had  been  enemies,  nor  wise  enough  to  profit  by 
a  liberal  policy.  She  would  have  found  in  the  same  language, 
the  same  habits,  the  same  feelings;  and  in  the  kiud  affections 
inseparably  attending  two  peoples  <»f  a  common  origin,  except, 
when  repressed  by  injustice  or  oppression,  she  would  have  found 
in  these  circumstances  sure  guarantees  to  an  uninterrupted, 
friendly,  and,  to  her,  highly  beneficial  intercourse.  Bo!  other 
counsels  prevailed,  and  displayed  a  new  proof  of  the  mortifying 
truth  that  small,  indeed,  is  the  portion  of  wisdom  that  directs 
the  government  of  human  affairs.  Hence,  the  moment  she 
acknowledged  our  Independence,  she  immediately  denounced 
against  the  United  States  all  the  rigor  of  her  colonial  system  — 
departing  from  it  only  in  such  parts  as  would  promote  her  in- 
terest, and  render  it  more  injurious  and  humiliating  to  us.  She 
superciliously  rejected  all  offers  at  negotiation.  The  United 
States,  without  a  common  head,  and  pursuing  among  themselves 
an  insulated,  and  frequently  a  selfish  and  unwise  jH>licv,  beeaue 
the  footballs  of  Great  Britain,  who,  watching,  as  she  always 
does,  with  a  sleepless  eye,  whatever  is  to  affect  her  commerce, 
seized  instantly  upon  her  defenseless  prey,  and  pushed  her  ex- 
clusive system  to  the  uttermost  of  endurance.  In  this  spirit, 
instead  of  being  content  with  enforcing  towards  us  the  real 
colotii-il  .ii/niVw,  which  was  that  the  trade  should  be  exclusively 
through  anil  with  the  mother  country,  she  permitted  the  produce 
of  her  (hpend.iicies  to  1»  brought  directly  to  this  country,  and 
the  produce  of  this  country  to  he  carried  back  directly  to  them, 
but  both  operations  to  be  effected  exclusively  by  British  ship- 
ping, to  the  consequent  exclusion  of  the  American  shipping 
from  the  transportation  of  the  produce  even  of  America.  So 
injurious  were  the  effects  resulting  from  our  commercial  in- 
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tercourse,  and  so  entirely  unable  were  the  United  States  to 
counteract  these  effects  in  their  then  disjointed  condition,  that 
our  sanguine  anticipations  from  the  successful  result  of  oar 
lutiou  began  fast  to  dissipate,  and  no  little  solicitude  to 
be  experienced  in  regard  to  the  future.  This  state  of  things 
produced  a  convention  of  the.  Staffs,  and  finally  r. 
present  f"']>py  ronslitutinn.  I  am  authorized  to  say,  jfirom  the 
be«t  authority,  that  it  is  to  t/t!.i  cause  chief y.  if  not  tmi 
that  we  are  indebted  for  this  greatest  blessing  <>f  heaven.  In 
looking  through  the  history  of  mankind,  and  tracing  the  causes 
whi.-h  contributed  to  the  rise  and  downfall  of  nations,  it  fre- 
quently l>ecomes  a  subject  of  curious  speculation,  when  we  see 
the  most  propitious  results  Mowing  from  apparently  injurious 
oaxnoB,  and  the  worst  passions  of  mankind  converted  into  the 
means  of  furthering  some  beneficent  purpose  of  Providence. 
Little  did  the  statesman  of  Britain  think,  when  indulging  his 
thirst  for  cupidity  or  revenge,  that  he  was  to  become  the  invol- 
untary benefactor  of  America,  by  essentially  contributing  to  the 
order  of  things  which  now  exists.-' 

Advttntages  of  our  Closer  Union.  "The  new  Government 
being  organised,  it  turned  its  attention  to  the  particular  subjects 
intrusted  to  its  care.  Unfortunately,  however,  other  objects, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  interposed  before  its  deliberations 
ripened  into  action.  Europe  was  agitated  by  a  convulsion  the 
most  important  in  the  annals  of  the  worhl,  whether  we  regard 
its  duration,  its  extent,  or  its  effects.  During  this  troin 
state  of  the  world,  the  policy  now  under  consideration  engaged 
the  attention  of  Congress.1  The  result  of  the  effort  at  that 
time  is  known  to  the  Senate  —  the  causes  leading  thereto  lie 
out  of  the  proper  sphere  of  this  discussion.  Mr.  Jay  was  sent 
tn  England  —  he  negotiated  a  treaty  —  so  much  of  it  as  relates 
to  the  trade  in  question  eventuated  in  nothing:  but  such  was 
the  ciiinlit  loo  of  the  nations  of  Kurope,  that  we  enjoyed,  from 
the  necessities  of  England,  wluit  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
her  justice.  America  became  the  carrier  of  the  world,  and  htt 
commerce,  her  shipping,  and  her  wealth  increased  in  the  most 

1   Mr.  Barbour  refers  evidently  to  Jefferson's  report  of  1793,  and  to  the 
debate  upon  the  "  Madisou  Uesolu  lions,"  1794. 
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astonishing  ratio,  till  at  length  America  frit  the  effects  of  war, 
and  its  frequent  privations.  Peace  was  no  sooner  established, 
than  (treat  Britain  resorted  to  her  colonial  system,  with  alf  its 
abuse.  The  more  intolerable,  a*  it  is  exclusively  directed 
against  ««,  inasmuch  as  she  indulges  to  the  vessels  ••/  0 
nation s  an  intercourse  withheld  from  lit;  a  course  a«: 
by  the  consideration  that  she  stands  alone  in  this  pollOj  .  A  ineri- 
can  vessels  being  admitted  into  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish  colonies.  This  course  so  injurious  to  our  interest,  and 
so  offensive  to  a  just  pride,  claimed  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  Government,  and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  redress  by  a 
treaty  :  the  result  is  known." 

Mm/iKim'.-  ship  Ack-ixnoltdg&L      Mr.    B;ul>oiir    read 

so  much  of  President  Madison's  message  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  as  regards  this  subject.  "  Here  yon  perceive  the 
door  of  negotiation  is  closed.  All  hope  of  redress  in  tl\at  way 
is  ilrs]KT.'ite.  and  In-  calls  upon  Congress  to  interpose.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  respect  due  to  the  recommendation  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  there  were  other  considerations  which 
would  give  a  weight  to  this  opiuion  of  Mr.  Madison.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  he  devoted  the  wholo  of  his  most  usef  uI  life 
to  his  country,  with  motives  always  pure,  and  with  a  judgment 
but  little  liable  to  err,  guided  as  it  was  by  a  superior  genius ; 
when  such  a  man,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government 
down  to  the  moment  of  his  quitting  public  life,  with  the  benefit 
of  thirty  t/rurx  observation  and  experience,  invariably  entertains 
the  same  opinion,  and,  in  his  last  solemn  appeal  to  the  nation, 
strongly  inculcates  the  pr  usi/re  under  con.'" 

ation,  Mr.  Barbour  was  justifiable  in  >a\ing  a  recommendation 
thus  sustained  would  receive  from  the  Senate  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration far  beyond  that  arising  from  mere  official  respect. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  have  been  advised  by  President  Monroe 
of  his  fruitless  attempts  to  procure  redress  by  negotiation,  and 
he  also  submits  to  Congress  the  propriety  of  interposing  by 
regulations  whose  effects  will  produce  that  which  he  lias  in  vain 
sought  to  obtain  by  negotiation. 

44  This  question,  then,  solemnly  addresses  itself  to  the  patriot- 
ism, to  the  wisdom,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  Senate.     Will 
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you  patiently  stand  by  and  fold  your  arms,  while  Great  Britain 
pursues  a  policy  towards  us  as  unjust  as  it  is  injurious  :  or  will 
you,  with  becoming  firmness,  adopt  a  whose  effect  "ill 

be  to  retort  the  invidious  policy  on  its  first  parent,  and  enable 
us  to  address  her  in  a  quarter  where  she  is  never  dotti  to  her 
uttei 

l''iith  in  Perfect  Reciprocity.  "  Mr.  Harliour  Kaid.  then- 
was  a  general  rale  in  regard  to  intercourse  with  all  nations  he 
was  willing  to  adopt,  or  enforce,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  \yollcy  —  perfect  reciprocity;  to  mete  out  the  same  me<i 
to  < (i'h  tluit  ints  (Unpenned  to  us.  Who  can  or  will  object  to 
this  rule?  A  different  one  proposes  an  inferiority.  But  every 
American  Senator  would  scout  such  an  assertion.  Sir,  the  same 
rules  are  applicable  to  the  intercourse  of  nations  as  to  that  of 
individuals.  Where  is  the  man  worthy  of  the  name  who  would 
not  indignantly  reject  a  proposed  intercourse  with  another  on 
the  degrading  terms  that  he  should  not  visit  his  boitM  l"it  under 
ei  re  u  instances  of  degradation,  while  the  other  should  claim 
■jOOMfl  when,  and  how,  ami  upon  what  terms  he  himself  dictated* 
Nations  are  but  aggregations  of  men,  Mini  Mr.  Barbour  ■ 
perceive  no  reiuson  why  they  should  make  :i  surrender  of  tlt:i( 
attribute,  self-respect,  so  essential  to  the  genuine  dignity  of  man. 
Upon  this  ground  alone  it  Beamed  to  him  Congress  were  bound 
to  interpose;  but  he  should  but  feebly  discharge  his  duty  were 
he  to  leave  the  question  here.  For  the  sake  of  method  and  per- 
spicuity, however,  he  proposed  further  to  discuss  tho  subject, 
under  three  heads :  — 

"  1.  The  extensive  and  injurious  effects  of  the  policy  com- 
plained of,  as  it  regards  our  shipping  interest. 

"  2.   Ho  would  undertake  to  show  that  redress  was  attainable, 
and  would  Ik?  produced  by  the  proposed  measure. 

"  3.  That  entire  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  was  tatter  tlian 
seeking  to  effect  it  by  heavy  duties." 

No  Power  haitkoui   Protected   Shipping.     "Before 

he  commenced  the  proposed  investigation,  he  would  make  a  pre- 
liminary remark.  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  it  was  the  settled 
policy  of  the  nation  to  become  a  naval  power.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  one  question  upon  which  there  is  more  unanimity.     From 
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one  extremity  of  the  nation  to  the  other  there  is  but  one  senti- 
ment, but  oue  wish,  everywhere  expressed,  and  that  is,  that  it 
may  ^o  mi  to  falQMMBi  ami  in  food  ;u 1 1 i.  i j  :;* ]. »i i ,  puiging  EmIB 
the  lustre  of  its  inhiBTIMWlt  i  during  the  war,  they  .set-,  in  its 
increase,  an  increase  corresponding  with  the  resources  of  the 
nation  —  the  guarantee  of   our  Buf<(>  -lory.     But  t! 

t.ind  line's  tire  illusory,  unless  wisdom  directs  our  couneiU. 
Vain,  foolish,  your  resolutions  to  build  ships,  unless  yon  /u 
ij/iur  navigation.  It  is  not  to  the  siijurior  fixtures  of  your 
vessels,  or  the  ample-mess  of  their  supplies,  you  are  to  look  to- 
rirtury,  but  to  tlie  number  and  UJXUJtllM  <>f  your  tailors*  If 
you  suffer  the  lWer  who  looks  with  jealousy  on  your  rising 
commerce,  and  with  envy  on  tho  glory  of  \rour  navy,  to  exclude 
you  from  the  participation  of  those  advantages  which  of  right. 
as  being  derived  from  nature,  belong  to  you,  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  an  efficient  marine,  and  withdraw  from  the  ocean. 
But,  he  would  proceed  to  show  the  effects  of  the  policy  com- 
plained of.  These  will  be  classed  under  two  heads :  first*  as  it 
regards  the  tonnage  employed  directly  between  the  United 
States  and  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  :  awl, second,  the  indi- 
rect  effect  on  the  intercourse  between  this,  country  and  the 
European  po&Messioiis  of  Great  Britain. 

Erf'  /•/.'/  fh,  fCrila  of  British  Monopoly.  "^l)  The  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  may  be  stateiL  as  equal  to 
138,000,  round  numbers.  This  result,  is  arrived  at  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  a  communication  from  a  very  intelligent  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  resided  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  has 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  for  t/iirlyf>:e  years; 
and,  further,  his  statement  is  said  to  be  founded  on  an  official 
i  neieut.  He  predicates  his  statement  upon  the  calculation 
that  Jamaica  is  equal  in  its  trade  and  productions  to  all  the 
W.  I.  possessions  of  Great  Britain  beside.  From  the  thirtieth 
of  September,  1803,  to  the  thirtieth  of  September,  1804,  65,- 
525  tons  of  shipping  entered  Jamaica  alone  from  America,  but 
Jamaica  only  employs  half;  hence,  138,000  tons  may  l»  pre- 
sumed to  have  sailed  from  America  to  all  the  West  Indies,  to 
man  which,  taking  as  an  estimate  five  men  to  a  bundled  tons, 
requires  upwards  of  6,000  seamen.     From  any  participation  in 
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this  we  are  entirely  excluded.     Did  tliis  result  from  the  sup 
advantages  which  Great  Britain  naturally  ]>osscssed  ov 
t'niiii  any  regulation  she  liad  adopted,  founded  in  ju-.ti<-<\  while 
it  might  be  a  subject  of  regret,  it  could  not  be  of  corop 
I'm!  nofa  is  not  the  fact.     It  is  by  an  assumption  on  her  part, 
and  a  tame  surrender  on  orm,  of  that  which  has  been  awa 
us  by  nature,  kernel/'.      IJut  the  loss  of  tonnage,  and  tin-  nnnno 
tponl  non-employment  of  seamen,  are  not  limited  to  the  direct 
intercourse  merely,  but  materially  affect  the  navigation  beta 
the  United  States  and  the  European  possessions  of  Great  liritain. 
This  proposition  will  be  most  easily  illustrated  by  an  example  : 
A  British  ship  arrives  in  the  United  States  direct  from  Great 
Britain,  with  a  cargo,  unloads  in  one  of  our  ports,  takes  in  a 
cargo  of  lumber,  goes  to  the  West  Indies,  delivers  it,  and   find- 
tug  freight  scarce,  she  sails  to  New  Orleans,  procures  a  loud  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  etc.,  and  proceeds  to  Great  Britain :  bets 
or  three  of    the   freights    belong  of  right   to    the    shipping  of 

America,  u  being  the  growth  of  America.  Yet  British  ships, 
from  the  policy  complained  of,  monopolize  the  wholo.  An 
American  vessel  going  from  a  Northern  or  an  Eastern  port  with 
■  view  to  take  a  cargo  for  Europe,  goes  in  ballast  to  New 
Orleans.  JExen  from  the  colonies  in  North  America  vessels  are 
daily  entering  our  ports,  laden  with  plaster,  fish,  and  the  pro- 
duct of  their  colonies  ;  these  are  commuted  in  some  ports  of  the 
United  States'  for  such  cargoes  as  are  wanted  in  the  West 
Indies,  whither  they  sell  or  exchange  their  cargo,  and  procure  a 
freight  in  the  produce  of  the  islands.  Agaiu,  British  ships  en- 
gaged in  the  West  India  trade,  frequently  leave  home  with 
cargoes  of  little  value,  such  as  crates  of  earthenware,  coal,  salt, 
come  to  the  United  States,  procure  cargoes  for  the  West  [achat, 
and  return  home  freighted  with  the  productions  of  the  islands  : 
while  tin-  American  trade  is  limited  to  n  direr/  trade  end;/  with 
the.  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe,  They  reti*rx 
c;knkkally  in  ballast.1  The  bulky  supplies  furnished  by 
America  require,  perhaps,  one  hundred  vessels  for  transport  to 
Great  Britain,  while  what  they  receive  in  return   (the  costly 

1  Especially  siiico  the  Reciprocity  Convention  of  1815.     Before  that  th« 
British  ship  brought  the  ballast. 
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fabrics  of  British  manufacture)  may  be  brought  back  in  some 
two  or  three.1  That  the  result  of  this  unequal  contest  should  U 
unfavorable  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise.  That  it  has  not  been 
more  so  is  accounted  for  only  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of 
our  seafaring  people.  Your  ports  and  harbors,  however,  ex- 
hibit melancholy  pi-nols  of  tli<*  decline  of  our  shipping  interest, 
ami  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  spectacle  without  cxp.-ri- 
encing  sincere  regret,  as  well  for  the  misfortune  nf  the  indi- 
viduals, as  for  the  alarming  consequences  fa  0  naiion. 
<>f  rietp;  the  drying  up  the  spring  from  whieh  flows  our  mari- 
time atn -itt/t/i. 

Certain  Success  of  the  Manure.  "  The  second  point  of  view 
in  which  Mr.  Barbour  proposed  to  discuss  this  subject  is  redress 
within  our  hands  :  and  is  it  likely  to  result  from  the  proposed 
inr.-L-iure  ?  To  understand  this  question  correctly,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  amount  of  the  imports  from  the  de- 
peiulencics  in  question,  as  also  the  exports  ;  the  constituent  parts 
of  Wh,  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  supply  herself 

ewhere  with  those  productions  which  from  habit  have  become 

mewhat  essential  to  comfort. 

"1.  As  to  imports  :  He  felt  it  necessary  to  state  that  the 
facts  he  was  about  to  employ  had  been  furnished  him  by  an 
honorable  member  of  the  other  House  (Mr.  SeyWt).  who  had 
extracted  them  from  a  statistical  work  written  by  himself. 
.  .  .  Then  he  gives  a  statement  of  trade,  18013  to  1812,  from 
various  colonies,  islands,  etc.,  that  proves  "  that  supplies,  far  be- 
yond our  wants,  may  be  procured  elsewhere  (than  the  British 
islands ),  and  the  only  diminution  will  be  in  the  export  (carry- 
ing) trade  ;  the  extent  of  which,  compared  to  the  tonnage  put 
out  of  employment  by  the  system  of  which  we  complain,  is  so 
utterly  insignificant  as  to  he  undeserving  of  notice.  In  addition, 
it  will  be  a  saerilicc  of  •  small  portion  of  shipping  interest  of  one 
kind  to  procure  an  infinitely  greater  advantage  to  another  ;  of 
which  all  may  participate."  .  .  . 

•  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  estimated  twenty  or  thirty  vessels  in- 
stead of  "  two  or  three."  Many  dead-weight  cargoes  —  coal,  salt,  iron, 
chains,  hardware,  etc.  —  used  to  come  from  Britain.  Besides,  boxes  of  goods 
required  storage  room  below  deck. 
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Aijririilturv  trill  help  tltftiid  Commerce.     "  The  exports  from 
this  country  to  the  il.|Mii.l.-iuic8  in  question  may  be  estin 
at  $6,000,000  ;  anil  the  question  to  be  discussed  in,  what  will 
be  the  influence  of  this  measure  upon  the  price  of  the  article  thus 
exported  V     If  it  be  necessary  to  admit  that  Great  Britain  can 
do  ami  will  do  without  them,  then  it  would  be  in  vain  to  disguise 
the  fact,  that  the  price  of  these  articles  would  diminish,  and   in 
10  l;ir  tlit?  value  be  impaired,  and  by  consequence,  the  agricul- 
tural   iut.Ti'st  injured.      But    if   it  were  revealed    from   hflf 
that  fchii  would  lie  the  Consequence,  still  In-  hoped    that   agricul- 
turists were  prepared,  when  a  just  regard  to  tin-  interests  and  to 
the  character  of  their  country  required  it,  to  make  tin 
which  the  emergency  called  for.      He  would  here  take  the  lil>erty 
to  state,  that  he  was  himsilf  a  farmer  ;  that   he  derived    : 

from  any  other  source  except  what  he  dm)  from  (!■ 
that  it  had  not  been  his  fortune  to  amass  money  by  embarking 
in  any  paper  speculation  whatever  :  he  represented  fat  nun 
agrittdturittt ;  his  interest  was  like  theirs,  and  he,  therefore, 
presumed  he  spoke  their  sentiments,  when  he  proclaimed  his 
readiness  to  look  across  any  sacrifice  of  their  interest,  when  the 
welfare  and  dignity  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  de- 
manded it. 

True  Patriotism  exalts  Public  Sentiment.  "  It  is  hut  due 
to  frankness  to  say  that  they  consider  the  sacrifice  heretofore 
made  by  them,  with  a  view  to  preserve  our  maritime  rights,  was 
hut  illy  reciprocated  by  those  whose  more  immediate  interest 
was  concerned.1  He  made  no  allusion  to  this  subject  with  a 
view  to  awaken  unpleasant  emotions,  nor  to  oj>en  wounds  which 
had  already  bled  enough  :  for  his  ardent  wish  was  that  oblivion 
would  forever  erase  from  our  history  the  page  which  forms  a 
record  of  these  transactions  ;  it  was  mentioned  solely  with  a  view 
to  announce  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  the  same  love  of 
country,  and  the  same  sensibility  to  tie  rights,  continued  to  form 
the  public  sentiment,  and  that  they  hold  everything  as  compara- 
tively insignificant  when  weighed  against  these  high  considcra- 

1  This  reference  to  the  factiousness  in  the  war  of  1812,  to  the  Hartford 
Convention  and  its  Resolutions,  and  to  the  effort  afterward  to  impair  the 
Constitiitiiiii  liy  amendment,  aroused  no  defenders  in  1818. 
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tions.  He  had  mentioned  it  also  for  the  further  object  of  warning 
those  who,  under  the  influence,  real  or  pretended,  of  a  jealousy 
tliat  agriculture  was  hostile  to  commerce ;  a  jealousy  the  less 
reasonable,  as  agriculturists  had  been  at  least  as  prompt  to  en- 
counter sacrifices  as  any  other  portion  of  the  community  —  of 
warning  nob,  if  at  any  future  time  a  cry  of  thai  kind  dwuhl  lie 
attempted,  to  look  at  the  history  of  this  measure,  in  whieh  they 
would  see  a  security  against  their  sickly  apprehrn>ions.  The 
world  will  Be©  this  measure  originating  from  no  powtfoufaf 
quarlvi\  purt.i/^  or  infi  n  hi  —  its  foundation  is  as  broad  as  the 
empire.  In  discussing  its  probable  duration,  no  hopes  need  be 
indulged  of  division.  The  public  sentiment  is  as  undivided  as 
its  true  interests  are  indivisible.  Shades  of  difference  may  in- 
deed exist  as  to  the  manner  or  effect  of  interposing ;  but  all 
agree  as  to  the  injustice  of  the  jiolicy  complained  of.  But  is  it 
true  (hat  R  sarrihVe,  to  any  extent,  is  to  lie  expected  7  He 
thought  not  ;  and  for  himself,  he  claimed  less  credit  for  the 
amount  of  the  saeriftee,  whieh,  as  an  agriculturist,  he  was  called 
n  |  h  m  to  make,  than  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  encounter  it.. 

The  (JuettUm  of  WeM  India  SuppKei.  "  Tliis,  then,  pre- 
sents at  once  the  fair  question  —  can  Great  Britain  <;et  her  sup- 
plies of  bread,  meat,  and  those  things  essentially  connected  with 
the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the  colonial  possessions? 
The  conversion  of  the  islands  from  sugar-growing  to  breadstuff - 
growing  plantations  is  thrown  out  of  the  question  —  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  sufficient  security  that  that  will  not  be 
uttempted.     From  whence,  then,  is  she  to  get  b  I  not 

tr..in  the  United  States?  Her  North  American  colonies,  except 
Canada,  are  themselves  importers  of  breadstuff's  ;  and  Canada, 
at  least  for  the  present,  raises  but  little,  if  any,  more  than  is 
necessary  for  her  own  eoustimptiou.  Great  Britain  herself  has 
been  indebted,  for  Seven]  years,  almost  for  her  existence  to  the 
supplier  of  breadstnffs  imported  from  this  country.  And  with 
all  that  she  could  procure,  famine  has  pressed  so  hard  upon  her 
subjects  as  to  drive  them  into  tumult  and  disorder.  The  Penin- 
sula is  also  indebted  to  us  for  her  support  in  part.  France,  in 
happier  times,  might  possibly  have  an  excess  —  in  her  present 
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calamitous  condition,  she,  too,  feeds  upon  the  overabundant 
granary  of  America.  It  ia  therefore  out  of  the  question  • 
these  dependencies  can  be  supplied  anywhere  but  from  America. 
If  this  be  true  as  to  breadstuff's,  it  is  no  less  so  as  to  lumber. 
She  may,  indeed,  procure  some  scanty  supplies  of  this  arti< •]•• 
from  her  North  American  colonies,  but.  not  .sufficient  to  produce 
any  MBliUe  relief,  if  she  be  excluded  from  the  United, 

T/'f  QvsBtit "'  ';f  SuppHee/be  British  Xorik  America,  Tbe 
communication  before  alluded  to  presents  this  subject  in  a  strong 
light:  therefore  Mr.  Harbour  "would  not  pursue  this  view  of  it 
further,  but  content  himself  with  referring  the  Senate  to  the 
document.  Hut  where  can  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Hnmswich 
get  the  means  of  payment  if  the  supplies  are  procurable  else- 
where than  in  America  '!  They  have  nothing  but  planter  to  sell 
—  nobody  buys  it  but  the  people  of  the  l.'nited  States.  That 
they  should  quarrel  with  us  is  laughable  enough,  if  it  did  not 
betraj'  a  feeling  toward  us  calculated  to  excite  regret.  It  is 
readily  admitted,  that  when  a  man  begs  bread,  and  you  give  him 
a  stone,  you  having  treated  him  unkindly,  he  may  be  offend-  I  , 
but  wlien  we  have  given  him  bread  for  stone,  it  is  entirely  in- 
conceivable upon  what  principle  they  could  have  interdicted  our 
intercourse;  unless,  indeed,  imitating  the  example  of  their  su- 
periors, they  concluded,  that  a  people  who  would  so  far  forget 
%vli:if  was  due  to  themselves  as  to  pocket,  our  insult  might  an- 
off,'  r.  Hut,  to  pass  on,  what  will  probably  be  the  result  of  this 
measure?  Great  Britain  will  either  retrace  her  footstep-,  and. 
taking  counsel  from  her  interest,  rather  than  her  jealousy, 
put  our  intercourse  on  an  equal  footing,  and  at  least  find  that 
true  policy  consists  in  an  open,  lil>eral,  and  friendly  intercourse. 

The  Entrepot  Expedient.  "Instead  of  compromitting  her 
honor  by  this  course,  she  will  excite  our  respect.  A  magnani- 
mous nation,  one  who  ii  great  and  jiowerful  in  her  resources,  can 
lose  nothing  by  a  just  and  liberal  policy  —  or,  if  she  fail  to  do 
this,  and  pursues  her  policy,  the  offspring  of  other  days,  «/«cmu8t 
have  an  entrepot,  lint  tliat  will  be  to  our  advantage,  when  con- 
trasted with  her  condition.  The  presumption  is  that  this  en 
pftl  will  lie  in  the  West  Ladies.  Her  trade  being  confined  to 
the  islands,  will  expose  her  seamen  to  that  destructive  elimate, 
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while  oars  will  be  relieved  from  its  consequences  by  staying  there 
but  a  short  time,  ami  continually  returning  to  the  United  States. 
The  present  is  a  most  fit  time  for  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
Our  Convention  with  Great  Britain  will  terminate  on  the  4th 
of  •'  uly,  1819.  Our  commercial  intercourse  must  then  be  estal>- 
lished  by  treaty,  or  by  mutual  systems  of  lcgislut  ive  n ••/. :il:if  i<  m  -. 
The  former  is  greatly  preferable  :  l  lx*cause  the  latter  is  continu- 
ity generating  little  irritations  unfavorable  to  tliat  peace  and 
friendship  which  we  wish  to  see  forever  preserved  between  this 
country  ami  Great  Britain.  But  if  it  be  attempted  by  treaty, 
what  reasonable  hope  can  be  indulged  of  any  better  success  than 
heretofore,  if  you  forbear  to  do  anything  ?  Thou  fool,  said  1  Ier- 
cules,  help  yourself,  and  then  heaven  will  assist  you.  Lei  OB  do 
likewise.  Sit,- (-an  thru  no  longer  withhold  from  us  that  justice 
to  which  we  are  entitleo!,  ami  which  it  is  believed,  has  been  with- 
held, from  an  antieipation,  joatiSed  indeed  by  length  of  tim  •. 
that  we  should  make  no  effort  to  do  ourselves  justice.  The  re- 
sult of  this  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove,  that  there  are 
extremes  beyond  which  injustice  will  not  be  endured  by  an 
American  Senate.  But  if  you  thus  acquiesce  in  the  pretensions 
of  Great  Britain,  what  security  have  you,  that  all  the  minor 
Powers  will  not  attempt  the  same  policy  ?  Beware  of  submis- 
sion. With  iiiitiinis  as  with  individuals,  weakness  and  crouehing 
rarely  stay  the  hand  of  insult  or  injury ;  it  but  too  often  pro- 
vokes it.  The  coward  not  unfrequently  is  tempted  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  reputatiou,  by  playing  the  hero  on  a  subject  unwilling 
to  resist,  or  incapable.  These  lesser  Powers,  one  ot  the  smallest, 
begins  to  inculcate  upon  us,  that  we  have  no  equivalent  to  offer 
for  the  West  India  trade. 

flam  Of  .V'ver  to  Ejurt  our  Bights,  M  It  is  time  to  take  a 
stand.  Let  your  demands  be  founded  in  justice.  Let  your  pur- 
pose be  firm  —  firm  as  your  everlasting  mountains  —  adopt  the 
broad  principle,  to  treat  all  nations  00  they  trait  you.  If  they 
talk  about  a  want  of  equivalent,  unroll  the  map  of  your  country, 


1  This  is  not  a  sound  conclusion.  To  sign  n  treaty  is  to  pat  a  stick  into 
your  rival's  hand.  Treaties  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  laws  that  we  make, 
we  may  repeal.  The  "  laws  of  nations "  are  all  the  treaties  necessary. 
Naval  power  will  cause  our  rights  to  be  respected,  as  treaties  will  not  do. 
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and  expose  to  their  astonished  eyes  the  boundless  extent  from 
tlie  cataract  of  Niagara  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  —  tell 
them  of  the  variety  of  your  climate,  and  of  the  fertility  of  your 
soil  —  of  its  vast  productions,  so  essential  to  their  commerce  and 
even  to  their  existence,  and,  when  you  shall  have  done  so,  lei 
tin  in  know,  it  is  but  the  Mist  dawuings  of  your  future  wealth 
and  power.  Let  them  learn  that  your  population  duplicates  it- 
self in  twenty  i/rurs  f  that  it  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  . 
prise,  which  has  prompted  them  to  leap  the  boundaries  heretofore 
prrscril.i'd  to  the  reach  of  the  luiman  rnind,  Bad  in  mie\p!or<-d 
regions  to  discover  new  secrets  in  the  arte  and  sciences  ;  that  of 
all  this,  under  Providence,  freedom  is  the  creator  and  preserver; 

and  that  it  has  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  r 

the  pitch  of  elevation  to  which  we  are  destined.     When  you 
have  told  them  this,  arrogance  itself  must  be  dumb. 

L'ffrrifnt  Measures  must  be  liadkal.  -He  would  hurry 
across  the  last  proposition,  which  is,  that  a  direct  and  en 
exclusion  is  better  than  a  half-way  ByeteQl  of  onerous  duties. 
The  duties  will  either  prevent  the  intercourse,  or  will  not.  If 
it  prevent,  it  approaches,  eirouitously,  what  we  propose  directly. 
This  is  an  open  system.  We  tell  Great  Britain  our  intercourse 
in  this  way  is  forever  closed.  If,  however,  the  duty  system 
should  not  stop  the  intercourse,'/?*  ■.:■',"■/  of  the  bill  ishtt*  It 
is  not  revenue  we  want  —  of  that  we  already  have  more  than 
enough  —  and  you  tax  the  people  wantonly.  It  is  to  do  justice 
to  our  shipping,  and  to  maintain  our  maritime  rights,  that  alone 
will  justify  the  measure.  By  stopping  intercourse  at  once, 
this  object  fa  effected.  By  the  other,  you  may  lose,  and  cannot 
win." 

Speech  of  Rufus  King.  While  this  remarkable  speech  by 
a  Virginia  "  farmer  "  seems  to  exhaust  the  subject,  there  was 
another  masterly  and  model  piece  of  oratory, —  tl 
speech  of  Rufus  King,  of  N.  Y.  lie  hail  been  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  ;  a  memlter  of  the  Senate  in 
1789  :  afterward  Minister  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  aided  in  mak- 
ing some  of  our  foreign  treaties.  Wo  quoto  from  this  speech 
in  chapter  v.,  and  present  other  extracts  here  :  — 

The  Rights  of  Nations  opposed  to  Monopoly  of  Naviga- 
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lion.  ••  So  long  as  colonies  are  within  such  limits  as  leave  to 
other  nations  a  convenient  resort  to  foreign  markets  for  the 
exchange  of  tin-  goods  which  they  have  to  sell,  for  those  they 
want  to  buy,  so  long  this  system  is  tolerable  :  hut  if  the  j>ower 
of  a  State  enables  it  to  increase  the  number  of  its  colonics  and 
depei:  i  ritnries,  so  that  it  becomes  the  mistress  of  tin- great 

military  and  commercial  stations  throughout  the  globe,  this  ex- 
tension of  dominion  and  the  consequent  monopoly  of  commerce, 
seem  to  be  incompatible  with,  and  necessarily  to  abridge,  the 
equal  right*  of  other  States. 

"  In  the  late  debates  in  the  English  Parliament,  the  Minister 
in  the  House  of  Lords  stated  'that  instead  of  17,000  men, 
employed  abroad  in  1701,  41,000  were  then  (1816)  required, 
exclusive  of  those  that  were  serving  in  France  and  India 
That  England  now  has  43  principal  colonies,  in  all  of  which 
troops  are  necessary  ;  that  16  of  these  principal  colonies  were 
acquired  since  1791,  and  8  of  them  had  grown  into  thai  nink 
from  mere  colonial  de].iendencies.1  And  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Minister,  alluding  to  the  acquisitions  made  during 
the  war  with  France,  said  *  that  England  had  acquired  what, 
informer  days,  would  liave  lieen  thought  romance  —  she  had 
acquired  the  keys  of  every  great  military  station.'' 

"  Thus  the  commercial  aggrandizement  of  England  has  be- 
come such  as  the  men  who  protested  against  monopoly,  and 
devised  the  Navigation  Act  to  break  it  down,  could  never  have 
anticipated  :  and  it  may,  ere  long,  concern  other  nations  to  in- 
quire whether  laws  and  principles,  applicable  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  English  dominion  and  commerce,  at  the  date  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  when  colonies  and  commerce,  and  even  navi- 
gation itself,  were  comparatively  in  their  infancy, —  laws  and 
principles  aimed  against  monopoly  and  adopted  to  secure  to 
England  her  just  share  in  the  general  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  world,  —  ought  now  to  be  used  by  England  to  perpetu- 
ate in  her  own  hands  a  system  equally  as  exclusive,  and  far 
more  comprehensive,  than  that  which  she  was  the  chief  agent 
to  abolish. 

Our  Oj>en  System  of  Commerce.  "  Our  commercial  system 
is  an  open  one  -  our  ports  and  our  commerce  are  free  to  all  — 
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we  neither  possess,  nor  desire  to  possess,  colonies  ;  nor  ilo 
object  that  others  should  possess  them.  Milan  thereby  the  gen- 
eral commerce  of  the  world  be  so  abridged  that  we  are  re- 
strained in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  commerce  wanting  our 
supplies,  ami  furnishing  in  return  those  which  we  need. 

TU  Point  of  Present  Objection,  "But  it  is  not  to  the 
•  "l"iiial  system,  but  to  a  new  prim  i/Ji ■-■,  which  in  modern  times 
has  been  incorporated  with  those  of  the  Navigation  A.-t,  that 
we  now  object.  According  to  this  act  no  direct  trade  or  inter- 
course can  be  carried  on  between  a  colony  and  a  foreign  OOtttV 
tiy  ;  but  by  the  •  free  port  bill,'  passed  in  the  present  reign, 
tin*  English  contraband  trade,  which  had  long  been  pursued,  in 
violation  of  Spanish  laws,  between  English  and  Spanish  colo- 
nies, srai  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  an  act  of  Parliament ; 
and,  since  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  England  has 
passed  laws,  opening  an  intercourse  and  trade  between  her  West 
India  colonies  and  the  United  States,  and,  excluding  the  ship- 
ping of  the  United  States,  has  confined  the  same  to  English 
ships  and  seamen  ;  departing  by  this  law  not  only  from  the 
principles  of  the  Navigation  Act,  which  she  was  at  liberty  to 
do,  by  opening  a  direct  interconree  between  the  colonies  an 
foreign  Country,  but  controlling,  which  xhe  hml  no  authority  S>\ 
do,  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  United  States  to  employ  their 
own  WSfils  to  carry  it  on.  Colonies,  being  parts  of  the  nation, 
are  subject  In  it*  ivgulatioi  .  lint,  when  an  ri'ejeouw  ami 
trade  are  opened  between  colonies  and  a  foreign  count i\.  thr 
;»  country  becomes  a  party,  and  has  a  reciprocal  claim  to 
employ  its  own  vessels  equally  in  the  intercourse  and  trade  with 
such  colony,  as  with  any  other  part  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong.  Governments  owe  it  to  the  trust  Confided  to  them, 
carefully  to  watch  over,  and  by  all  suitable  means  to  prom 
lln  general  welfare  ;  and  while  on  account  of  a  small  or  doubt- 
ful inconvenience  they  will  not  disturb  a  beneficial  intercourse 
between  their  people  and  a  foreign  country,  they  ought  net  to 
omit  the  interposition  of  their  corrective  authority,  whenever 
an  important  public  interest  is  invaded,  or  the  national  reputa- 
tion affected.  '  It  is  good  not  to  try  experiments  in  States, 
unless  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ;  and  well 
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to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  drawcth  on  the 
change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the  refor- 
mation.' 

M  [n  this  cane,  the  importance  of  the  reformation  is  seen  and 
;n  l.in  .v.  1.,-dged  by  every  one,  and  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
thf  making  nf   it  may  cull  for  explanation.   .    .   . 

"  To  the  loss  of  profits,  which  would  accrue  from  an  eipml 
partici|)ation  in  this  truth;  may  be  added  the  loss  of  an  eipial 
share  of  the  freights  made  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  it ;  the 
amount  whereof  must  be  equal  to  $2,000,000  annually.  Oilier 
advantages  are  enjoyed  by  England,  by  the  posesssion  of  the 
exclusive  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  her  colo- 
nies, and  between  them  and  England.  Freights  are  made  by 
English  vessels  between  England  and  the  United  States,  be- 
tween them  and  the  English  colonies,  as  well  as  between  those 
polonies  and  England.  English  voyages  are  thus  made  on  tin; 
t hri-v  sides  of  the  triangle,  while  those  of  the  United  States 
are  confined  to  one  side  of  it,  that  between  the  1'niii  ■ 
and  Kii-I.iimI. 

Importance  of'  our  Gnrteth  and  Development.  "  Hut  the 
money  value  of  this  great  portion  of  our  navigation,  claimed 
and  hitherto  enjoyed  by  England,  although  an  object  that  de- 
MrvM  a  public  protection,  is  not  the  most  important  view  in 
which  the  same  should  be  considered  by  ttu  Senate.  We  must 
learn  wisdom  from  past  times;  and  while  the  ex  fieri* nee  of  the 
father  is  too  often  lost  on  the  son,  this  ought  not  to  bo  the  case 
in  the  aff:iii-s  of  nations,  which,  living  from  age  to  age,  and 
profiting  by  long  experience,  should  become  wiser  as  they  grow 
elder.  The  present  condition  of  nations,  and  especially  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  own  continent,  merits  our  watchful  atten- 
tion, ami  admonishes  us  to  cherish  our  national  resources,  anil 
seasonably  to  devise,  and  perseveringly  to  build  up,  those  estab- 
lish ments,  that  our  present  safety  demands,  and  which  may  be 
commensurate  with  our  future  destiny. 

Naval   Povxr  Essential  to   Independence.     "Justice  and 
moderation,  which  we  so  confidently  hope  may  preside  i 
guide  our  public  counsels,  have  not  been  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
.armor  for  the  defense  of  nations.     •  Wisdom,   in  the  ancient 
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muhology,  was  represented  as  armed,  because  experience  had 
proved  that  good  examples  and  noble  precepts  fail  of  their  effi- 
cacy, unaccompanied  by  a  power  to  enforce  them.'  To  ikimfl 
ourselves,  our  houses,  our  harbors,  and  our  commerce,  from  for- 
eign aggression  and  violence,  a  navy  is  wknoirl 'edged  to  be  neces- 
sary. From  the  land  side  we  are  safe  —  against  dangers  from 
the  ocean,  a  navy  will  prove  to  lie  our  chief,  our  sure,  and  most 
efficient  defense.  Although  a  subject  of  doubt  heretofore,  this 
truth  is  now  so  well  understood,  ;in<l  so  universally  adiui 
that  it  would  1*  to  misspend  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  enter 
info  ita  clcvoli.jniH-iit . 

'•  An  efficient  navy  never  has  existed,  and  en n not  exist,  with- 
out  a  commercial  marine ;  and  the  maritime  history  of  Europe, 
which  altounds  with  instruction  on  this  subject,  demonstrates 
this  poHtktl  truth,  that  the  naval  poieer  of  every  nation  is  in 
proportion  to  its  <■<.-,»  I'lercial  sfii/t/Anr/.  Money  may  build 
ships,  hut  the  navigation  of  the  great  ocean  only  can  make  sea- 
men, and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  view  of  the  subject  that 
the  exclusion  of  our  shipping  and  seamen  from  the  navig:; 
lftw«vii  the.  United  States  and  the  colonies  of  England  da 
i7s  chief  importance."  .  .  . 

History  of  Intercourse  with  England.  Senator  King  re- 
counted all  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  our  com- 
merce with  (ireat  Britain  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution:  — 

"  As,  according  to  the  powers  of  England,  notwithstanding 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence,  neither  trade  nor  in- 
tercourse could  be  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
her  dominions,  it  became  necessary  after  the  treaty  of  peace  to 
pass  some  act  whereby  this  intercourse  might  be  prosecuted,  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com 
mons  by  the  administration  which  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States.  The  general  scope  and  provisions  of 
the  bill  corresponded  with  the  liberal  principles  which  were 
manifested  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  They  plainly  show  that  the 
authors  of  this  bill  understood  that  the  true  basis  of  the  trade 
and  intercourse.  U'tween  nations  is  reciprocity  of  BECTRTIT  : 
foundation  on  which  alone  the  friendly  intercourse  between  mei 
and  nations  can  be  permanently  established. 
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William  Pitt*  Bill.  "The  preamble  of  this  bill  declares 
1  that  it  mi  highly  excellent  that  the  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  be  established  on 
the  most  enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both  couu- 
; '  and  as,  from  tin-  distance  between  them,  it  would  bo  a 
considerable  time  before  a  treaty  of  commerce,  placing  their 
intercourse  on  a  permanent  foundation,  could  be  concluded,  the 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  regulation  thereof,  pro- 
vided, that  American  vessels  should  be  admitted  into  (ne  porta 
of  Great  Britain  as  those  of  other  independent  States,  and  that 
their  cargoes  should  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  only  as  (he 
>ame  merchandise  would  be  subject  to  it  the  BttM  wen-  the 
property  of  British  subjects,  and  imjMu-tcd  in  British  vc- 
and,  further,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  should  bfl 
admitted  into  tin-  English  plantations  and  colonics  of  America, 
with  any  articles  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  liberty  to  export  from  such  colonies  and  planta- 
tions to  the  United  States  any  merchandise  whatsoever,  subject 
to  the  same  duties  only  as  if  the  property  of  British  subjects. 
and  imported  and  exported  in  British  vessels ;  allowing,  also, 
the  same  bountu B,  drawbacks,  and  exemptions,  on  goocb  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  in  American 
vessels  to  the  English  colonics  and  plantatii 

14  The  persons  benefited  by  the  Knglish  exclusive  system  of 
trade  and  navigation  were  put  in  motion  by  this  hill,  which  iluv 
earnestly  opposed,  and.  after  a  variety  of  discussion,  it  was  potfc 
poned  or  rejected.  About  this  period,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  sup- 
ported tlii-  hill  in  the  Hon  *  of  Commons,  resigned  his  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  coalition  administration 
that  succeeded  introduced  a  new  bill,  which  became  a  1 
ing  in  the  King  and  Council  authority  to  make  such  temporary 
regulations  of  the  American  navigation  and  trade  as  should  be 
ill  'ined  expedient. 

I.nrt!  Slnllmrm's  PiJinj.  •'Sundry  orders  in  Council  were 
accordingly  made,  whereby  a  trade  and  intercourse  in  American 
and  Knglish  vessels  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain were  allowed  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  fish  oil,  ami  one  or 
two  other  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United   States,  imported 
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into  Great  Britain,  was  admitted  freely,  or  subject  to  the  dfl 
payable  on  the  like  articles  imported  in  English  vessels  from 
the  American  colonies, 

"  An  intercourse  and  trade  in  'numerated  articles  were  also 
opened  between  the  United   States  ami   the   English  West  In- 
dies, but  with   a   proviso  (the   principle  whereof  is   still  main- 
t    us)    whereby  American   vessels   were   excluded, 
and  the  whole  trade  confined  to  English  vessels. 

•»  After  a  periodical  renewal  of  these  orders  for  several  years, 
the  regulations  that  they  eontained  were  :nl. •  | •  r > >d  by  and  became 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  This  Aet  wjis  afterward  modified,  aud 
rendered  conformable  to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  the 
commercial  articles  of  which  expired  ID  1808  —  [1807]  — 
long  after  which  date  England  passed  a  new  Act  of  Parliament, 
concerning  the  Ameriean  n:i\  .  i-.il  ion  ami  trade.  This  Aet 
maintains  the  cxchision  of  American  vessels  from  the  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  anil  the  English  colon 
confines  the  same,  as  former  Acts  and  Orders  in  Council  had 
done,  to  English  vessels ;  it  repealed  the  settlement  of  duties 
pursuant  to  Mr.  Jay's  treaty;  and,  giving  up  the  policy  of  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  intercourse  whieh  had  l>eeu  pro- 
posed in  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  it  repealed  such  parts  of  all  former  Acts 
and  Orders  as  admitted  the  productions  of  the  United  States, 
either  freely,  or,  on  paying  the  same  duties  only  as  were  pay- 
able on  the  like  articles  imported  from  the  English  colonies  and 
plantations ;  and  placed  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  imparted  in  American  vessels,  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  like  articles  imported  in  foreign  ships  from  other  foreign 
countries.  This  new  footing  of  our  trade  with  England,  the 
Importance  whereof  is  well  understood  by  those  who  are  engaged. 
in  supplying  her  market  with  masts,  spars,  timber,  naval  stores, 
and  ]>ot  and  pearl  ashes,  may  be  regarded  as  deeisive  evidence 
of  a  complete  clumge  of  policy  concerning  the  American  trade 
and  intercourse,  which,  however  unsatisfactory,  as  respected  the 
colonial  trade,  has  become  more  bo  by  the  foregoing  provision 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament." 

Tlie   Principle  of  li  ■<<.!  Benefits.1     "The  policy  that 

>  This  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  reciprocal  regulation*  bj  Acts  or  Trw- 
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manifested  itself  in  the  treaty  of  our  Independence,  and  wlm-li 
ia  seen  in  the  bill  to  regulate  the  trade  and  intercourse  between 
land  and  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  Administra- 
tion fli:it  made  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  to  unite  in  a  firm  b  ad 
of  friendship,  by  the  establishment  of  trade  and  intercourse  on 
tin-  solid  liaais  of  reciprocal  hvncfit,  a  people  political!; 
living  under  different  governments,  but  having  a  common  origin, 
a  common  language,  a  common  law,  and  kindred  blood,  rib 
oomstances  so  peculiar  as  not  to  be  found  between  any  otlu  i 
nations.  Instead  of  this  policy,  one  of  a  different  sort  is  pre- 
ferred—  one  that  England  has  a  right  to  prefer ;  and  against 
the  many  evils  of  which  we  must  protect  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to  do.  The  intricate  countervailing,  and  perplexing 
code  of  commercial  intercourse,  founded  in  jealousy,  and  the 
rival  establishments  and  pursuits  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  bor- 
dering upon)  and  constantly  interfering  with,  eaeh  other,  has 
been  adopted  and  applied  to  the  United  States  —  a  ]teople,  agri- 
cultural more  than  manufacturing  or  commercial,  placed  in  an- 
other ipiftrftor  of  the  globe,  cultivating  and  proposing  to  o£hen 
an  open  system  of  ti.nl>  and  intercourse;  and  herein,  as  in 
many  other  important  discriminations,  diil'ering  from  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  therefore  not  fit  subjects  to  which  these  restric- 
tions and  jealous  regulations  are  applicable. 

"  Our  policy*  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  different  one.  We 
desire  peace  with  all  nations  ;  and  the  wars  of  maritime  Europe 
have  taught  us  that  a  free  system  of  trade  and  intercourse 
would  be  the  best  means  of  preserving  it. 

•'  With  these  principles  as  our  guide,  at  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  in    1783,  our    Ministers  were  authorize'!    to 

fade  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  on  thi>  I 
but  no  treaty  was  concluded.  Afterwards,  wh.'ii  |  temjwrary 
trade  and  intercourse  were  opened  by  England,  looking,  as  wo 
supposed,  to  a  treaty  of  commerce,  Congress  instructed  Messrs. 
Adams,  liankliu,  and  Jefferson  to  renew  the  overture  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  which  was  done  through  the  English  Am- 

ti«i.     We  have  the  latter,  but  uo  "benefit*  "  accompany  thera  :  these  have 
accrued  to  our  rival*.     Where  benefits  are  not  mutual,  Um  potior  if  n 

fiur  nor  true. 


io  am  eric  as  navigation: 

liltssjulor  at  Paris,  in  tin-  \rar  I  T><4  :    but   no  OQITOipOPdePl 
position  being  shown  by  England,  this  second  overture  failed. 

( "i/miiiitj  of  the  British   Polity.     '-The  Interest  and  pre- 
judice  of  those  who  were  benefited  by  the  monopolies  and  exclu- 
sive -vstem  of   England  were  opposed  to  any  treaty  with  this 
country,  on  the  principle  of  reciprocal  advantage.     The  politi- 
vriters  of  that  day,  under   the   influence  of  these   partial 
it,  or  not  sufficiently  appreciating  the  true  tlieory  of  coin- 
l -.'  oontondod  that  it  would   bo   folly  to  enter  into  engage- 
rs by  which  England  might  not  wish  to  be  bound  in  future; 
that  such  engagements  would  be  gratuitous;  a»,  according  to 
their  interpretation,  Congress  possessed  ,-.  under  tin? 

CVtnl  in,  to  enforce  any  stipulation  iota  whirh  they  might 

enter ;  that  no  treaty  that  could  be  made  would  suit  all  the 
BtatOBj  if  any  were  necessary,  they  should  I*  made  with  the 
States  aeparately ;  but  that  none  were  necessary;  and  those 
who  talked  of  '  liberality  '  and  '  reciprocity  '  in  com  mi 
affairs  were  either  without  argument  or  kno>rlfdge ;  that  the 
object  of  England  was  Dot  reciprocity  and  liberality,  but  to 
raise  as  many  sailors  and  as  much  shipping  aa  possible. 
(Sheffield,  Chalmers,  and  Knox.) 

4*This  uin'cjiial  footing  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
language  made  use  of  by  England  at  this  juncture,  served  still 
more  to  inn-ease,  the  public  discontent;  especially  as  it  was 
plainly  avowed  that  England  ought  to  render  the  trad*-  with  us 
as  r.ri'l naively  advantageous  to  herself  aa  her  power  would 
enable  her  to  do.  Congress  having  no  such  power  under  the 
Confederation  to  impose  countervailing  and  other  corrective 
regulations  of  trade,  the  States  separately  attempted  to  estab- 
lish regulations  on  this  subject.  But,  as  a  part  only  of  the 
Mates  joined  in  this  measure,  and  as  the  laws  that  were  passed 
for  this  purpose  differed  from  each  other,  the  experiment  com- 
pletely failed. 

"  In  this  condition  of  our  navigation  and  our  trade,  subject 

1  S.nitor  King  was  too  charitable,  or  too  diplomatic,  in  lii»  explanation 
of  conduct.  The  oridence  is  clciir  r<i  tin  -sduliiit  of  hi.ltirv  llint  the  Brit- 
Mi  people  nnd  Government  never  intended  that  the  United  Suites  should 
become  a  nation,  or  develop  any  power  at  sea. 
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to  foreign  restrictions,  without  a  power  at  home  to  countervail 
and  aback  the  same,  Congress  resolved  to  make  another  effort 
nclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  England.  For  this  pur- 
pose Mr.  Adams,  since  President  of  the  United  States,  was  aj>- 
pointed,  and  went  to  England.  IK-  resided  there  for  several 
years,  hut  found  and  left  the  Government  unchanged,  and 
equally  as  before  disinclined  to  make  with  us  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce. 

"This  further  disappointment,  -.villi  the  depreciating  condi- 
tion of  our  navigation  and  trade,  joined  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  public  finances,  produced  what  no  inferior  pressure  could 
have  done;  it  produced  th,-  Otnatal  Convention  of  1787,  that 
formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"Had  England  entered  into  a  liberal  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  I'niled  States,  thin  Convention  would  not  htrvr.  !><cn 
Mtt  >nl,irtl.  Without  so  intending  it,  the  adherence  of  England 
to  her  unequal  and  exclusive  system  of  trade  and  navigation 
gave  to  this  country  a  CoBltitutSos  ;  and  the  countervailing 
and  equalizing  bill  now  tafore  the  Senate,  arising  from  the 
same  cause,  may  assist  us  in  establishing  and  extending  those 
great  branches  of  national  wealth  and  power  which  we  have 
such  constant  and  urgent  motives  to  encourage/'  .  .  . 

The  Barrenness  of  Treaties.  Here  a  single  observation  may 
be  made.  If  England  by  her  antagonism  and  churlishness  gave 
to  our  country  its  Constitution,  she  also  gave  to  us  our  early 
marine,  which,  but  for  the  Constitution,  had  never  been.  With 
the  most  liberal  treaty  that  our  own  people  could  have  made, 
wc  woidd  never  had  a  marine  to  cope  with  the  British.  No 
treaty  could  do  more  than  to  [nit  us  on  an  equal  footing  it  flw 
Custom  House.  It  would  be  unequal  vrrr>j>rht:re  rise  —  at 
the  freight  market,  the  underwriter's  oflice.  at  the  bank,  at  the 
office  of  the  consignee,  on  'Change,  etc.  Our  (iovernment  had 
no  Navy  or  other  means  of  defending  our  maritime  rights;  we 
had  no  prestige  on  the  sea,  nor  was  our  flag  known  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  were  poor  as  a  people,  had  always  been 
imposed  upon  ;  all  we  had  ever  accomplished  was  the  nominal 
Independence  that  England  meant  one  day  to  recover  and  re- 
deem.    After  all  our  experience  with  nations,  and  with  all  our 
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knowledge  of  the  forces  which  coutrol  the  commerce  (if  the 
world,  we  should  discount  immensely  the  faith  of  our  fathers  in 
treaties.      To   the  pFOOCffll    day  we  have  no  ••  Eben2   come 
treaty"    with  Great  Britain,  and   we  mam   n«»nk.     All  we 
need  is  our  freedom  to  apply  our  Constitution  be  th.-  regulation 
of  our  trade.      Bngfaad  now  has  this  boedOBi  tied    up  —  sus- 
pended, nullified.     We  have  given  this  Erflodom  into  her  ob 
Beginning  now.  for  (MM  y  fir  to  come,  we   ha\e   no  mora    power 
to  regulate  our  trade  with  respect  to  Great  Britain  than  we  had 
mulcr  the  Articles  of  Confederation.      For  one  of  its  pn. 
objects,  our  boasted  Constitution  has  suffered  emasculation.     It 
is  not  l  eertuinty  that  our  liberty  will  ever  be  regained,  or  that 
we  will  ever  have  a  marine  of  our  own  again  for  onr  foreign 
trade  —  as  the   fruits  of  an  early  passion  fbf  inuutsof 

treaties.  And  the  M  treaty  "  that  binds  our  hands  is  thus  de- 
scribed bj  Senator  KjDg:  ••  The  treaty  of  Ghent  (  Dec.  1814) 
was  followed   bj  ft    (''irnuurcial   Convention,  made  at 

London,  and  limited,  in  its  duration,  to  a  few  years  ouI\." 
Afterward  ho  adverts  to  this  "  convention  "  as  follows :  — 

44  And  the  expectation  since  entertained  that  aw  rye  J 

and  equal  treat//  of  commerce  and  navigation,  applU-ahh*.  in  its 
provisions,  to  peace  as  well  as  war,  might  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  present  Commercial  Convention,  has  hitherto  suspended 
the  interference  of  Congress." 

But  the  treaty  so  much  desired  was  never  made.  Instead, 
the  "meagre  Convention"  was  extended,  and  when  the  West 
Indies  were  opened  afterward,  it  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  on 
one  side,  and  by  Act  of  Congress  on  the  other. 

Kintfe  Conclusion  and  the  Vote.  "If  this  bill  becomes  a 
law,  it  must  be  followed  up  by  ulterior  provisions,  if  requisite 
to  give  it  complete  effect.  Either  the.  intercourse  must  be  re- 
ciprocally benfficiaf,  or  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  exist." 

Mr.  Macon,  of  Ga.,  spoke  in  support  of  1 1 1- ■  bill :  after  which 
the  questim]  w:t-i  taken  on  engrossment  and  third  reading  and 
determined  in  the  affirmative — yeas,  32  ;  nays,  1.  The  next 
day  —  April  4 — on  the  question,  "Shall  this  bill  pass  }  "  the 
yeas  were  ill,  and  the  nays,  2.  The  yea  votes  were  from  nine 
Northern  and  nine  Southern  states ;  the  nay  votes  from  one 
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Northern  and  one  Southern  state.  They  objected  to  the  mode, 
not  to  the  principle. 

In  tlio  House,  this  bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  without  amendment,  and  put  on  ppJOPgO  for  third 
reading.  Mr.  Pitkin  "spoke  more  than  an  hour  for  its  snjv- 
port."  On  ordering  to  third  reading  the  vote  was,  yeas,  1  "23  ; 
nays,  16.  It  "  was  forthwith  read  a  thin!  time  and  passed," 
and  became  law  for  years  afterwards.  Being  firmly  adhered  to, 
it  aeeninplisliod  its  purpose. 

The  unanimity  shown  in  the  vote  upon  this  bill,  if  it  could  be 
commanded  now  in  support  of  proper  means  for  the  refloating 
of  our  flag  at  sea,  would  cause  more  respect  for  the  name  ind 
fame  of  the  United  States  than  the  world  lius  ever  yet  aceorded. 
Such  a  manifestation  of  strength  as  well  as  resolution  would 
prove  a  happy  augury  of  success. 


CHAPTER   XV 

KXTKNKION    OF    RECH'KOCITY    BV    ACTS    AND    CONVE>TI( 

Principle*  of  Our  First  Treaty  of  Commerce.  Our  first 
treaty  .(  amity  and  commerce  was  made  with  the  United  Neth- 
erlands, October  8,  1782,  our  Commissioner  being  .John  .1 
It  was  ratified  by  the  Continental  Congress  and  proclaimed 
January  23,  1783.  It  was  made  with  the  third f-n  Inited 
States  of  America  by  name,  in  this  respect  setting  a  precedent. 
which  ( i  if.it  HritJiin  refused  to  follow.  The  princijilcs  of  this 
treaty,  set  forth  in  its  preamble,  read  thus  :  — 

The  contracting  parties  —  *•  desiring  to  ascertain  in  a  perma- 
nent and  equitable  manner,  the  rules  to  be  observed  relative  to 
the  commerce  and  correspondence  which  they  intend  to  establi? 
between  their  respective  States,  countries,  and  inhabitants,  have 
judged  that  the  said  end  cannot  be  better  obtained  than  by 
establishing  the  most  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  for  the 
basis  of  their  agreements,  aud  by  avoiding  all  those  burdensome 
preferences  winch  are  usually  the  sources  of  debate,  embarrass- 
ment, and  discontent ;  by  leaving  also  each  party  at  liberty  to 
make,  respeethie  commerce  and  navigation,  such  ulterior  regur 
lotions  as  it  shall  find  most  convenient  to  itself,  and  by  found- 
ing the  advantages  of  commerce  solely  upon  reciprocal  Ml 
and  the  just  rides  of  free  intercourse  ;  reserving  withal  to  each 
party  the  liberty  of  admitting  at  its  pleasure  other  nations  to  a 
participation  of  the  same  advantages."  • 

Respecting  duties  and  imposts  of  the  two  nations  —  these 
were  to  be  the  same  to  each  other  as  for  the  "most  favored 
nation." 


1  Tlio  treaty  with  Sweden  in  the  following  year,  made  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  for  the  "thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,"  was  drawn 
upon  the  same  lines  in  respect  to  preamble  and  articles, 
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After  the  making  of  the  first  shipping  reciprocity  Con  wn 
tion  —  that  with  England  in  1815  —  the  next  nation  to  obtain 
a  similar  favor  was  the  Netherlands.    March  20, 1818,  Congress 

rvivivr.l  from  tlir  President  u  IfeBlgC  '•relative  to  mir  rela- 
tions  with  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  to 
the  rcvisal  ami  modification  of  the  treaty  existing  between  the 
two  countries,  adapted  to  their  present  circumstances."  This 
was  referred  to  tin-  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
resulted  in  an  Act  of  Congress  hosed  substantially  on  that  of 
Mareh  8,  181*),  ami  in  addition  removed  our  dim-riminafrmg 
duties  dating  from  tin-  time  when  the  Netherlands  had  complied 
with  tliat  act.  No  Convention  was  made  until  1839.  Thus 
Holland  antedates  all  the  nations  that  followed  Great  Britain  in 
having  our  discriminating  duties  removed. 

improper  Chang*  <>f  Principle,  The  principle  of  our  first 
treaties  of  commerce  —  to  be  "  at  liberty  to  make,  respecting 
commerce  and  navigation,  such  ulterior  regulations  as  shall  be 
most  convenient,"  was  now  set  aside,  and  henceforth  the  prin- 
ciple was  to  be  the  one  that  England  had  dictated  — 
protect i» in  of  American  shipping.  John  Adams's  treaty  was 
good,  John  Quincy  Adams's  convention  was  bad. 

7V.7-'  ■•(  Reciprocity  Cowoettiiw  extended.  This  last  was 
made  char  from  the  negotiation  of  the  Convention  of  1818, 
which  wtf  one  "  Rejecting  Fisheries,  Boundary  and  Restora- 
tion of  Slaves,"  our  Commissioners  being  Albert  Gallatin  and 
Kieliard  Hush.  The  sixth  article  of  this  agreement  extended  the 
time  of  the  London  Convention  for  ten  years.  ComSdaring  how 
unsatisfactory  this  agreement  was,  and  how  confidently  Congress 
expected  their  last  Act  would  result  in  a  bottar  one,  it.  w:i-  i\ 
aelj  disappointing  that  our  Commissioners  were  obliged  to 
extend  the  time  or  obtain  DO  settlement  of  certain  important 
matters,  and,  as  usual,  our  negotiators  were  outgeneraled  or 
allowed  themselves  to  l>e  imposed  upon.  President  Monroe 
and  the  Senate  could  hut  ratify  their  work. 

Extract  from  the  Pntidenta  Message,  Dec.  1819.  "  At 
the  time  of  the  negotiation  for  the  remtWtd  of  the  commercial 
Convention,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  a 
hope   had   been   entertained    that  an   article  might    have  been 


agreed  upon  mutually  satisfactory  to  both  countries, 
ing,  ujhmi  principles  of  justice  and  reciprocity,  tlie  conme 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  Brit  i-di  posses- 
sions, as  well  in  the  West  Indies  as  uj»ou  the  continent  of 
North  America.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  Governments 
not  having  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  this  imjiortant 
interest,  those  of  the  United   Stal  veil  fur  the  i 

tion  Of  this  Government  the  proposals  which  hail  been  pre- 
sented to  them,  as  the  ultimate  offer  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government,  and  whieh  they  were  not  authorized  t«. 
On  their  transmission  lure,  they  were  examined  with  due  <h •Ulc- 
eration, the  result  of  whieh  was  a  new  effort  to  meet  tlie  views 
of  the  British  ( iovernment.  The  Minister  of  tlie  United  States 
was  instructed  to  make  a  further  proposal,  which  has  not  been 
accepted.  It  was,  however,  declined  in  an  anneal -le  manner. 
I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  further 
prohibitory  provisions  in  the  laws  relating  to  this  interest  may 

not  he  expedient." 

Tin   SuppUnu  ntory  Act  of  1820.    In  ooneequeDee  of  the 

foregoing  view nf  the  President  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  Sen- 
ate to  supplement  the  West  India  Act  of  1818.  It  provided 
KB  extension  •♦  to  all  the  ports  of  thy  British  West  Indies,  thr 
//"  ports  as  well  as  those  whieh  had  been  closed."  On  third 
reading,  this  bill  had  yeas,  40  ;  nays,  1.  It  passed  the  House, 
without  amendment,  94  to  25.  On  this  bill  Senator  Barbour, 
of  Va.,  spoke  as  follows :  — 

44  The  course  pursued  in  1818  '  was  in  conformity  with  strong 
recommendations  of  three  preceding  Presidents,  and  was  a  part 
of  that  settled  pnliey  by  whieh  this  country  will  in  future  be 
invariably  governed,  namely,  vnmility  uiul  rrrijirocity  among 
nations."  .  .  . 

The  law  of  1818  had  been  neutralized  in  part  by  British  port 
regulations  —  a  few  were  deelared  M  bee  ;  "  to  these  petty  plftoeti 
American  vessels  could  get  no  business,  but  we  had  to  clau 
British  vessels  to  them,  as  ours  were  permitted  to  enter  if  they 
wished.     Continuing  Senator  Barbour  said  :  — 

Relation  of  the  Miiriiw  to  the  Navy.  "The  hist  war  gave 
1  See  ebnpter  nv.  for  tbo  Act  of  1818, 
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proofs  that  its  growth  (the  uavy)  was  indissolubly  connected  as 
well  with  our  defense  as  glory.  All  the  theories*  all  the  gloomy 
prophecies  of  its  adversaries,  yielded  to  its  victories ;  and  while 
disaster  or  disgrace  overwhelmed  your  armies,  glory  perched  on 
your  naval  flag,  and  filled  the  earth  with  its  renown.  The  mur- 
mui  S  of  Inutility  were  instantly  clianged  for  hosannas  of  applause 
and  all  united  in  advocating  its  increase.  Sir,  how  is  th;it  policy 
to  be  realized  ?  Not  by  appropriating  millions  to  the  building 
of  ships,  hut  hy  un  t/rtirc  commercial  marine.  To  what  do  you 
owe  your  success  in  the  last  war  —  to  the  size,  the  structure,  or 
the  superior  number  of  your  vessels  V  No,  sir,  under  Providence, 
to  the  hardy,  brave,  and  experienced  sailors,  voluntarily  cnteriug 
your  serviee.  From  whence  are  you  to  draw  your  future  erews, 
if  you  suffer  other  nations  to  monopolize  that  share  of  maritime 
transportation  to  which  you  are  justly  entitled  '!  Ships  \s  it  limit 
sailors  are  built  only  for  erumics.  Sailors  irit/ioui  navigation, 
■  ■■■<t  >  risf.  Guard,  then,  with  ceaseless  vigilance,  this  nursery 
of  >  urn  safety  and  your  fame.  Or  retrace  your  policy  ;  sell  your 
ships,  before  they  are  taken,  to  the  highest  bidder;  recall  the 
millions  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the  Navy, 
but  not  yet  expended  ;  abandon  the  ocean,  where,  without  a 
Navy,  you  can  appear  only  to  be  insulted  and  oppressed.  la 
there  a  voice  out  of. Congress  in  favor  of  this  latter  course? 
Great  Britain  sacrifices  without  scruple  her  commerce  to  her 
navigation.  She  is  not  scrupulous  as  to  her  means  ;  lawful  or 
unlawful,  the  end  must  be  obtained.  Will  America  tamely  sur- 
render, and  without  a  Hlrugglff,  those  means  which  she  lawfully 
may  employ  —  and  to  whom  ?  To  the  very  Power  agaiust  whom 
prudence  and  exjierience  teach  us  to  guard.  .  ,  .  To  the  Navy 
I  look,  sir,  jus  a  great  bond  of  Union.  You  may  divide  territo- 
ries ;  you  may  claim  a  sectional  -bare  in  victories  by  land;  but 
a  Naval  victory  is,  from  its  nature,  indivisible.  We  may  be  told 
of  Hunker's  Hill,  or  llctinington,  or  Saratoga,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
on  the  other  of  the  Cowpens,  or  Guilford,  or  New  York,  or  New 
Orleans  ;  but  a  Naval  victory,  broad  as  the  element  on  which  it 
is  achieved,  diffuses  equal  joy  and  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
boundless  territories  of  the  Hepublic. 

<l  But  this  is  not  all.     Look  to  our  extensive  coasts  ;  has  not 
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nature  herself  prescribed  the  policy  we  should  pursue  ?     Every 
moral  OOMJdoratioB  r.itiii.-H  it.     In  this  mighty  shield    • 
tiin)  we  are  to  Dad  Paraafatj.     Standing  armies  become  useless. 
I  l;it  terrible  instrument  in  tl»e  hands  of  jwn*vr,  by  which  tho 
earth  ha^  laved,  will  be  rendered  useless  here ;  at  best 

they  can  In-  used  only  for  defense,  while  |  navy  asserts  our  rights 
or  chastises  their  aggression  wherever  winds  Mow  and  oceans 
roll."  .  .  . 

Good  Effect*  of  th>  .1/  »/ 1818.     "  It  appeal*  as  well  bj 
documents  on  our  table  as  from  testimony  of  the  heads  of  De- 
partments, that,  in  our  direct   intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
[merican  shipping  is  increasing,  in  a  most  flatlniing  ratio, 
since  the  ad<\  t/iin  policy  —  a  portion  of  whirl 

is  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  effects.1  Formerly,  the  advantage 
of  British  ships  over  American  arose  from  thee  ire  tt&tmt 
of  which  the  freight  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies 
was  a  most  valuable  part.  .  .  .  The  object  of  our  policy  is  to 
destroy  this  inequality,  and  do  justice  to  our  own  shipping. 
The  effect  already  produced  is  encouraging.  It  will  l>e  the  in- 
terest of  Great  Britain  to  negotiate  on  eipi.il  terms,  if 
nerve  enough  to  persevere.  The  hope  of  our  giving  way  may 
induce  bet  to  make  an  experiment  of  her  present  system  a  short 
time  longer.  Our  success  is  in  our  own  hands.  To  yield  b  to 
commit  our  character,  and  to  entail  the  yoke  Ujxtt  us  forever. 
To  persevere  is  to  triumph.  Between  such  alternatives  an  Ameri- 
can Senate  cannot  hesitate  in  its  choice." 

Retaliatory  Tonnage  Doty  on  French  Ships.  Inferring 
to  the  table  of  Entrances  of  Tonnage  in  chapter  xii.,  it  will 
be  seen  that  French  vessels  made  great  gains  after  1815,  includ- 
ing |810  and  part  of  1820.  These  were  unfair.  Soon  after 
tli.'  restoration  of  loyaltj  in  France,  the  Assembly  passed  an 
A.i  is  17  — for  the  practical  monopoly  of  French  commerce 
with  the  United  States.  Prohibitive  duties  were  put  u]»n  our 
principal  products,  unless  carried  by  French  vessels.  The  ship- 
owners  of  Boston,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
captains  of  American  vessels  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  ami 

1  See  talilc  nf  Kntriim-os  nt  American  Ports,  cbnptcr  xii.  page  183.    Note 
the  Hritifli  falling  off,  ami  Am. Hfattfl  g;<||> 
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other  bodies  petitioned  Congress  on  the  subject.  Represents  i  vr 
Thomas  Newton,  of  Va.,  in  a  brief  speech,  gave  an  exposition 
of  the  causes  which  rendered  it  expedient  to  pass  the  bill  which 
ho  liad  offered  on  the  subject :  — 

Thomas  Newton  fs  /Speech.  u  The  documents  laid  before 
Congress  showed  that  all  attempts  at  negotiation  had  failed. 
The  policy  of  the  United  States  had  been  just  and  liberal.  We 
had  offered  everything  that  could  be  offered,  on  terms  of  reci- 
procity, to  induce  France  to  abandon  her  policy,  so  injurious  to 
our  commercial  and  navigating  interest.  "Wo  had  offered  her 
the  same  terms  as  had  beeu  accepted  by  Russia,  by  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  the  Ilanseatic  cities  ;  but  we  had  offered  it  in 
vain. 

"  lie  was  very  sorry  that  it  became  his  duty  now  to  advocate 
a  policy  which  was  abhorrent  to  his  mind  —  that  of  restrictions 
on  commerce.  lie  was  happy  that  our  Government  had  shown 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  example  of  placing  commerce  on 
the  most  liberal  footing ;  but,  as  France  had  refused  to  recipro- 
cate that  liberality,  it  had  now  become  our  imperative  duty  to 
come  back,  in  regard  to  France,  to  the  policy  which  she  herself 
pannes.  In  consequence  of  her  illiberality  in  this  respect,  we 
arc  compelled  to  resort  to  the  measure  now  under  consideration. 
She  is  now  in  ]>ossessioii  of  a  positive  advantage  over  us,  by  her 
regulations.  Will  she  give  it  up  ?  It  has  been  already  shown 
tliat  she  will  not ;  and  she  will  continue  to  refi  ive   it  up 

until  she  finds  that,  by  persisting  in  it,  she  has  subjected  her 
own  commerce  to  inconvenience.  In  order,  therefore,  toennUe 
the  President  between  this  time  and  the  next  session  of  Congress 
to  negotiate  with  the  French  Government  to  some  effect,  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  this  bill.  There  is  in  the  bill  a  provision  that 
if  the  French  Government  feels  disposed  to  enlarge  its  policy  in 
regard  to  us,  all  restrictions  on  her  commerce  in  our  ports  will 
be  done  away  and  her  vessels  will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  as  those  of  Great  Britain  now 
are.  If  we  do  not  resort  to  this  measure,  the  door  of  negoti;, 
will  remain,  as  it  now  is,  shut  in  our  face.  These  considerations 
being  taken  into  view,  he  hoped  the  committee  would  see  the 
necessity  of  passing  this  bill.' 
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Duty  on  French  Ships  and  Vessels." 

"  IV'  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  in  lien  of  the  tonnage  duty  now  paid  on 
French  ships  or  ream  Is,  there  shall  be  paid  a  duty  of  flight  e-en  dollar* 
per  ton,  on  all  French  ships  or  vessels,  which  shall  be  entered  in  die 
United  States,  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  Provided. 
however,  that  nothing  contained  in  tikis  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  *  An  set 
to  repeal  ao  much  of  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  the  tonnage 
of  ships  and  vessels,  and  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported 
into  the  United  States,  as  imposes  a  discriminating  duty  on  ton 
between  foreign  vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  bet 
the  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels  and  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,'  to  French  ships  and  vessels,  and  the  goods 
imported  therein,  whenever  the  Government  of  France  shall  accede 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  referred  to." 

Sections  2  and  3  provide  for  collection  of  the:  duty,  and  for 
the  date  of  enforcement  — July  1,  1820.  Approved  May  15, 
1820. 

Griffin    qf  the    Trans- AO  an  tic    Sailing   "Pari  We 

have  referred  to  the  fact  that  tin-  Acts  of  1818  and  1820 
quite  protective  to  American  shipping,  while  to  the  British,  and 
afterward  to  the  French,  they  were  injurious,  as  appears  by 
the  table  of  port  entrances.  For  the  nonce  we  were  Testing 
from  "reciprocity."  Considerable  protection  against  England 
yet  remained,  while  our  law  would  soon  become  operative  on 
France.  Our  merchants  used  mostly  carriers  of  their  own,  and 
these  with  their  crews  had  neither  equals  nor  superiors  afloat. 
Nevertheless,  the  removal  of  the  ten  per  cent,  discrimination  in 
duties  on  imports  by  American  bottoms  was  sen  rely  felt,  since 
it  gave  freights  to  foreign  shipping,  aiid  compelled  our  vessels 
to  return  in  ballast.  Hitherto  our  trade  to  England  had  been 
mainly  to  London.  From  that  port  British  vessels  naturally 
commanded  the  freights  for  America.  However,  the  new  diffi- 
culty could  be  partially  overcome  by  a  change  of  ports  and  of 
return  traffic.  Immigration  from  the  British  Islands,  partic- 
ularly Ireland,  was  fairly  under  way.     The  best  port  for  this 
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\ras  Liverpool,  then  ambitious  of  rivaling  London.  Some  of 
(NUT  enterprising  shijMiwners  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting 
their  vessels  for  the  passenger  trade  and  bringing  immigrants 
Ed  place  of  ballast.  The  famous  Black  Hall  line  of  sailing 
"packet-ships,"  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  started  in 
1816.  In  1817  our  statistics  show  a  corresponding  gain  in 
tonnage  and  carriage.  For  thirty  years  following,  our  mer- 
chant1* engaged  in  forming  and  running  different  packet  lines 
of  large,  speedy,  and  superior  ships.  These  lines  ran  between 
some  of  ODC  larger  ports  and  the  principal  ports  of  Europe, 
their  sustaining  traffic  being  immigrant  passenger.  Their  ser- 
vices contributed  very  much  to  the  counteraction  of  the  bad 
effects  of  our  4i  reciprocity  "  Acts  and  Conventions.  To  op- 
pose this  trade,  the  British  subsidized  postal  steam  passenger 
lines ;  and  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  vrith  the 
luck  of  xftiji-j/rntcrtion  of  any  kind,  broke  up  and  swept  away 
all  our  world-renowned  sailing  packets,  and  substituted  Brin-li 
steamers,  British  merchants,  British  builders  and  underwriters 
for  Americans. 

Pioneering  in  Ocean  Steam  Navigation.  The  story  of  the 
first  effort  to  evolve  the  Ocean  Steamer  is  a  cheerless  one. 
Certain  citizens  of  New  York  built  a  ship  designed  for  a  sail- 
ing packet,  and  when  almost  completed,  she  was  purchased  by 
parties  belonging  in  Savannah.  Ga.,  with  the  object  of  fitting 
her  out  with  machinery  for  steam  navigation.  She  was  named 
u  Savannah,"  was  of  350  tons,  with  engines  of  00  horse-]>ower, 
applied  to  removable  side- wheels.  She  had  three  masts,  with 
spars  and  sails,  which  were  used  exclusively  in  heavy  weather. 
Shi-  sailed  first  to  Savannah,  and  thence  crossed  the  ocean  to 
Liverpool  in  May  and  June,  making  the  passage  in  22  days,  14 
of  these  under  steam,  in  the  year  1810.  She  extended  her 
trip  to  St.  Petersburg  and  thence  via  Copenhagen  to  Savannah, 
arriving  in  November.  Afterward  she  ran  between  Savannah 
and  New  York. 

At  the  time  the  Savannah  crossed  the  ocean,  the  British  had 
sent  no  steamer  to  sea.  but  that  year  they  put  on  a  line  between 
Holyhead  and  Dublin.  We  were  therefore  first;  and  had  onr 
Government  beOfl  wide  awake,  we  might  have  kept  the  lead  and 
gained  a  new  advantage. 
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The  u  Ocean  Steamship  Company."  Early  in  the  year 
1820  —  after  the  "Savannah"  had  returned  from  Europe  — 
Seuator  Sanford,  of  New  York,  u  presented  the  memorial  of 
the  '  Ocean  Steamship  Co.,'  of  the  city  of  New  York,  praying 
that  a  law  lie  passed  authorizing  the  issuing  of  registers  for 
their  steam  vessels  to  the  memorialists  in  their  oorporati  name, 
ami  authorizing  the  President  of    the  United  States  to  issue 

o nWau  m.  fib   paxaooa  ooaunmdbg  the  same.  ..v  n  any 

other  mo<le  to  invest  them  with  the  character  of  Public  ves- 
sels ;  and  also  allowing  the  usual  drawback  on  all  foreign  coals 
and  sea  stores  actually  consumed  and  to  be  consumed  on  board 
the  said  "  steam  packets,"  under  certain  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations ;  and  also  directing  the  Postmaster  (leneral  to  contract 
with  them  for  the  trail  six>rtation  of  the  public  fon&an  tnnils  ; 
and  the  memorial  was  read  and  referred  to  the  "  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  "  (of  which  Senator  Sanford  was 
Chairman). 

A  bill  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Grant  Certain  Privileges  to  The 
Ocean  Steamship  Co.,"  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  above  memo- 
rial, passed  the  Senate,  went  to  the  Mouse,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  recommitted,  that  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.,  might  leisurely 
examine  it.  McLean,  of  Kentucky,  who  moved  the  recommit- 
tal, and  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  opposed  its  passage  —  Gross,  of 
N.  Y.,  and  Newton,  of  Va.,  favored.  Mr.  Street,  of  N.  J., 
moved  to  discharge  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from  further 
consideration.  This  prevailed.  Thus,  the  same  Congress 
whose  action  was  eloquent  in  dealing  with  the  impositions  of 
England  and  France,  in  its  ignorance  and  prejudice,  tamed  its 
back  on  American  Steam  Navigation  and  served  the  cause  of 
British  advancement.  It  was  a  great  misfortune.  Ttctnt>!-tivt 
years  after  this,  Thomas  Butler  King,  of  Ga.,  introduced  and 
got  through  Congress  our  first  "  subsidy  "  bill  for  the  ereation 
of  lines  of  a  Mail  and  Naval  Steamers  "  —  after  England  had 
liad  several  years'  start. 

77ie  French  Government  makes  Terms.  No  time  was  lost 
by  France  in  seeking  a  restoration  of  her  suspended  trade,  1  D 
his  Message  of  Nov.  14,  1820,  the  President  said  :  — 

•*  An   attempt   has    been   made  with    the   Government    of 
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France,  to  regulate  by  treaty  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  on  the  principlo  of  reciprocity  and  equality.  By  the 
last  communication  from  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris,  we  learn  that  the  negotiation  had  been 
commenced  there  ;  but,  serious  difficulties  having  occurred,  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  transfer  it  to  the  United  States, 
for  which  purpose  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France  had 
been  ordered  to  repair  to  this  city.  ...  It  is  submitted  to  Con- 
gress to  decide,  until  such  arrangement  is  made,  how  far  it  may 
be  proper,  on  the  principle  of  the  act  of  the  last  session,  which 
augmented  the  tonnage  duty  on  French  vessels,  to  adopt  other 
measures  for  carrying  more  completely  into  effect  the  policy  of 
that  act." 

The  response  to  this  was  the  Act  of  March  3,  1821.  whi«  h 
extended  the  time  to  September  30th  for  the  Act  of  May  16, 
1820,  to  take  effect ;  and  provided  that  in  the  event  of  making 
a  Convention,  the  President  might,  by  Proclamation,  suspend 
the  act  of  May  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Much  time  was  wasted  by  the  French  Plenipotentiary  in  pre- 
senting and  discussing  treaty  matters  of  1803,  but  at  last  a 
simple  Convention  was  agreed  to,  which  i3  thus  mentioned  in 
the  Message  of  Dec.  3,  1822  :  — 

uOn  the  24th  of  June  last,  a  Convention  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce  was  concluded,  in  this  city,  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  by  Ministers  duly  authorized  for  the  pur|>ose." 

Accordingly,  the  Act  of  1820  against  the  French  was  sus- 
pended by  a  proclamation.  This  Convention  was  duly  ratified, 
and  is  in  force  at  the  present  time.  It  differs  from  other  agree- 
ments for  reciprocity  in  this :  a  maximum  of  extra  duties,  equal 
in  amount,  were  agreed  upon  for  both  parties,  which,  at  the  « ml 
of  two  years,  were  to  be  diminished  by  one  fourth,  and  so  from 
year  to  year.  The  Convention  took  effect  the  first  of  October, 
1822.  It  may  be  u  renounced  "  on  six  months'  notice  by  either 
party.  In  1875,  without  giving  any  notice,  the  French  Govern- 
in.  -nt.  attempted  to  enforce  a  return  to  discriminating  duties  to 
stay  the  decline  of  the  French  marine.  Our  Government  im- 
mediately objected.  It  could  object  only  to  the  lack  of  notice. 
The  French  resorted  to  bounties  on  building  and  running  vessels, 
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lot  not  a  word  of  objection  has  been  made  to  that,  nor  can  there 
be,  with  propriety,  every  nation  having  a  right  to  its  own  way 
of  industrial  defense.  Discriminating  duties  might  have  dam- 
aged us  less  than  the  bounties. 

liritish  Persistency  matched  at  last.  While  the  French 
met  our  countervailing  legislation  squarely  and  negotiated  fairly, 
the  British  resorted  to  avoidance,  and  to  the  use  of  influence  on 
Congress.  They  hoped  to  succeed  in  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  of 
1818  and  1820,  by  nrjrjmirHj,  th<"  North  to  the  South,  on  the 
ground  that  commerce  had  its  source  principally  in  the  S 
while  Navigation  developed  in  the  North.  But  tin-  main  depend- 
ence  was  in  a  free-port  system.  Quebec,  St.  Andrews  and  St 
John,  Halifax  and  the  ports  of  Bermuda,  were  opened  to  A. 
(tan  vessels,  and  through  these  ports  most  of  our  commerce  with 
the  liritish  West  Indies  was  being  conducted  when  the  Ait  of 
1820  stopped  traffic  until  all  the  closed  ports  should  be  opened. 
While  England  never  supposed  we  would  shut  our  ports,  as  a 
means  to  compel  the  opening  of  hers,  she  rested  in  the  belief 
that  this  "  free-jK>rt "  plan  would  completely  neutralise  any 
measure  we  might  enact.  Apropos  to  this,  the  President  said  in 
his  Message  of  1820  :  — 

"  The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  anil  on  the  continent,  have 
undergone  no  change  ;  the  British  Government  still  preferring 
to  leave  that  commerce  under  the  restrietion  heretofore  iui{Mtsed 
on  it,  on  each  side.  It  is  satisfactory  to  recollect  that  the 
rrstrainti  resorted  to  by  the  United  States  were  defensive  only, 
intended  to  prevent  a  monopoly  under  British  regulations,  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain."  .  .  . 

Memorials  and  Remonstrances.  The  Act  of  1820  was  not 
long  in  effect  before  the  British  Colonies  began,  through  their 
legislatures,  to  petition  Parliament  for  relief.  The  Assembly 
of  the  island  of  Grenada  declared  that  the  people  were  "  now 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  distress."  First  cause,  ,k  al- 
most total  interruption  of  our  commerce  with  the  United  States," 
a  good  market  for  rum,  etc.  ;  second  cause,  "  low  prices  in  mar* 
kets  to  which  we  have  access,"  etc. 

On  our  side,  in  March,  1822,  a  memorial  from  South  Caro- 
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lina  and  one  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Baltimore 
were  presented  in  the  Senate,  praying  a  repeal  of  the  restrictions 
on  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  etc.  These  were  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Kufus  King,  of  N.  Y., 
Chairman,  who  reported  in  vindication  of  our  policy,  and  offered 
a  resolution  which  passed  to  discharge  the  Committee  from  its 
fuiflii  r  n  moderation.  The  following  paragraph  is  from  Senator 
King's  report:  — 

M  Navigation  and  maritime  industry,  for  a  peculiar  reason,  call 
for  national  protection,  for  the  art  of  navigation  is  an  <  xjn  •I'aitt 
of  war,  as  well  as  of  commerce  ;  and  in  this  respect  differs  from 
every  other  branch  of  industry.  Though  it  was  once  doubted, 
doubt  no  longer  exists,  that  a  navy  is  the  best  defense  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  maxim  is  not  more  true  than  that  a 
naval  power  never  has  existed,  and  ca/i  never  exist,  without  <t 
commercial  marine,  hence  the  policy  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
tiding  the  ships  and  seamen  of  the  United  States." 

Public  Meetings  favoring  Persistency.  January  28,  1822, 
the  shipping  people  in  Boston  held  a  meeting  and  passed  resolu- 
tions sustaining  the  Government.  The  fifth  reads  thus  :  u  That 
to  repeal  tho  navigation  acts,  except  so  far  as  to  make  them  re- 
ciprocal with  such  nations  as  may  repeal  theirs  with  regard  to 
the  United  States,  would  be  destructive  of  the  carrying  trade, 
and  highly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity ;  that  it  would  be  surrendering  the  regulation  of  our  com- 
merce and  navigation,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Union,  into  the  hands  of  foreign  G'overnmoitx, 
whose  interest  it  is  to  destroy  the  latter  and  regulate  the  former 
to  suit  their  own  interests;  to  secure  to  themselves  the  whole 
carrying  trade  ;  consequently,  to  augment  their  naval  and  polit- 
ical power,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  control  our  exports,  to 
influence  our  negotiations  with  other  nations,  and,  finally,  to 
nndet  the  United  States  of  no  more  eonseqiienee  than  China 
and  Japan." 

The  Memorial  contains  this  statement :  "The  navigation  of 
this  country  lies  under  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  that 
of  foreigners,  owing  to  the  higher  print  of  labor,  and  of  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  materials  used  in  building  and  equipping  ves- 
sels, with  the  single  exception  of  lumber." 
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Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  also  sent  the  House  a  Memorial  with  these 

Iv<-sulntion» :  — 

1.  '•  That  we  have  witnessed  with  entire  approbation  the  measure! 
pursued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  State*,  especially  in  fAs 
year*  1818  and  1820,  for  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  with  fortigu 
nations. 

2.  "  That  in  our  opinion  the  navigation  acts  of  the  United  States  have 
heen  highly  favorable  to  our  merchant*,  shipowners,  and  mariners,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  American  tonnage,  and  favoring  the  employ- 
ment of  American  seamen. 

3.  "  That  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  acts  at  the  present  time  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  it  would 
place  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  in  a  more  favorable  situation  for 
commercial  enterprises  than  those  of  our  own,  and  would  thus  transfer 
the  whole  carrying  trade  to  foreign  nations  without  any  reciprocal  eon- 
cessions  on  their  part." 

Our  Experience  in  Pottering  Shipping,  Mr.  Newton,  of 
Va.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  reported  on 
these  Resolutions.  Reviewing  our  policy  as  to  commercial  inter- 
course from  the  beginning,  among  other  ]  joints  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  From  1783  to  1789,  without  national  regulation  of  trade  as 
a  defense  against  foreign  impositions,  was  a  jieriod  when  the 
state  of  our  affairs  caused  the  deepest  concern,  imports  greatly 
I'xiTi'di  1  exp  irl  .  anil  distress  spread  over  the  bind.  (  ton?  nftvv 
gation  seemed  doomed  to  utter  deeay.  From  1789  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  1812,  a  wonderful  recovery  of  fortune  supervi 
indu  tries  took  root,  and  enterprise  fully  employed  labor."  (In 
regard  to  navigation,  he  quoted  Pitkin  on  the  effect  of  discrimi- 
nation duties,  which  were  magical  for  our  Hag  at  sea  —  every- 
where.) "  The  warring  state  of  Europe  helped  somewhat,  but 
before  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  British  against  the  French, 
in  1798,  a  most  favorable  test  of  our  ship  encouragement  had 
been  made.  After  hostilities  began  our  losses  iu  shipping  soon 
became  ruinous.  From  the  6th  of  November,  1793,  to  the  28th 
of  March,  1794,  there  wero  seized  or  detained  in  British  ports, 
according  to  a  statement  made  in  Parliament,  the  astonishing 
number  of  six  hundred  vessels.  Afterward  our  losses  in  vessels 
were  as  follows :  — 
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"  Captures  by  the  British,  1803  to  1812  ....  917  vessels. 

"  by  the  French,  1803  to  1812  .  .  .  .  uA8  u 
■  by  tlie  Neapolitans,  1803  to  1812  .  .  47  ■ 
"       landing  in  Danish  courts      .     .     ■     .     .       70      ** 

Total 1592> 

M  The  above  account  presents  a  view  of  the  distressed  condi- 
tion lit'  our  foreign  commerce  when  we  were  said  to  bd  at  peace  — 
netjtral  —  with  all  nations.  The  sum  recovered  for  losses  in 
1793-94  fell  far  short  of  an  equivalent.  No  coni|>cn.satioJi  for 
captures  of  vessels  with  cargoes  from  1803  to  1812  was  ever 
BUtflt." 

■  Third  period  —  the  causes  of  the  war  were  many  ;  the 
principal  were  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  our  commerce.  As  a  young  nation,  Great  Britain 
determined  to  prevent  our  growth  openly  and  insidiouidy.  .  .  . 
This  war  opened  an  era  which  raised  and  gave  reputation  to  the 
arm  destined  to  protect  its  rights  ;  and  that  arm  will  bo  able  to 
protect  its  rights,  if  the  navigation  of  the  United  /States,  the 
nursery  of  its  strength  and  efficiency,  shall  not  be  sacrificed  by 
a  vacillating  policy." 

"  Sinee  the  close  of  the  war  is  the  only  period  since  1789, 
with  the  exception  of  fourteen  months  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  stood  in  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  to  each  other  —  too  small  a  portion  of  time  to  deduce 
what  may  ho  the  extent  ami  value  of  our  foreign  commerce." 

A  New  Order  of  Things.  **  A  new  spirit  of  industry  .and 
enterprise  has  arisen.  Great  Britain  is  looking  on  this  eventful 
period  with  no  little  solicitude ;  restrictions  imposed  by  her 
monopolizing  policy  are  so  effectually  retorted  as  to  inspire 
more  liberal  notions.  A  disposition  is  manifested  by  her  to 
meet  other  nations  on  the  ground  of  reciprocity,  and  trust  her 
success  in  commerce  to  free  and  open  competition.  To  acceler- 
ate this  happy  change,  to  realize  it,  the  measures  which  have 
wrought  that  disposition  should  not  bo  inconsiderately  aban- 
doned.'- .  .   . 

1  For  the  grand  total,  the  GOO  captures  prior  to  1794  should  be  included. 
The  same  would  be  2192  vessels  —  the  British  spoliation,  1517  in  all. 
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•Could  the  policy  whi  Kritish  Government  has  been 

steadily  pursuing  Ins  matured  and  carried  into  operation,  from 
the  apathy  of  nations  to  their  own  interests,  it  would  give  her 
the  ascendency  over  every  nation  in  every  market  of  the  I 
The  resources  of  every  nation  would  be  converted  into  the  means 
of  holding  it  in  vassalage.  ...  If  Great  Britain  could  acquire 
such  advantages  in  fair  compel  it  ion.  tfa  American  Government 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  ;  bttt  to  suffer  bar  to  sequin 
those  advantages  by  her  cupidity,  and  from  her  restr; 
system  on  American  navigation,  would  be  on  the  part  of  Ail 
Government  a  dereliction  of  even-  principle  of  sound  policy, 
and  a  palpable  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the  American 
people." 

Our  Early  Credulity.  It  is  singular,  that  any  of  our  early 
statesmen  could  believe  tint  all  that  ih  nmmmmjf  In  Beerae 
"  fair  competition  "  and  England's  desistanec  from  striving  un- 
fairly for  commercial  ascendency  was  merely  to  get  her  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  practice  reciprocation  of 
non-protection  and  non-regulation  —  of  commerce.  "When  <1  id 
an  agreement,  with  its  seal,  ever  make  an  honest  man  ?  We 
shall  srr  farther  on  how  the  British  took  off  her  ship  protee- 
tion  —made  by  Parliament  —  and  substituted  for  it  tho  equally 
efficient  armor  supplied  by  Lloyds,  and  other  institutions. 

The  British  Government  relaxes.  It  was  the  belief  of 
Madison,  in  1704,  that  a  persistent  course  of  trade  regulation 
would  bring  England  to  terms.  She  had  fallen  foul  of  France 
to  preserve  monarchy ;  her  military  needs  would  become  press- 
ing and  must  be  supplied.  We  did  not  act  then,  but  when 
another  occasion  presented  itself  our  action  succeeded.  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  En  Ids  Message  of  L822,  announced: — 

"  Since  your  last  session,  the  prohibition  which  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies,  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  this  continent,  has 
been  removed.  Satisfactory  evidence  having  been  adduced  that 
the  ports  of  those  colonies  had  been  opened  to  the  vessels  of 
the  United  States  by  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament,  bearing 
date  on  the  24th  of  June  last,  on  the  conditions  specified 
therein.     I  deemed  it  proper,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  of  the 
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last  session  (May  6),  to  declare  by  Proclamation  bearing  date 
of  24th  of  August  last,  that  the  ports  of  the  United  Slates 
should  thenceforward,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  be  open  to  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  employed  in 
that  trade,  under  the  limitation  specified." 

Senator  Johnson,  of  La.,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Com- 
merce in  1827,  stated  the  matter  thus :  — 

u  In  1822,  England  partially  opened  her  ports  to  us.  She 
selected  a  few  articles  of  primary  necessity,  which  we  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  to  her  —  flour,  biseuit,  rice,  live  stock,  and 
lumber,  upon  which  to  impose  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the 
price  in  our  market;  and  this  trade  was  limited  to  I  ft 
trade.  In  consideration  of  this  restricted  traffic,  our  ports  were 
opened  to  a  diirrt  intercourse  with  her  colonies,  for  nil  (heir 
production*.  But  although  she  was  carefid  to  limit  us  to  a 
direct  trade,  she  immediately  demanded  not  to  be  hrrxrlf  lin 
to  it.  Reciprocity  was  our  only  object.  We  intended  to  yield 
nothing.  Britain  demanded,  also,  that  the  existing  discriminat- 
ing duty  be  removed  from  their  vessels  (coming  from  the 
colonies),  although  by  their  act  no  discriminating  duties  or 
charges  were  removed,  nor  any  evidence  furnished  that  none 
existed  [there]  ;  the  British  Minuter  was  unwilling  to  give  as- 
sui  ,uioes  on  the  subject.  But  the  President  not  having  power 
to  repeal  an  existing  law,  unless  they  had  furnished  the  evi- 
dence that  no  higher  duties  nr  charges  existed  in  the  colonial 
ports  on  American  vessels  and  merchandise  than  on  their  own* 
a  communication  was  immediately  made  to  the  British  Min- 
ister, whose  reply  afforded  rather  scant  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Our 
Act  of  1823  was  passed  with  great  unanimity.  That  law  gave 
the  President  power  to  remove  the  discriminating  duty  on  con- 
dition, in  effect,  that  no  higher  duties  were  imposed  on  our 
articles  than  those  coming  from  any  other  place.  Here  the 
ground  mi  directly  taken  by  the  American  Government,  "all 
the  branches  concurring,"  that  our  discriminating  duty  was  only 
a  fair  tgwxdt  >tt  for  the  limited  trade  which  she  gave  us,  in  a 
few  articles,  burdened  with  a  heavy  duty." 

Our   Act  of  1823,  Responsive  to  British  Act  of  1822. 
This  bill,  drawn  by  the  Administration,  considered  by  the  Senate 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  by  Mr.  IWboor,  of 
Va.,  "  To  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
L'uited  States  and  certain  British  colonial  ports,"  —  provided 
as  follows :  — 

Section  1.    Hint  from  mid  after  March  %  IS- I.  the  first,  second, 
and  thin!  sections  of  the  Act  of  April,  1.S1S,  anil  also  that  of  Mar 
1820,  shall  he  suspended  for  and  during  the  continuance   of  this 
etc.,  as  to  intercourse  between  our  own  and  certain  enumerated  1 
lab  colonial  ports.     Sec.  2.    That  our  ports  shall  be  open  to  any  Brit- 
ish vessel  coming  directly  from  any  British  colonial  port,  and  navi- 
gated by  a  master  and   tin™-  fourths  of  crew  British  *  objects,  with 
imports  of  the  growth,  produeu,  or  manufacture  of  any  of  Raid  colonies, 
like  import!  not  being  prohibited  from  elsewhere,  and  whirl]   may  be 
exported  from  any  of  said   enumerated   ports,  un   equal  terms  in  our 
vessel*.     Sec.  3.   On  proof  given  the  President  that  the  vessels  of 
both  parties  are  upon  equal  footing  a  .  lie  shall   issue  a  Pro- 

clamation, etc.  Sec.  4.  British  vessels  must  bring  only  British  goods. 
Sec.  5.  It  nliall  be  lawful  to  export  to  said  ports  our  own  goods,  but 
if  exported  in  British  vessels  bonds  shall  be  given  to  bind  them  where 
cleared  for.  Sec.  6.  Tins  Ait,  unless  repealed,  altered,  or  amended 
by  Congress,  shall  continue  in  force  so  long  as  enumerated  British 
ports  shall  be  open  to  our  vessels  under  British  Act  of  24th  of  June 
last.  But  if  at  any  time  a  British  Act,  or  order,  -hill  cloM  any  of 
said  ports,  then  the  President  shall  make  Proclamation  of  the 
whereupon  each  and  every  provision  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to  operate. 
Any  British  j>orts  opened  to  our  vessels  by  future  Act  or  order  to  lie 
classed  with  the  enumerated. 

British  OJycrtionx.  The  British  deemed  it  their 
to  regulate  the  trade  between  the  colonics  and  the  M  States ; 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  our  Act  of  1828.  They  Mr  it  ne- 
cessary to  pass  later  regulations  containing  new  provision!,  par- 
ticularly as  our  own  Treasury  Department  had  issued  a  circular 
to  rnllrriu,  -  i  S> •  | .( r i , 1 1  m •  i  24)  directing  thai  aKea  ■  iniirs  and 
light  money,  of  94  cents  per  ton,  be  charged  to  British  vessels  j 
and  that  the  discriminating  duty,  of  ten  per  cent.  r. rti-i,  mi 
merchandise  imported,  be  also  levied  and  collected.  This  was 
done  to  even  up  conditions  of  trade,  the  British  act  having 
admit  t.-d  British  and  Canadian  flour  free,  but  burdened  Amer- 
ican flour  with  111. 05  per  bbl.  duty.  Our  Act  of  1823  provided 
for  equal  terms  in  import  duties  —  no  country  or  colony  to  be 


; 
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favored  —  no  flag  preferred,  and  the  trade  to  be  direct,  but  no 
Proclamation  to  put  the  law  in  force  could  be  issued  while  the 
British  Ai it  stood  unchanged.  A  Treasury  circular  of  25th 
August,  1823,  confirmed  the  alien  duties.  .Meanwhile  an  ojmju 
trade  continued  under  the  Proclamation  of  August,  1822,  not- 
withstanding that  we  had  not  fully  accepted  the  British  Act  of 
1822,  and  they  had  rejected  our  Act  of  1823,  and  had  retaliated 
our  discriminating  tonnage  and  impost  duties. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Rush  was  charged  with  a  negotiation  in 
1824,  under  instructions  conforming  to  our  Act  of  1823.  The 
British  negotiator  proposed  different  grounds  of  action,  pretend- 
ing that  our  Act  of  1823  contained  principles  which  could  not 
be  sanctioned.  Mr.  Rush  was  not  at  liberty  to  consider  new 
propositions,  so  his  mission  failed.  Mr.  King  was  then  sent  as 
Minister  to  England,  but  was  delayed  by  sickness,  and  mean- 
time Parliament  passed  another  act  containing  new  terms  — 
the  Act  of  July  5,  1825,  or  u  Huskisson's  Act."  Its  meaning 
in  certain  parts  was  not  clear  to  the  Administration,  and  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  sent  to  get  explanations,  but  Mr.  Canning  refused 
"any  renewed  negotiations."  Mr.  Silsbee,  of  Mass.,  thus 
summed  up  its  provisions :  — 

"  If  we  would  allow  the  %'essels  of  Great  Britain  to  come  to 
our  ports  from  every  quarter  of  the  rfnhr,  and  to  import  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  every  part,  then,  forsooth, 
they  would  allow  us  to  go,  from  this  country,  with  certain  enu- 
merated articles  of  our  produce,  direct  to  the  colonies,  and  from 
thence  to  any  foreign  country,  except  the  dominions  of  (in  at 
Britain,  and  thence  back  to  the  United  States.  For  this  pre- 
scribed route  to  us,  wo  were  to  admit  the  vessels  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  of  its  possessions,  coming  from,  and  laden  with  any 
and  every  article  of  the  produce  or  w  lure  of  any  part 

of  the  globe,  into  our  ports,  on  ■  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation."' 

This  new  proposition  was  a  fresh  dictation.  Only  a  few 
colonial  ports  were  opened ;  no  discriminating  duties  were  to 
exist  |  the  act  to  take  effect  January  1,  1820  ;  if  we  did  not 
accept  it,  the  open  ports  would  be  reclosed.  And  that  was  the 
result,  accomplished  by  an  order  in  Council,  July  27,  taking 
effect,  December  1,  182G. 
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Remarking  upon  this  movement,  which  to  our  Govern  ■ 
seemed  summary,  in  his  Annual  Message  of  December  4,  1827, 
the  Pki  si.hnt  said :  "  But  be  the  motive  for  the  interdict iou 
what  it  may,  the  British  Government  have  manifested  no  dis- 
position, either  by  negotiation  or  by  corresponding  legislative 
enactments,  to  recede  from  it,  and  we  have  been  given  distinctly 
to  understand  that  neither  of  the  bills  wlii«  li  were  under  tlie 
consideration  of  Congress  at  their  last  session  would  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  in  their  concessions  to  have  been  regarded  by 
any  relaxation  from  the  British  interdict."  He  then  refers  to 
!  'reclamation  of  March  17,  1827,  under  which  the  laws  of 
1818  and  1820  were  again  in  full  force  through  the  pro  visions 
of  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  1823,  upon  and  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  1826.  Manifestly  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  opened  our 
ports  at  all  until  the  two  Governments  had  agreed.  The  Brit- 
ish left  open  the  North  American  ports,  as  they  meant,  if  pos- 
sible, to  build  up  the  Provinces  at  the  espeOMof  the  ••  States." 

How  Furtiinr  farr/red  the  British.  Our  country  was  not 
wanting  in  co-workers  with  the  British  Ministry.  Such  was 
Samuel  Smith,  of  Md.,  a  shipper  of  Baltimore,  who  was  ever 
ly  to  insist  that,  we  accept  the  acts  of  Parliament.  For  in- 
stance, in  1826,  he  presented  to  the  Senate  a  memorial  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Baltimore,  praying  a  repeal  of  all 
restrictions  on  British  colonial  trade.  It  had  been  reported  ad- 
versely, nevertheless  the  Senator  had  sufficient  influence  to  get 
it  out  of  hand  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  chairman. 
However,  his  bill  for  repeal  of  our  Acts  of  1818  and  1820,  and 
acceptance  of  the  British  Act  of  1825,  miscarried  at  an  early 
stage.  Senator  Johnson,  of  La.,  said  of  Mr.  Smith  in  a  Bp 
1827,  "His  mind  is  not  trammeled  by  professional  learning. 
He  marches  boldly  up  to  the  question,  assumes  his  premises, 
and  jumps  to  his  conclusions.  The  labor  of  research,  and  the 
patience  of  investigation,  are  equally  unnecessary  and  unknown 
to  him."  Yet,  to  Mr.  Smith  wo  are  indebted,  originally  and 
principally,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  early  encouragement  given 
to  our  navigation.  The  British  desired  this  ;  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  our  system  was  wrong ;  our  navigation  should  float  on 
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its  own  bottom  or  sink,  therefore,  no  help  should  be  given  to 
it.  Adam  Smith,  the  Scotch  savant,  commended  the  naviga- 
tion laws  of  his  country,  because  they  secured  its  independence 
and  its  power,  but  Samuel  Smith,  the  American  politician, 
would  commit  the  independence  and  the  power  of  his  country 
to  chance,  and  to  the  mercy  of  its  cunning  enemy. 

Here  we  may  suspend  the  story  of  legislative  effort  for  reci- 
procal benefits  in  colonial  intercourse,  and  tell  how  "  recipro- 
city "  occupied  Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  mean  time. 
With  the  British  Government,  this  matter  seemed  to  have  the 
fascination  of  a  game  —  any  plays  good  that  were  likely  to  beat 
the  "  Yankees." 
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Continuance  of  the  Reciprocity  Policy.  The  first  recipro- 
city act  of  1815,  authorizing  the  Convention  of  London,  was 
repeal rd  l.v  u  art  of  March  3,  1819,  to  take  effect  January 
1,  1824,  after  which  date  no  conventions  were  to  bo  made,  and 
mir  early  policy*  09  the  termination  of  existing  Convention*, 
was  to  be  reinstated.  Only  a  few  nations  had  made  Conven- 
tions and  their  terms  would  soon  end.  This  step  towards  inde- 
pendence of  Kngland  was  taken  by  the  same  Congress  that 
passed  the  Act  of  1818,  closing  our  ports  to  vessels  coming  from 
ports  that  were  closed  to  ours.  No  debate  is  recorded.  A 
few  months  before  this  act  the  London  Convention  had  been 
extended  for  ten  years,  without  change  or  amendment  as  to 
colonial  trade.  This  was  unexpected  and  displeasing.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  what  had  been  refused  to  us  in  1815  would  be 
granted  in  1819.  The  British  took  time  by  the  forelock.  A 
convention  respecting  the  fisheries  was  under  consideration  in 
London,  and  it  occurred  to  our  wide-awake  rival  to  insist  on 
extension  of  term  of  the  reciprocity  agreement.  As  usual,  our 
Commissioners  yielded.  The  repealing  act  was  a  strong  re- 
buke. 

In  his  annual  message  following,  the  President  referred  to 
the  disap|)ointment  of  the  country  in  consequence  of  this  sharp 
turn  of  diplomacy.  So  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our 
Government  had  wearied  of  British  obstinacy,  and  intended  to 
wind  up  our  unsatisfactory  experiment,  in  obligating  ourselves 
to  cease  the  regulation  of  commerce  for  the  protection  of  navi- 
gation. Hut  Senator  Smith,  of  Md.,  who  had  advocated  live 
repeal  of  our  discriminating  duties  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
was  alert  for  an  occasion  to  revive  his  "  reciprocity  "  hobby. 
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Unwise  Revival  of  First  Act.  In  the  Annual  Message 
of  1 823  there  was  nothing  whatever  on  the  subject  of  naviga- 
tion. Prcsuraably.no  reason  existed  for  its  uieutiou.  How- 
ever, Senator  Smith  thought  differently.  December  29,  1823, 
he  got  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  tardive  and  to  continue  in  force 
certain  acts  relative  to  discriminating  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage.     It  was  referred  to  his  own  Committee  —  Finance. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  he  had  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  early  operatiou  of  discriminating  duties  —  they 
had  built  up  our  marine  speedily.  But,  he  contended,  when 
other  nations  began  to  adopt  this  expedient,  and  whenever 
peace  prevailed,  we  lost  our  advantage.  He  knew  right  well, 
of  course,  that  our  duties  were  intended  to  countervail,  and  to 
compensate,  inequality  of  footing.  They  might  be  insufficient 
at  times,  but  the  remedy  was  increase,  not  repeal.  Tin-  princi- 
ple  of  our  early  law  was  sound  ;  its  faults  if  any  were  due  to 
misapplication  or  shortcoming.  Mr.  Smith's  logic,  was  peculiar. 
For  instance,  speaking  of  the  operation  of  the  u  Jay  Treaty," 
in  which  we  agreed  that  England  might  countervail  our  duties, 
but  if  she-  did,  that  we  should  not  increase  ours  to  meet  hers, 
he  argued,  that  "  it  showed  us  that  British  ships  would  get 
all  the  employment,  while  we  retained  our  discriminative  law." 
This  was  contradicted  by  his  correct  opening  statement,  that  our 
discriminations  "acted  like  magic"  to  secure  our  vessels  em- 
ployment, lie  then  misstates  fact:  .  .  .  "They  (British  ships) 
could  carry  goods  the  whole  amount  of  freight  cheaper  than  our 
vessels."  If  this  were  true,  why  did  the  British  need  to  coun- 
tervail our  duties  ?  If  they  did  not  need  to,  why  did  they  ? 
And  how  could  we  expect  to  compete  successfully  with  duties 
off  on  both  sides?  Before  our  duties  were  put  on,  1789,  our 
carrying  trade  was  in  decay.  England  had  no  discriminating 
■lntics  then.  Our  duties,  when  adopted  rebuilt  our  fleets,  and 
imni  Miirut'.-d  our  carrying  power.     In  1793,  England 

warred  with  France;  we  were  neutral.  By  violating  neutral 
rights,  there  was  a  chance  to  minimize  our  carrying  power,  or 
to  run  our  flag  off  the  sea.  Great  Britain  availed  hersell  of 
the  opportunity.  In  less  than  five  months  she  seized  or  de- 
tained six  hundred  of  our  vessels.     So  we  made   the  "Jay 


Treaty  "  — to  stay  on  land  more,  on  the  sea  less.  Mr.  Smith, 
unfortunately,  h;ul  a  private  interest  that  unfitted  him  for  pub- 
lic duty  where  shipping  was  concerned.  His  hniinni  interests, 
those  of  an  exj»ort  merchant,  inclined  him  to  court  foreign  fa- 
vor, ;m<l  must,  1m-  protected  whether  tin  marine  of  the  country, 
with  all  its  usefulness,  advantage,  and  importance,  survived  or 
perished. 

On  motion,  the  bill  was  postponed.  On  being  taken  op 
again,  without  a  discussion  of  its  merits,  it  was  passed. 

Provi-  •he  Bill  of  1824.     The  first,  M ood,  Knd  tliird 

sections  relate  to  the  Netherlands,  Prussia.  Hamburg,  Lubec, 
Bremen,  Oldenburg,  Norway,  Sardinia,  and  Russia  by  name. 
Provisions  are  for  the  reciprocal  suspension  of  discriminative 
duties  of  tonnage,  or  impost  on  the  produce  or  manufactures 
said  nations,  it  imported  in  vessels  truly  and  wholly  belonging 
to  them.  These  suspensions  to  continue  as  long  as  the  ships 
and  cargoes  of  the  United  States  shall  lie  exempt  from  like  dis- 
criminative duties  in  ports  of  said  nations.  Section  four  ai 
plies  to  any  country  —  it  follows  :  — 

"  That  upon  satisfactory  evidence  being  given  to  tlio  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  government  of  any  foreign  nation,  that  no 
discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed  or  levied 
within  the  ports  of  tlic  said  nation  upon  vessels  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  upon  merchandise,  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture thereof,  imported  in  the  same,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  foreign  discriminating 
duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  within  the  United  States,  are,  and  shall 
be  suspended  and  discontinued,  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  of  the  said 
nation,  and  the  merchandise  of  its  produce  or  manufacture  imported 
into  the  United  StAtes  in  the  same ;  the  said  suspension  to  take  effect 
from  the  time  of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  continue  ho  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  merchandise  as 
aforesaid,  thereon  laden,  shall  he  continued  and  no  longer." 

Several  of  the  immediate  bene  fie  iaries  of  this  act,  all  small 
shipowning  countries  but  Russia,  did  not  enter  into  conventions 
for  several  years.  Our  great  country  with  its  numerous  ports 
was  thus  opened  for  freights  to  a  group  of  little  shipowning 
countries  thickly  inhabited  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
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coming  from  interior  countries  also  thickly  populated.  The  es- 
sence of  the  business  was  to  tempt  these  countries  to  admit  our 
products,  particularly  tobacco,  at  as  liberal  duties  as  possible, 
in  return  for  the  admission  of  their  vessels  on  the  same  terms  as 
our  own  into  our  many  ports.  77iis  course  miyht  reduce  freights. 
If  it  killed  our  marine,  no  matter.  It  is  a  century  now  since 
this  sacrifice  of  American  dapping  was  first  devised  in  special 
export  interests  ;  and  our  situation  to-day  has  resulted,  in  great 
measure,  from  the  studies,  the  tactics,  and  the  principles  of  en- 
terprising people  hound  to  accumulate  fortunes  iu  foreign  trade, 
indifferent  to  questions  of  state,  attentive  only  to  market  re- 
ports, and  the  capture  of  the  current  coin. 

An  Olive  Branch  for  England.  We  have  said  that  England 
refused  to  accept  our  Act  of  1823  as  a  solution  of  the  question 
of  colonial  intercourse,  and  that  she  responded  through  her  Act 
of  1825,  in  which  a  new  proposition  was  offered  in  the  nature 
of  an  ultimatum.  We  did  not  accept  the  Act  of  1825,  and,  in 
1826,  the  British  reclosed  the  ports  which  they  had  opened  in 
1822,  except  those  in  the  provinces.  The  new  proposition  of 
1825  had  l>een  first  presented  to  our  Government  by  Norway 
in  1822.  That  couutry  passed  an  ordinance  to  admit  our  ves- 
sels with  cargoes  from  any  part  of  the  world,  free  of  discrim- 
inating duties,  if  we  would  reciprocate.  A  special  message  of 
the  President,  May  1,  1822,  laid  this  proposition  before  Con- 
gress. The  result  was  a  proclamation,  August  21  luring 
the  vessels  of  Norway  entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  Act  of 
1815,  — also  to  those  of  the  Act  of  1817,  —  it  having  been  de- 
termined, presumably,  not  to  adopt  the  enlargement  of  policy 
suggested.  This  was  the  policy  that  the  British  Ministry  had 
concluded  to  insist  upon  —  as  good  for  British  commerce,  as 
for  Norwegian. 

In  1825,  some  months  before  the  British  Act,  John  Quinoy 

Adams,  who  had  lieen  Mr.  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State,  became 
President.  The  West  India  matter  was  an  inherited  difficulty. 
Mr.  Adams  was  ambitious  of  settling  it.  He  had  been  a  poli- 
tician or  diplomat  all  his  life  —  Minister  to  England  and  other 
countries,  leading  Commissioner  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  and  in  making  the  reciprocity  Convention  of  1815.    He 
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was  a  believer  in  the  non-protection  of  American  f hipping, 
HDOgh  t  In.*  high  protection  of  manufactures  claimed  his  devo- 
tion. If  Congress  could  put  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand,  he 
thought,  — some  new  sacrifice  of  navigation  that  he  could  lay 
on  the  altar  in  Downing  Street,  —  he  might  get  the  WImI  Indies 
opened.  He  knew  that  the  British  Act  of  1825  required  pas 
mission  for  British  vessels  to  enter  our  ports  from  those  of  every 
country  on  the  globe,  with  cargoes  of  merchandise,  the  fruits  of 
the  industry  of  every  people  on  earth.  He  knew  that  "  reci- 
procity "'  with  the  ••  States*'  was  a  British  scheme,  and  that  I 
land,  in  1824,  had  passed  acts  looking  to  reciprocity  with 
Prussia  and  other  countries  of  Northern  Kurope.  1 1*  would 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  We  had  for  years,  in  common 
with  most  dapping  nations,  reserved  the  indirect  commerce  and 
navigation  for  our  own  people  and  vessels.  This  reservation 
was  perfect  protection  against  foreign  competition  in  our  inter- 
course with  many  countries  and  communities  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  export  trade.  For  instance,  when  we  opened  the 
trade  with  China  in  1785,  only  Chinese  vessels,  or  our  own 
could  take  part  in  it.  China  having  no  ships,  the  trade  and 
ii  ;i asportation  belonged  to  us.  The  British  proposition  was, 
that  we  permit  their  vessels  to  compete  for  freights  from  all 
non-British  countries  to  our  own,  and  from  our  country  to  all 
in  the  world.  In  effect,  to  stake  the  existence  of  our  naviga- 
tion on  the  success  of  its  bare  eomj>etition.  We  were  not 
obliged  to,  therefore  why  should  we?  Tin-  principle  of  every 
nation  carrying  its  own  merchandise  to  market,  or  of  every 
nation  sending  for  what  it  wanted,  by  its  own  ships,  so  emi- 
nently proper,  would  never  have  permitted  Great  Britain  to 
acquire  her  present  supremacy  in  navigation.  Minister  IIus- 
kisson  saw  this,  but  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Adams  did  not  look 
so  far  ahead,  for  he  saw  nothing  of  loss  to  his  country  in  letting 
dof  a  tin-  bars  to  the  British,  to  both  fetch  and  carry  for  every 
community  on  earth,  in  American  commerce.  England,  cer- 
tainly, would  be  ple:ised  to  accept  the  contemplated  offering  — 
her  own  proposition  of  1825 — accordingly,  he  suggested  it  to 
Congress  on  grounds  of  friendship,  liberality,  and  philosophy, 
and  it  passed  into  history  as  the  fixed  American  Policy  ! 
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Ertract  from  the  Annual  Message  of  1825.  "  Tl 
of  the  United  States  in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  all 
nations  has  always  been  of  the  most  lilwral  character.  In  the 
mutual  exchange  of  their  respective  productions,  they  have 
■tataiin-il  ;il together  from  proMbitioilfl :  they  have  interdicted 
themselves  the  power  of  laj-ing  taxes  upon  exports,  and  when- 
ever they  have  favored  their  own  shipping,  by  special  prefer- 
ences or  exclusive  privileges,  in  their  own  ports,  it  has  been 
only  '  with  a  view  to  countervail  similar  favors  and  exclusions 
granted  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  been  engaged  in 
traffic,  to  their  own  people  Off  .-hipping,  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  ours." 

"  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  last  war,  a  propfllftl  was 
fairly  made  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1M.1,- 
to  all  the  maritime  nations,  to  lay  aside  the  system  of  retaliat- 
ing restrictions,  and  to  place  the  shipping  of  both  parties  to  the 
common  tnule  on  a  footing  of  equality,  in  respect  to  duties  of 
tonnage  and  imposts.  This  offer  was  partially  and  successively 
accepted  by  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  the  Hanseatie 
Cities,  Prussia,  Sardinia.  Oldenburg,  and  Russia.  It  was  also 
adopted,  under  certain  modifications,  in  our  late  commercial 
convention  with  France.  And  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the 
8th  of  January,  1824,  it  has  received  a  new  confirmation  with 
all  the  nations  who  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  willing  to  abide  in 
reciprocity  by  it.  I»ut  all  these  regulations,  whether  established 
by  treaty,  or  by  municipal  enactments,  are  still  subject  to  one 
important  restriction." 

M  The  removal  of  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  of  im- 
post is  limited  to  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu- 
facture of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  or  to  such 
articles  as  are  most  usually  first  shipped  from  her  ports.  It 
will  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  even 
this  remnant  of  restriction  may  not  be  safely  abandoned,  and 
whether  the  general  tender  of  equal  competition  made  in  the 
Act  of  8th  January,  1824,  may  not  be  extended  to  include  all 
articles  of  merchandise  not  prohibited,  of  what  country  soever 

1  Thui  U  inaccurate.     The  idea  of  protection  also  entered  our  laws, 
1  We  hare  shown  that  this  act  was  in  response  to  British  coercion. 
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tlit-v  may  1x3  the  product  or  manufacture.  Propositions  to  thii 
effect,  have  been  made  to  us  by  more  than  one  European  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  probable  that,  if  once  established  by  legislation 
or  compact  with  any  distinguished  maritime  state,  it  would 
recommend  itself,  by  the  experience  of  its  advantages  to  the 
general  accession  of  all." 

The  Error  of  Adams's  Argument.  The  "countervailing" 
theory  of  our  discriminating  duties  is  incorrect.  It  is  not  a  de- 
duct inn  from  nil  the  farts  in  the  ease,  but  from  a  very  few.  Ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  if  u  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  been 
engaged  in  traflie"  had  not  "granted  favors  and  exclusions  to 
t  In -ir  own  people  or  shipping"  there  would  have  been  no  occasion, 
when  our  government  began,  or  before  that  time,  to  set  up  a 
system  of  discriminating  duties.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
to  "  countervail."'  When  England  enacted  her  famous  u  y 
gation  Law,"  the  object  was  to  acquire  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  carrying  trade  done  by  the  Dutch,  a  nation  that  had  no  dis- 
criminating duties  at  the  time.  But  the  Dutch  were  carrying 
largely  in  British  commerce,  and  in  that  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  on  the  principle  of  doing  it  cheapest.  The 
British  Act  first  secured  the  carrying  of  their  own  commerce, 
their  naval  power  supporting  their  law;  then  its  effective  ten- 
ilrmy  operated  to  monopolize  shipbuilding  and  navigation. 
When  our  new-born  uation  came  to  engage  in  commerce,  it 
found  —  what  ?  Duties  that  must  be  countervailed  ?  Of  a 
<cit  lintv  it  did,  but  what  else?  Exclusions  of  all  kinds,  both 
of  vessels  and  of  commodities.  We  did  not  countervail  •:. 
sions.  We  found  what  was  worse  than  discriminating  duties 
and  exclusions  of  law  to  contend  with  —  old  and  wealthy  mari- 
time nations,  some  of  them  with  long-standing  agencies  in  every 
commercial  centre,  complete  organization  of  interests,  banking, 
insurance,  and  brokerage;  ample  capital  at  low  interest  rates, 
wages  of  shipwrights  and  seamen  at  half  price  \  the  business 
world  full  of  prejudice  against  Republican  Government.  At. 
home,  every  industry  was  prostrate,  neither  money  nor  credit  to 
be  had;  the  people  ]>oor,  in  debt,  and  discouraged;  their  ship- 
ping destroyed ;  their  bitter  enemy  in  readiness  to  grasp  their 
trade  and  transportation,  and  do  their  manufacturing  and  ini- 
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porting.  The  outlook  was,  that  political  oppression  had  given 
way  only  to  bring  in  a  harsher  reign  of  industrial  oppression. 
What  needs  must  be  done  was,  to  ou8t  the  foreign  merchant 
and  his  ship. 

In  self-defense,  onr  people  must  employ  one  another^  espe- 
cially must  they  Btrive  for  independence  in  all  the  essential  arts. 
They  must  become  their  own  merchants  and  can II -rs,  their  own 
producers  and  manufacturers.  All  their  industries  must  be 
tNQOuratjcd,  all  their  trades  given  fair  play,  all  their  capabilities 
developed.  In  short,  a  weak  people  must  be  built,  up  into  a 
strong  and  progressive  nation.  On  what  principle  could  these 
things  be  dune'.''  The  great  Lord  Bacon,  on  a  mt'inorahlt?  occa- 
sion, before  an  American  State  had  existence,  laid  down  tins 
principle  as  the  rule  for  British  improvement.  "  Let  us,"'  he 
exclaimed,  "  advance  the  commodities  of  our  own  kingdom,  and 
employ  our  own  countrymen  before  strangers."  A  good  name 
for  this  principle  is  Protection. 

Our  Early  Skip  Protection.  Mr.  Adams  knew  very  well 
that  what  he  was  proposing  to  remove  was  not  merely  regula- 
tions of  our  trade,  but  the  proper  means  for  the  protection  of 
our  transportation  —  the  means  that  had  been  successfid,  and 
that  would  insure  us  a  marine  for  all  future-  time.  Congress 
might  have  thought  of  other  means — prohibition  would  have 
been  effective,  but  the  Constitution  bad  provided  the  "regula- 
tion "  of  commerce.  Discriminating  duties  were  perfectly  con- 
stitutional means  for  securing  an  American  marine,  and  the 
best  that  could  be  devised.  The  object  of  Congress  was  not 
the  countervailing  of  duties  —  to  give  foreign  nations  tit  for 
tat  in  taxes  —  but  to  secure  the  employment  of  our  ships,  espe- 
cially in  foreign  ports.  The  merchants  of  all  nations  might 
avoid  the  payment  of  extra  duties  on  goods  shipped  to  the 
United  States  by  sending  them  in  American  vessels. 

Were  the  high  duties  laid  in  1828  on  bolt  iron,  copper,  heap 
rope,  anchors  and  chains,  and  canvas,  then  hardly  to  be  had 
without  importation,  and  indispensable  articles  in  bnilding, 
rigging,  and  outfitting  vessels,  put  on  to  "  countervail "  the 
duties  of  foreign  nations,  or  to  protect  their  production  in  the 
United  States  ?     In  that  year,  protection  was  stripped  from 
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shipowners,  while  it  was  given  generously  to  miners,  manufac- 
turers, and  other  classes,  not  one  of  them  more  important  to 
Qm  roimtry  than  navigators.  The  cost  of  ships  was  largely  in- 
creased by  raising  the  tariff,  and  this  without  die  slightest  com- 
pensation to  the  shipping  interest.  .  .  .  Besides  this  injustice. 
President  Adams,  who  signed  both  bills,  had  the  inconsistency 
to  tell  posterity  that  Free  Trade  was  better  than  Prote 
for  the  American  ship,  —  so  would  say  a  British  Minister  ;  but 
that  Protection  was  indispensable  for  sugar-planting,  rice  crop- 
ping, wool-growing,  hemp-raising,  metal-mining,  iron-making, 
and   manufacturing  generally,  and  .  forsooth,  because  he 

wanted  an  olive  branch  for  the  British  Ministry.  Out  upon 
such  trtiekling  to  British  power.  See  now  where  we  are,  and 
with  Britain  how  we  compare  in  shipping  I 

Tlie  lit- i'jir>M-lti/  It  ill  of  1826.  Following  out  the  sugges- 
tion of  President  Adams,  on  January  25,  1826,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Mass.,  Chairman,  reported 
a  bill  to  suspend  all  discriminating  duties  whatever  —  "to  make 
a  complete  removal  of  the  system,  with  the  parties  agreeing  to 
it."     Mr.  Lloyd  said  :  — 

44  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  clothe  the  Executive  with  the 
authority  to  proffer  to  any  foreign  nation  who  would  reciprocate 
the  mm  liberal  conditions  to  the  United  States,  an  entire  equal- 
ity of  commercial  intercourse  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  vessels 
ami  merchandise  oi  foreign  Powers,  agreeing  to  this  condition, 
should  be  admitted  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms,  and  be  subject  to  no  other  or  higher 
rates  of  duty,  whether  of  tonnage  or  impost,  than  the  vessels 
and  cargoes  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  report 
was  Laid  on  the  table." 

Main  Points  of  Senator  Lloyd's  Speech.  t4The  discrim- 
inating duties  were  coeval  with  the  Government.  .  .  .  Their 
effect  was  salutary  and  beneficial  in  a  high  degree ;  at  this  time 
the  navigation  of  the  United  States  was  in  not  oidy  a  depressed, 
but  nearly  a  prostrate  state.  .  .  .  At  this  period  the  discrim- 
inating duties  were  imposed;  the  effect  was  elvrtrirnl;  the 
merchants  and  navigators  of  the  United  States  saw  the  whole 
revenue  enactments  of  the  Government  based  upon  the  interest 
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with  which  they  were  most  nearly  connected ;  they  felt  they 
had  a  government  not  only  able  but  willing  to  protect  them, 
and  to  place  them  in  some  degree  on  a  footing  with  other 
nations  :  from  this  moment  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  most  rapiiUy  expanded,  increasing  in  a  ratio  un- 
exampled in  the  records  of  any  other  people." 

If  our  merchants  and  navigators  of  the  present  time  could 
feel  that  thry  had  such  a  government !  After  quoting  statistics 
inclusive  of  1824,  he  descended  to  pettifogging  Mr.  Adams's 
case: — 

M  Hut  this  highly  gratifying  state  of  prosperity  for  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  he  could  not  contend, 
arose  exclusively,  or  principally,  from  the  imposition  of  discrim- 
inating duties ;  nor  did  it  arise  mainly  from  them ;  it  arose 
from  other  and  more  powerful  causes ;  from  the  political  events 
of  the  times ;  from  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  which 
soon  followed,  which  continued  for  twenty  years,  embracing  in 
their  vortex  all  the  navigating  states  of  Europe,  deranging  and 
overturning  their  commercial  systems,  and  when  engaged  in 
war,  sweeping  all  their  shipping  from  the  ocean,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Great  Britain,  whose  naval  prejimide.nuH'e  enabled 
her  to  protect  her  mercantile  marine.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  commerce  of  the  world  was  almost  entirely  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  American  merchants  and  shipowners;  and  this  to  the 
greater  extent  was  the  source  from  which  the  unexampled  suc- 
cess of  American  commerce  and  navigation  had  risen." 

LloyiVs  Sophistry  confuted.  Conceding  the  claim  that  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars  our  commerce  and  navigation  increased 
on  account  of  the  neutrality  of  our  flag,  it  should  be  admitted 
that  there  had  been  four  years  of  the  advantageous  operation 
of  discriminating  duties  before  England  pounced  upon  France.. 
In  that  time  our  foreign-trade  tonnage  increased  one  third,  and 
our  projHjrtionate  carriage  increased  55  per  cent.  The  war 
period  does  not  show  an  equal  rate  of  gain.  During  the  Peaeo 
of  Amiens — 1801-02,  14  months  —  our  foreign-trade  tonnage 
decreased  about  11.5  per  cent,  but  our  carriage  fell  off  only 
about  2.5  per  cent.  In  1804  the  discriminating  tonnage  duty 
was  raised  by  a  charge  for  "  light  money,"  from  44  to  94  cents, 
and  the  whole  loss  was  more  than  regained  in  a  single  year. 
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For  an  accurate  statement  of  American  tonnage  employed  in 
carrying  between  foreign  nations  and  their  colonies  in  the  Na- 
poleonic period,  statistics  do  not  exist.  But  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate may  be  made.  From  our  statistics  of  tonnage  in  foreign 
trade,  in  connection  with  the  volume  of  commerce  carried  for 
ourselves  by  our  own  vessels,  it  appears  that  our  ewvyillg 
foreign  nations  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  years  1797  and 
1798,  before  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  to  the  years  1808, 1809, 
and  1810  afterward.  The  utmost  extent  of  this  employment 
was  apparently  in  1810,  and  possibly  reached  40  per  cent. — 
the  other  years  from  15  to  25.  This  service  was  merely  inci- 
dental to  tin-  possession  of  a  marine  already  built  up  and  com- 
petent for  it  To  represent  that  our  regulations  of  trade 
not  effect  the  building  up  and  the  prosperity  of  our  navigation, 
but  that  this  was  done  by  u  the  commerce  of  the  world  "  being 
"  almost  entirely  thrown  into  the  hands  of  American  merchants 
and  shi|>owners,"  for  the  more  than  twenty  years  of  war,  is  not 
•rie  truth.  In  1815,  after  the  peace,  yielding  to  the  coer- 
cion of  Great  Britain,  we  passed  an  Act  for  reciprocity,  and 
closed  a  Convention  whose  effect  was  marked  in  our  statistics. 
In  the  year  1815,  the  first  after  the  war,  our  carriage  was  77 

[mt  cent.   Foi    imports    and  71    jut  'rent,  fin    exports    in    our   own 

commerce.  The  record  of  1816  is  73  and  68,  respectively 
loss  due  to  nothing  but  the  want  of  protection  from  British 
shipping  by  discriminating  duties.  Our  tonnage  also  fell  off 
from  the  same  cause.  Iu  1817  Congress  put  on  a  new  protec- 
tion, to  wit :  the  exclusion  of  British  vessels  from  our  ports  when 
cleared  from  ports  or  places  at  which  our  vessels  were  prohibited 
entrance.  This  act,  and  that  of  1820  following  it,  increased 
our  proportionate  carriage  and  our  tonnage,  as  follows :  — 

Fwlnn-TnHlo  Pwcwitagg  of  CBirlag*. 

Tnaoag*.  For  Import!  For  KxjiofU. 

1818 189,964  85.  no. 

1819 581,230  87. 

1820 683,657  90. 

1821 593,825  92.7  849 

1822 682,701  92.4  84.1 

1823 600,003  92.1  87.4 

1824 63G.807  93.4  88.1 

1825 606,409  053  89.2 

1826 69G.JJ1  96.  89.6 
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Tins  period  includes  tin-  fuur  years  during  wliich  some  of  tin* 
colonial  ports  were  open  —  1822-2G  —  but  our  discriminating 
duties  affected  this  commerce,  though  not  that  with  England 
direct.  Again  we  see  that  the  period  of  the  European  wars  — 
the  u  derangements  "  and  the  ,l  overturnings "  and  different 
"  events ''  —  afforded  no  protection  to  American  shipping  so 
valuable,  as  the  "  system  "  that  President  Adams  was  bound  to 
remove.  Machiavel  would  have  smiled  at  the  artifice  of  Lloyd, 
who  represented  the  Act  of  March,  1815,  as  a  striking  example 
of  IHmtuU(i/,  and  the  Convention  following  as  an  event,  acci- 
dental in  its  nature,  highly  honorable  to  the  parties  concerned. 
Whereas,  when  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  the  faith  of  the 
United  States  was  pledged,  of  a  moral  certainty,  that  this  act 
would  pass,  and  this  Convention  he  made.  We  have  seen  how 
Senator  Smith  rushed  this  measure  through  near  the  close  of  a 
session,  without.  drliot.e,  and  before  the.  country  could  i  j postulate, 
and  that  the  course  taken  surprised  the  people.  Said  Senator 
Lloyd :  — 

Hon-  tht  Reciprocity  Act  was  received.  "  This  act  at  the 
time  attracted  no  great  attention ;  it  was  considered  in  some  de- 
gree as  embracing  an  abstract  proposition  which  might  or  might 
not  lie  realized  ;  hut  shortly  after  .  .  .  a  convention  was  formed, 
etc.  The  American  shipowners  and  navigators  became  some- 
what alarmed ;  they  very  naturally  emu-hided,  that,  as  a  large 
mass  of  our  imports  were  of  British  manufactured  goods ;  as 
these  were  procured  from  and  shipped  by  British  manufacturers 
or  merchants ;  that  if  British  ships  could  come  into  our  ports 
precisely  upon  the  same  terms  as  American  ships,  that  a  fellow- 
feeling  would  arise,  and  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  importations  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  would 
be  made  in  British  shipping  to  the  exclusion  of  American  navi- 
gation ;  such  also  was  the  impression  of  the  British  shipowners ; 
for  they  put  some  fine  ships  into  the  trade  ;  two,  he  believed, 
with  Boston ;  our  merchants  knew  British  ships  would  be  con- 
structed on  about  the  same  terms  as  American  ships;  but  as 
they  last  longer,  in  the  end,1  they  might  be  cheaper.  .  .  . 

1  Tl»ts  wai  a  conceit  of  British  underwriters,  based  on  the  practice  of 
"rebuilding,"  and  furnished  an  excuse  for  lower  rates  to  British  than 
American  ships. 
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"  They  also  kBOW,  that  in  time  of  pare  the  wages  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  were  one  third  or  a  half  hiijher  than  the.  Bn 
tl.it  ilil  >n;li  ]  in  (visions  were  generally  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain,  that,  as  we  gave  more  indulgences 
and  comforts,  especially  in  port,  that  the  cost  of  subsistence 
was  also  probably  dearer.  These  were  disadvantages  the  Ameri- 
can shipowner  knew  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  be  did  not 
shrink  from  the  contest ;  he  breasted  himself  to  meet  it ;  also  put 

hip*  into  the  trade,  taking  more  care  than  usual  to  B 
active,  vigorous  young  men  to  command  them,  who  would  never 
strike  a  topsail  while  a  mast  could  carry  it.  The  result  was,  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  it  was  perceived  the  American 
ship  would  perform  nearly  three  voyages  to  the  other's  two  ;  and 
that  goods  shipped  by  the  former  would  be  received  more  fre- 
quently, and  enable  tfae  importers  better  to  supply  the  market 
than  by  British  ships ;  the  consequence  was,  the  latter  quitted 
the  trade,  and  we  have  now  the  whole  of  it  in  American  vea 
seis." 

Our  discriminating  duty  system  must  have  been  highly  labor- 
BSVingt  if,  when  it  was  removed,  to  hold  our  own  with  British 
ships,  our  vessels  and  crews  had  to  do  one  half  more  work  !  Did 
they  do  this,  and  thus  make  up  for  the  want  of  protection  ? 
They  did  not  and  could  not.  Were  the  statement  true,  was  it  the 
duty  of  our  Government  to  inflict  hard  conditions  upon  our  ship- 
ping—  as  an  "olive  branch  "  to  Great  Britain  ?  Senator  Lloyd 
.  .'\  <■  ■■]■;  .•p-ili  bo  iii.'  .i-t  sof  1  B I  B  -20,  pawed  with  intent  to  areata 
emphnjmrnt  for  our  vessels  in  the  direct  trade  with  England  — 
the  very  trade  he  was  boasting  about.  Refer  to  bbe  table  of 
arrivals  of  British  tonnage,  chapter  xii.,  for  the  effect  of  that 
legislation. 

Jiifiriority  of  British  Shipping  Krjrfained.  The  truth  about 
the  difference  in  the  performances  of  British  and  American  ship- 
ping, for  some  time  after  the  war  of  1812,  rests  in  the  history 
of  shipliuihling.  When  the  best  work  is  to  be  done  we  need 
the  best  tool.  Under  their  navigation  law,  with  their  under- 
writing power,  the  British  eoulil  and  did  command  the  carrying 
trade  with  an  inferior  ship.  Under  our  system  of  duties  —  too 
low  in   some   cases  —  we    needed   better  performers   at   sea. 
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American  models  had  to  embrace  improvements,  and  did  from 
the  first.  When  our  owners  wore  out  a  ship,  they  ceased  to  use 
her  and  got  a  new  and  better  one.  In  England  it  was  the  prac- 
tice to  "  rebuild  "  and  "  repair  "  vessels  long  after  they  were  fit 
to  sail.  This  was  thought  to  be  economy  %  but  it  prevented  im- 
provements of  model  and  rig,  and  would  make  of  any  marine  a 
collection  of  old  traps,  weak  in  hull  and  slow  of  sailing.  Dur- 
ing the  protracted  warfare,  British  carriers  sailed  mueh  in  eon- 
voys,  where  the  dullest  sailor  set  the  speed  for  the  fleet.  It  was 
customary  to  shorten  -.nil  at.  night.,  a  practice  quite  demoralizing 
to  crews.  Also,  during  this  warfare,  very  little  new  building 
had  been  done  in  British  yards.  On  account  of  these  things, 
British  authors  have  acknowledged  that  their  shipping  at  this 
time  was  vastly  inferior  to  ours.  Our  ships  were  ncipcr,  lar>f-  r, 
swifter,  and  better  sailed  long  before  the  clay  of  reciprocity  con- 
ventions. Improvements  of  hull  and  rig  held  out  lessons  to  the 
world  before  the  war  of  1812.  In  time  the  British  learned 
them.  Year  by  year  less  difference  appeared  in  the  qualities  of 
the  ships  of  the  two  nations,  and  with  the  advent  of  steam  car- 
riers our  advantage  passed  away.  We  lost  ground  constantly 
after  the  third  and  last  acts  of  reciprocity  came  into  operation 
— 1828-80. 

As  for  the  statement  that  merchants  preferred  to  import  by 
American  vessels  after  1815,  it  is  a  fact  in  history  that  the  rush 
of  imports  advised  by  Lord  Brougham,  intended  u  to  stifle  our 
tishlg  manufactures  in  their  infancy."  were  sent  over  in  British 
ships,  in  1815,  1816,  and  1817.  (See  table  of  chapter  xii.) 
The  fact  was  that  the  war  had  cleared  our  country  of  British 
importers  and  jobbers.  Our  entire  mercantile  business  was  in 
American  hands.  Many  of  these  were  vessel  owners.  They 
brought  no  more  goods  than  would  readily  sell.  Our  non-ship- 
owning  mereliants  employed  the  ships  of  their  countrymen  ;  but 
after  the  war  the  British  merchant  and  jobber  and  manufac- 
turer's agent,  fierce  to  reestablish  themselves  in  the  "  States," 
loaded  the  ships  of  their  own  flag  and  came  over.  Again  havo 
they  increased  and  enriched  themselves  in  our  land  ;  again  car- 
ried on  our  commerce ;  and  again  starved  out  the  American  ship. 
(It  will  probably  take  another  war  to  clean  the  country  again  of 
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foreigners,  so  that  an  American  marine  shall  once  more  have 
preference  for  employment.) 

An  1'niri/rntnt  I  union.    Finally,  Senator  Lloyd  argued 

from  the  statistics  of  tonnage  in  the  period  of  1816-1824  (see 
the  table),  that  without  discriminating  duties,  as  against  Eugland 
and  a  few  other  countries  in  the  direct  trade,  our  vessels  had 
almost  driveu  foreign  ships  out  of  our  commerce.  He  igi 
entiivlv  tlir  sitiiitimi  brought  iboat  by  prohibiting  traffic  with 
the  closed  ports  of  tin  r.ilonies  :  and  he  took  no  account  of  the 
protection  from  confining  Kngland  and  the  other  reciprocity 
countries,  in  our  Conventions,  d.i  the  direct  (rude,  whil 
tin/  tin-  indirect  trade  with  the  world  to  ourselves.  If,  to  com- 
pete with  Britain  in  the  direct  trade,  our  ships  and  crews  had  to 
work  one  half  harder,  how  much  more  than  this  woidd  be  neces- 
sary to  compete  in  a  British  port,  or  any  other,  not  only  with 
British  ships,  or  others,  but  to  compete  in  every  port  of  the  globe, 
with  the  ships  of  all  nations  there  awaiting  employment  ?  Even 
in  our  own  ports  this  competition  would  exist  This  was  the 
proposition  of  the  British  Act  of  1825,  and  of  President  Adams, 
who  belittled  our  more  important  moiety  of  protection  as  a 
"  remnant  of  restriction."  He  was  either  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  he  knew  very  well  that  under  the  acts  of  1815  ami  1  Si!  i 
we  had  parted  with  the  least  important  moiety  of  our  ship  pro- 
tection. What  Mr.  Adams  called  a  "  remnant"  was  about  all 
the  protection  we  had  upon  the  export  carriage.  The  British 
got  us  to  adopt  the  policy  of  non-protection  for  the  import  ti:i>l« . 
and  what  they  next  desired  naturally  was  that  we  adopt  a  policy 
of  the  same  kind  for  the  export  trade. 

Lloyd's  Rosy  Forecast  of  the  Effects  of  the  Bill.  «  li 
mains  to  show  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  bill  became  a  law, 
and  was  reciprocated  by  other  nations.  The  effect  would  be  to 
throw  wide  open  the  gates  of  commerce  ;  all  nations  agreeing  to 
a  reciprocation  would  have  the  right  to  send  their  vessels  into 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  from  every  region  of  the  globe, 
laden  with  every  commodity,  of  every  description,  they  chose  to 
put  on  board ;  for,  in  onr  policy,  we  wisely  prohibit  nothing ; 
and  here  other  nations  would  have  the  advantage  of  us  ;  for  they 
prohibit  many  things,  as  connected  with  their  manufactures, 
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their  treaty  stipulations,  or  the  privileges  of  their  chart'  weA 
companies.  While  we,  on  our  part  should  have  the  right  to  go 
to  their  ports  from  every  other  country,  and  to  carry  to  tin  in, 
on  equal  terms,  whatever  their  own  ypMoia  ooold  MRy.  More 
ili:in  this:  If  the  principle  were  met  by  the  European  powers 
having  colonies,  and  was  carried  into  effect  in  tMUHtOy  WS  BoOQld 
have  the  right  to  go  to  the  colonics  to  furnish  them  with  their 
supplies,  rrnrfitlftifl  tlmir  productions,  and  transport  them  in  our 
vessels,  even  to  the  ports  of  the  mother  country.  This,  he  would 
be  told,  would  never  be  realized.  Be  it  so.  We  lose  nothing 
by  making  the  offer.  If  rejected,  we  stand  where  we  were ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  honorable  to  us,  from  the  manly  independ- 
ence, as  well  as  the  perfect  reliance  it  manifests,  we  place  on 
the  ability,  rli.' .•ii<i^_y.  Mini  llir  iinliistiv  .if  i. iir  iKivigators."   .  .  . 

Mr.  Lloyd  also  referred  to  the  ••'invaluable  routing  trade 
kept  to  ourselves"  —  he  "would  not  disturb  it."  lie  then 
spoke  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  interest,  and  grew  enthu- 
siastic. Any  one  suggesting  to  take  protection  from  it  would 
be  strenuously  met  in  opposition  —  by  himself  or  the  sturdy 
Daniel  Webster.  A  year  afterward  Senator  Lloyd's  toon 
expired,  and  his  chestnut  was  pulled  out  of  the  ashes  by  an- 
other, not  a  wiser,  man.  The  argument  that  caught  the  Senate, 
doubtless,  was  the  probability  that  Great  Britain  would  open 
the  West  Indies,  and,  indeed,  the  ports  of  all  her  colonies,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  the  ehfiBOG  herself  to  fetch  and  carry  for  all 
nations  in  our  trade  as  iu  her  own, —  her  proposition  of  1825. 
Tlie  hill  passed  the  Senate,  but  :i  House  amendment  for  removal 
of  discriminating  duties  in  the  colonial  trade  practically  killed 
it.     The  debate  evolved  great  diversity  of  opinion. 

Hie  Colonial  Trade  Bill  After  the  closing  <>f  the  West 
India  ports  in  1826,  Congress  gave  considerable  attention  to 
measures  for  their  reopening.  The  Executive,  too,  attempted 
negotiations.  For  the  first  time  opinions  clashed  as  to  means. 
Senator  Smith,  of  Mil.,  headed  a  party  resolved  upon  accept- 
ance of  the  British  Act  of  1825.  The  administration  held  to 
negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  Lloyd  bill,  while  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Act  of  1818  urged  the  passing  of  a  new  bill 
on  its  drastic  lines. 
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On  February  21,  1827,  Senator  Johnson,  of  La.,  chairman 
of  Commerce  Committee,  reported  a  bill  which  was  fully  de- 
bated. Anoiher  liill  of  like  character  was  reported  to  the  House 
and  considered.  There  were  disagreements,  the  House  bill  was 
abandoned,  and  the  Senate  bill,  for  want  of  concurrence,  was 
rejected.1  Senator  Smith  tried  hard  to  have  his  bill  <  I 
the  British  terms)  substituted.  He  threshed  over  his  old  straw, 
and  taunted  the  majority  with  attempting,  in  the  passage  of 
Lloyd's  bill,  to  do  the  very  tiling  the  British  provided  for  in 
1825  —  to  open  the  indirect  trade.  Meantime,  for  several 
months,  they  shut  our  shipping  out,  while  we  were  letting  theirs 
come  in. 

Final  PiMMiye  of  Ow.  Third  Hecij/rocity  liill.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  1827-28  a  final  effort  was  made  to  pass  the  Lloyd  bill. 
Both  America  and  England  desired  progress.  In  1827  the 
*«  London  Times  "  lamented  as  follows  :  — 

"  It  is  not  our  habit  to  sound  the  tocsin  on  light  occasions, 
but  we  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  to  view  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  this  country  without  more  than  apprehension.  Twelve 
years  of  peace,  and  what  is- the  situation  of  Great  Britain' 
The  shipping  interest,  the  cradle  of  our  navy,  is  half  ruined, 
our  coniineirinl  monopoly  exists  no  longer.  Ws  have  elosed 
the  West  India  islands  against  America  from  feelings  of  com- 
mercial rivalry.  Its  active  seamen  have  already  engrossed  U 
important  braneh  of  our  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  Her  starred 
flag  is  now  conspicuous  on  every  sea,  and  will  soon  defy  our 
thunder." 

So  the  British  desired  that  something  be  done,  if  not  to  ad- 
vance their  navigation,  at  least  to  impede  ours,  whilo  our  own 
government  fancied  that  nothing  it  could  do,  in  giving  away 
"remnants  of  restrictions,"  could  create  evil  conditions  and 
bring  about  disastrous  consequences.  Senator  "Woodbury,  of 
N.  II.,  who  reported  the  bill,  and  made  the  principal  speech  for 
it,  argued,  u  if  our  terms  are  accepted,  we  may  obtain  most  of 
the  transportation,  now  enjoyed  by  foreigners  in  the  eight  or 

1  It  was  chargod  Unit  "  The  Colonial  Trndo  Bill  "  wan  a  device  tu  hold  of? 
closing  our  ports  until  wo  heard  from  England,  not  really  to  revive  and  re- 
apply the  Act  of  18S& 
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ten  hundredths  of  our  foreign  tonnage ;  as  they  are  now  en: 
to  (mmjH-te  with  us  to  that  extent,  chit  the  flis.-riiiiinar i.m 

tli.  y  enjoy  at  home."  Thus,  ho  seemed  to  think  the  Senate, 
the  House,  and  the  country  could  not  jierceive,  the  Opposite  1 1 
his  proposition,  that  the  discrimination  enjoyed  by  American 
vessels  "  at  home,"  particularly  the  exclusion  of  foreign  from  in- 
direct trade,  enabled  them  to  hold  90  or  92  per  cent,  of  our 
foreign  carriage.  He  carefully  ignored  the  fact,  that  we  had 
pawed  the  culminating  point  of  carriage  —  1825-26  —  and  that 
when  he  spoke,  we  were  two  years  on  the  long  decline  then 
under  way. 

Text  of  the  Art  o/1828.  "That  upon  satisfactory  evidence  being 
given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  government  of  any 
foreign  nation  that  no  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  or  im]>ost  are 
imposed  or  levied  in  the  port.*  of  said  nation  upon  vessels  wholly  be- 
longing to  citizens  of  the  Tinted  States,  or  u]miii  the  produce,  manu- 
factures, or  merchandise  imported  in  the  same  from  the  United  States, 
or  from  nmj  forfujn  country,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
issue  his  proclamation  declaring  that  the  foreign  discriminating  duties 
of  tonnage  and  impost  within  the  United  States  are.  and  shall  he,  sus- 
pended  and  discontinued  so  far  as  respects  the  vessels  of  the  said  for- 
eign nation,  and  the  produce,  manufactures,  aiidmerehiiiulise  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  MOM  from  the  said  foreign  nation,  or 
from  any  other  foreign  country  ;  the  said  suspension  to  take  elt'ert. 
from  the  time  of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  continue  so  long  as  the  r  mption  of 

vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes,  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  continued,  and  no  longer." 

Woodbury  on  the  Principles  of  the  Act.  «  These  principles 
embraced  the  great  paramount  one  of  all,  that  trade  shall  be 
free;  that  all  shackles  on  commerce  should  be  stricken  off; 
and  in  accordance  with  the  lights  and  spirit  of  the  present  age, 
that  everything  in  navigation,  as  in  all  other  kind*  of  business, 
Bhould  l>e  left  to  the  fair  competition  of  industry,  enterprise, 
and  skilL  That  in  a  country  which  justly  boasts  of  the  free- 
dom and  superiority  of  its  institutions,  nothing  is  to  ht  /  on  & 
from  a  rivalship  on  this  subject,  free  as  air  and  extensive  as  the 
widest  range  of  civilization." 

This,  therefore,  was  a  free  trade  measure.     Unfortunately 
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for  the  credit  of  the  tenet,  success  has  not  attended  it ;  not  a 
[■  advantage  for  American  vessels  has  resulted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  ruin  has  been  accomplished  through  its  operation. 
Senator  WoodboTJ  did  not  base  his  argument  on  history  or  the 
prineipb-s  of  his  hill,  but  appealed  to  conceit,  to  vanity  and 
delusion,  sentiments  in  antagonism  to  the  proven  value  of  our 
ship  protection.      Hire  is  why  he  would  cast  it  off:  — 

Woodbury  s  Wild  Jieaxoniuy.  u  We  are  known  to  possess 
:i  skill  and  economy  in  building  vessels,  a  cheapness  in  fitting 
them  out,  an  activity  in  sailing  them,  which,  without  discrim- 
ination, would  give  us  an  advantage  in  coping  with  any  com- 
mercial power  in  existence.  Such  are  the  accurate  calculations) 
of  our  merchants,  the  youth  and  agility  of  our  seamen,  and  the 
intelligence  of  our  shipmasters,  that  American  vessels  ca 
an  average,  make  three  trips  to  Europe  while  a  foreign  vessel 
is  making  two.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  that  circumstances 
like  these,  rather  than  any  discriminating  duty,  must  u! 
give  and  maintain  to  us  a  superiority  and  protection  whieh  leave 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  fullest,  competition." 

The  history  of  our  inglorious  experience  under  the  policy 
thus    championed    contradicts    its    soundness.        I  -uin- 

stances  like  these,"  depended  on,  did  not  "  always  "  give  protec- 
tion to  our  navigation,  and  could  not,  for  they  never 
Woodbury's  reasoning  was  false.  His  own  city  of  Portsmouth, 
that  in  1828  had  40,000  tons  of  sail,  built  by  his  constituents, 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  has  now  not  one  u  permanently 
registered"  ship.  The  shipbuilding  and  owning,  for  whieh 
Portsmouth  had  been  famous  for  two  hundred  years,  are  com- 
pletely extinguished  —  the  sole  alternative  of  "shackles  "  on 
eoinmerce.  Doubtless,  Portsmouth  would  prefer  to  he  at  outs 
with  England.  Says  Woodbury:  u  By  this  bill  we  now  hi  Id 
out  the  olive  branch  to  all !  "  So  he  sacrificed  the  American 
ship  to  placate  the  enemies  of  that  ship,  instead  of  shutting  our 
ports  against  them  forever. 

The  indispensable  circumstanoe  of  a  successful  navigation  is 
employment.  It  matters  not  that  a  nation  may  have  the  best 
ship,  and  run  her  cheapest,  beating  rivals  on  every  voyage,  but 
the  very  best  ship  in  the  world  will  fail,  if  she  cannot  get  car- 
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goes  to  cany.  The  protections  —  restrictions,  shackles,  etc. 
—  sought  to  be  removed  by  England,  Adams.  Lloyd,  and  Wood- 
bury, were  established  to  secure,  and  did  gun  and  procure,  era- 
ploymcnt,  engagements,  and  freights.  If  tin:  shipping  of  one 
nation,  owing  to  certain  circumstances,  run  l»eat  that  of  other 
nations  in  getting  enqthitjmi'.iit,  it  will  be  bound  to  sneceed. 
Dm  relations  of  our  ,;  restrictions"  to  the  employment  of  our 
ships  were  never  dismissed  in  the  proposing,  advocating,  or 
opposing  of  any  of  our  three  ship-reciprocity  bills. 

Final  Opening  of  the  MY.s/.  India  Porta.  Having  pro- 
vided the  -olive  branch,"  our  government  was  pefjintd  to 
find  that  Englan4  had  changed  her  mind  in  respect  to  its  ad- 
vantage. The  exaggerations  of  Senators  Lloyd  and  Woodbury 
had  awakened  the  fears  of  British  shipowners — if  Yankee 
ships  and  crews  could  hold  their  own,  and  even  gain  ground, 
under  tin;  narrow  reciprocity  then  on  trial,  it  might  be  prudent 
not  to  join  the  u  States  "  in  any  more  *•  reciprocity,"  until  the 
system  were  tried  further.  There  must  lie  more  negotiation, 
but  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  British  demands,  or  no  open- 
big  of  the  West  India  ports.  In  his  message  of  December  2, 
1828,  President  Adams  said:  — 

4i  Our  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  will  deserve 
the  serious  consideration  of  Congress,  and  the  exercise  of  a  oofcv 
ciliatory  and  forbearing  spirit  in  the  policy  of  both  govern- 
ments. The  state  of  them  has  been  materially  changed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  passed  at  their  last  session,  in  alteration  of  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,1  and  by  the  acts  of 
more  recent  date  of  the  British  Parliament.  The  effect  of  the 
interdiction  of  direct  trade,  commenced  by  Great  Britain  and 
reciprocated  by  the  United  States,  lias  been,  as  was  to  be  fore- 
seen, only  to  substitute  different  channels  for  an  exchange  of 
commodities  indispensable  to  the  colonies  and  profitable  to  a 
numerous  class  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  exports,  the  revenue, 
the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  have  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion by  onr  exclusion  from  direct  access  to  the  British  colonies. 
The  colonies  pay  more  dearly  for  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
their  government  burdens  with  the  charges  of  double  voyages, 
1  lie  refers  to  the  raising  of  duties. 
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freight,  insurance,  ami  commission  ;  and  the  profits  of  our  ex- 
ports are  somewhat  impaired  and  more  injuriously  fan 
li'im  one  portion  of  on  citizens  to  another.    .    .    .    Other 
nu res  have  been   resorted   to  more  pointedly  bearing  upon  the 
navigation  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  unless  modified  by 
tho  construction  given  to  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  will  be 
manifestly  incompatible  with  the  positive    stipulation*  at    the 
commercial  Convention   existing   between  the   two   countries. 
That    Convention,  however,  may  be    terminated  tnith    tt> 
month*   notice,  at  the  option  of  either  party.1' 

This  must  have  been  a  painful  sentence  for  Mr.  Adams  to 
write.      Were  we  to  have,  ere   long,  l<  u\  of  im 

procity  ?  England  never  lets  a  treaty  or  convention  check  her 
ailvaiieemcnt.  Adams  put  too  much  faith  in  the  "  Mother 
Country,"  before  she  rejected  his  olive  branch.  He  failed  to 
open  the  West  Indies,  and  was  much  disappointed.  The  short 
session  lacked  in  time  for  Congress  to  undertake  another  bill, 
and  the  matter  went  over  to  President  Andrew  Jackson,  who 
found  in  Mr.  Louis  McLane.  of  DeL,  Minister  to  England,  one 
who  could  "  do  business  there,"  through  his  ,4  talent  and  exer- 
tions," as  President  Jackson  expressed  it.  From  Mr.  McLaue's 
suggestions  the  bill  following  was  passed  May  29,  1830. 


The  Last  Reciprocity  Measure — Restoration  of  Colonial  Inter- 
course. 

"  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  sat- 
isfactory evidence  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the 
ports  in  its  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of 
South  America,  the  Bahama,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Bermuda,  or  Sower 
Islands,  lo  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  an  indefinite  or  for  a  lim- 
it ci I  term  ;  that  tlie  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargo; 
entering  the  colonial  ports  aforesaid  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or 
higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion, than  would  be  imposed  on  British  vessels  or  their  cargoes  arriv- 
ing in  said  colonial  possessions  from  the  United  Statos  :  that  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  may  import  into  the  said  colonial  posse;- 
from  the  United  States  any  article  or  articles  which  could  be  imported 
in  a  British  vessel  into  the  said  possessions  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  export  from  the  British 
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colonies  aforementioned,  to  any  country  whatever  other  than  the  do- 
minions and  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  any  article  or  articles  that 
can  he  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  vessel  to  any  country  other 
than  the  British  dominions  or  possessions,  as  aforesaid,  leaving  tho 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  Suites  with  all  other  parts  of 
the  British  dominions  or  possessions  on  a  footing  not  less  favorable  to 
the  United  States  than  it  now  is,  and  that  then,  in  such  case,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  shall  he,  and  is  herehy,  authorized  at  any 
time  before  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  issue  his  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  he  has  received  such  evidence  ;  and  thereupon,  from  tho 
date  of  such  proclamation,  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  he 
opened  indefinitely  or  for  a  term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  bo  British 
vessels  coming  from  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  and  their 
cargoes  subject  to  no  other  or  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or 
charge  of  any  description  whatever,  than  would  be  levied  on  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  from  the  said 
British  possessions ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  British  vessel* 
to  import  into  the  United  States  and  to  export  therefrom  any  article 
or  articles  which  may  he  imported  or  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States." 

(Then  follows  repeal  of  our  acts  of  April  18,  1818,  May 
15,  1820,  and  March  1,  1823.) 

"  Section  2.  That  whenever  the  ports  of  the  United  States  have 
been  opened  under  the  authority  given  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
British  vessels  and  their  cargoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  tho  islands,  provinces,  or  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North  American  Continent,  and  north 
or  east  of  the  United  States." 

On  the  5th  of  October  following  President  Jackson  issued 
his  proclamation  in  pursuance  of  this  act.  Of  course  it  was 
in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  burden  the  new  trade  with  in- 
creased anil  heavy  duties.  In  protection  of  British  interests 
this  was  dono  forthwith,  to  the  loss  of  our  producers.  We 
gained  very  little,  except  the  settlement  of  the  question,  from 
this  mutual  opening  of  ports.  Tho  British  gained  immensely. 
Their  vessels  took  goods  from  home,  as  before  the  act,  out  to 
the  provinces  and  islands,  or  from  the  provinces  to  the  islands, 
and  thence  they  brought  products  to  the  United  States ;  thence 
taking  cargoes  home  and  increasing  competition  for  our  own 
ships.     On  the  British  part  it  was  stupid  policy  to  close  their 
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ports,  while  it  seemed  mere  infatuation  on  our  part  to  insist  on 
their  being  open.  The  British  got  bttk  Hub  •triangular*' 
carrying  trade,  while  we  got  cheaper  rum.  The  British  success 
may  bo  thus  appreciated :  — 

licsulta  of  Our  Experiment  In  the  year  1830  England 
had  78,947  tons  of  shipping  entering  our  ports.  For  ten  years 
previously  average  arrivals  had  been  76,518  tons.  In  the  year 
following  reciprocity  in  colonial  trade,  British  entrances  rose  to 
143,806  tons,  and  for  the  first  ten  years  thereafter  the  average 
arrivals  were  212,661  tons,  or  63  per  cent,  of  all  the  foreign 
in  our  trade.  In  the  decade  of  1831-1840,  while  American 
tonnage  gained  but  40  per  cent,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world, 
British  tonnage  increased  400  per  cent,  iu  our  own  ports  alone. 
So,  practically,  it  was  the  British  that  got  our  ports  opened.  as 
it  was  their  government  that  pushed  ours  into  the  policy  of  re- 
ciprocity, and  then  appropriated  the  quid  pro  quo. 

We  had  no  more  port  opening  deals  with  Great  Britain  until 
1849,  when  she  voluntarily  opened  all  her  trades,  nominally  at 
least,  to  the  ships  of  all  the  world.  After  that,  under  the  Act  of 
1828,  we  admitted  her  vessels  from  every  country  as  we  did 
our  own.  However,  tins  was  done  illegally,  by  a  circular  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  instead  of  a  proclamation  by*  the 
President,  so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  Secretary  Meredith  to 
show  his  love  of  "  Mother  country.*' 

A  Retrospective  View.  We  have  now  examined  our  ship- 
ping legislation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  ami 
for  forty  years  of  our  national  life.  We  have  seen  our  early 
system  of  encouragement  to  navigation  superseded  by  another 
of  opposite  character  —  of  non-protection  by  law.  Our  early 
system  was  intended  to  create  and  maintain  an  American  Ma- 
rine in  the  foreign  trade.  In  this  object  it  was  successful. 
The  reciprocity  system  was  intended,  first,  to  pacify  and  favor 
England  ;  second,  to  show  the  world  that  liberality  was  a  win- 
ning principle  ;  third,  to  aid,  as  it  might  be  possible,  in  keep- 
ing our  place  on  the  sea.  It  was  an  experiment  in  free  trade, 
that  increased  opportunity  for  building  up  foreign  navigation, 
gave  us  no  advantage,  hut  caused  the  ruin  of  our  marine. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MARITIME    KECITROCITT   IN   THEORY   AND   PRACTICE, 

Reciprocity  in  General.  When  two  nations  agree  to  an  ex- 
change of  favors  with  one  another,  the  action  is  called  Recipro- 
city. It  is  of  two  kinds,  commercial  and  maritime.  The 
former  relates  to  articles  of  commerce,  the  latter  to  vessels 
articles  combined.  Both  kinds  may  have  much  or  little  scope 
or  extent.  Usually,  the  arrangements  are  effected  by  treaty  or 
convention  for  a  time  limited  ;  but  they  may  Imj  made  by  legis- 
lative acts,  one  nation  accepting  the  regulations  of  another.  In 
such  case,  usually,  the  time  is  not  fixed,  and  the  power  of  repeal 
may  be  instantly  exerted  by  either  party.  Made  by  treaty  or 
convention  for  a  term  of  years,  a  suspension  of  liberty  accom- 
panies loss  of  time  in  effecting  annulment. 

Reciprocity  originated  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Baron  Montesquieu  thus  described  the  in- 
novation :  — 

"  As  this  country  is  situated,  it  has  many  superfluous  com- 
modities ;  it  must  want  also  a  great  many  kinds  of  merchandise, 
which  its  climate  will  not  produce.  It  has  therefore  entered 
into  a  large  ami  nceessary  commerce  with  other  nations.  It  has 
made  a  choice  of  those  states  whom  it  is  willing  to  favor  with 
an  advantageous  commerce.  It  has  attend  Into  such  tllHtJOO 
with  the  nation  it  has  chosen  as  are  reciprocally  useful  to  both." 

Maritime  RtdpeOtttfy  The  stipulations  in  this  branch  an; 
usually  for  equal  privileges  of  vessels,  not  only  in  ports  and  re- 
specting duties  aud  charges,  but  in  entering  and  departing,  and 
in  importing  and  exporting  articles  of  commerce,  but  the  terms 
may  bo  such  as  agreed  upon.  Reciprocity  agreements  were  some- 
what in  use  between  the  American  Colonies.  Our  first  national 
engagement  was  with  France  in  1778.     It  conditioned  against 
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ili;-  •  riminating  duties  in  favor  of  any  foreign  nation,  but  not 
against  thus  favoring  our  own  shipping;  it  was  abrogated  by 
Congress  on  the  eve  of  war  in  1798.  Great  Britain  never  for- 
gave us  for  this  agreement  with  France.  She  would  not  make 
a  eommereial  treaty  or  eonvention  with  us,  lest  we  might  ipt 
advantage  from  it  —  until  she  was  sure  of  profit  to  herself.  A 
British  authority  has   aeknnwledged    that  in  reeiproeit>    treaties 

and  conventions,  a  England  always  contrived  to  obtain  the  chief 
advantages."  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  itself  to  have  rivals 
tied  up,  so  they  cannot,  for  years,  apply  remedies  for  shipping 
declination  or  decay,  as  in  our  own  case. 

Non-protection.  What  Maritime  Reciprocity  seeks  to  pro- 
vide is  the  non-protection  of  the  carrying  trade.  Any  nation 
t.rling  that  its  profits,  or  power  of  competition  for  ship  employ- 
ment, would  1m'  increased  by  equal  fiyjting  at  the  customs  of  its 
rivals,  naturally  wants  this  privilege.  It  is  a  privilege,  not  -i 
right.  Any  nation,  finding  from  experience  that  giving  rivals 
i« i mil  footing  in  duties  and  charges,  in  its  ports,  results  in  the 
decline  of  its  marine,  and  in  losing  its  place  in  its  own  com- 
merce, should  desire  to  regain  its  liberty,  and  to  protect  from 
destruction  an  interest  so  essential  to  independence  and  pros- 
perity as  that  of  navigation.  A  nation  declining  to  grant  re- 
ciprocity, lest  its  trade  and  transportation  be  engulfed  by  its 
rivals,  may  be  quite  as  liberal  as  if  it  could  afford  to  be  gener- 
ous. It3  duty  is  to  be  just  to  itself.  Nations  so  situated  as  to 
need  protection  to  the  employment  of  their  vessels  have  no 
business  with  reciprocity.  The  natural  trend  of  Government 
and  of  human  endeavor  is,  and  ever  should  be,  towards  seif- 
intn-r.vt.  As  between  man  and  man,  ami  nation  and  nation, 
justiee  is  the  only  arbiter.  Self-interest  will  hear  no  appeal  to 
"  liberality, M  "the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,"  or  other  senti- 
ment, but  justice  it  must  hear. 

Some  of  our  statesmen  liuve  considered  Reciprocity  to  be  a 
in.  Protection,  having  a  positive  principle,  may  be  a 
system  of  Government,  but  reciprocity,  negation  in  respei 
policy,  is  merely  mutual  non-action.  Protection  is  a  natural 
and  positive  law  of  life,  while  Reciprocity  is  an  artificial  substi- 
tute that  may  produce  death.     It  puts  life  and  growth  under  a 
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rival's  will.  If  it  be  contended  that  Reciprocity  secures  freedom 
from  restrictions  on  commerce  and  navigation,  this  is  no  more 
than  to  admit  its  exceptional  character.  Fable  ha*  it,  that  a 
fox  given  to  exploration  lost  his  tail  in  a  trap ;  wherefore,  when 
rallied  about  his  misfortune,  he  used  to  harangue  his  fellows  on 
the  advantages  of  having  no  tail  —  less  weight  to  earn',  less 
sustenance  to  hunt  for,  leas  trim  by  &6  stern,  and  higher  ipood. 
So  it  is  about  protection  and  reciprocity  —  the  one  represents 
intention,  t.lie  other,  chance. 

President  Monroe's  Account  of  Reciprocity.  In  his  Mes- 
sage of  December  5.  1821,  we  find  a  brief  sketch  of  Keciprneit  y. 
its  objects,  and  adoption,  by  President  Monroe :  — 

"By  an  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  ...  a  proposition 
was  made  to  all  nations  to  place  our  commerce  with  each  on  a 
basis  which,  it  was  presumed,  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  Every 
nation  was  allowed  to  bring  its  manufactures  and  productions 
into  our  ports,  and  to  take  the  manufactures  ami  productions  of 
the  United  States  back  to  their  ports,  in  their  ottm <■  v< 99 V '■■'  .  OB 
the  same  conditions  that  they  might  be  transported  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  return  it  was  required  that  a  like 
accommodation  should  l>e  granted  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  the  ports  of  other  powers.  The  art  ides  to  be  admitted, 
or  prohibited  on  either  side,  formed  no  part  of  the  proposed 
arrangement.  Each  party  would  retain  the  right  to  admit  or 
prohibit  such  articles  from  the  other,  as  it  thought  proper,  and 
on  its  own  conditions. 

"  When  the  nature  of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  every  other  country  was  takes  into  view,  it  was 
thought  that  this  proposition  would  be  considered  fair,  and  BVCfl 
liberal,  by  every  power.  .  .  .  Hy  placing,  then,  the  navigation 
precisely  on  the  same  ground,  in  the  transportation  of  exports 
and  imports,  between  the  l.'uit.ed  States  and  other  connJrir-.  it 
was  presumed  that  all  was  offered  which  could  be  desired.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  only  proposition  which  could  bfl  devised,  which 
would  retain  even  the  semblance  of  tquallfy  in  our  fav.i. 

It  will  fat  noticed  that  this  "  reciprocity  "  applied  to  direct  trade 
only  —  British  vessels  could  not  bring  goods  to  us  from  France, 
or  other  foreign  countries,  so  we  still  retained  some  ship  protec- 
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tion,  even  as  to  England.     It  loft  t!  /  trade  of  all  B&l 

feO  American  ships,  or  to  those  of  the  country  producing  the  cargo. 
Out  of  more  than  eighty  countries  and  coiniuiiuitit-s  in  the 
world,  only  about  one  quarter  sail  ships  at  sea  in  inrafen  trade. 
This  reciprocity,  therefore,  applied  to  the  navigating  na- 
alone.  It  was  devised  for  ns,  with  special  reference  to  British 
interest,  and  but  for  their  insistence  it  would  never  have  had 
existence. 

/)isa/ip;int<il  J  tons.    "  Many  considerations  of  great 

weight ]  gave  us  a  Eight  to  expect  that  this  commerce  would  be 
extended  to  the  colonics,  us  well  as  to  the  European  dominions, 
of  other  powers.  With  the  latter,  es]>eeially  with  countries 
exclusively  manufacturing,  the  advantage  was  manifestly  on  their 
side.  An  indemnity  for  that  loss  was  e.r/<"(rd  from  a  trade 
with  the  colonies,  and,  with  the  greater  reason,  as  it  WU  Known 
that  tin-  supplies  which  tin*  colonics  .lerived  from  us  were  of  the 
highest  importance  to  them,  their  labor  being  bestowed  with  so 
much  greater  profit  in  tho  culture  of  other  articles ;  and  because, 
likewise,  the  articles,  of  which  those  supplies  consisted,  forming 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  exports  of  the  I  'nited  States,  were 
never  admitted  into  any  of  the  ports  of  Europe,  except  in  cases 
of  great  emergency,  to  avert  a  serious  calamity.  When  no 
article  is  admitted  which  is  not  required  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  party  admitting  it,  and  admitted  then,  not  in  favor  of  any 
particular  country,  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  but  on  condi- 
tions equally  applicable  to  all,  it  seems  just  that  the  art 
thus  admitted  and  invited  should  be  carried  thither  in  the  06Mtts 
of  the  country  affording  »wh  a  supply,  and  that  the  recipro- 
city should  be  found  in  a  corresponding  accommodation  on  the 
other  side.  By  allowing  each  party  to  participate  in  the  trans- 
portation of  such  supplies,  on  the  payment  of  equal  tonnage 
(duty),  a  strong  proof  was  offered  of  an  accommodating  spirit. 
To  abandon  to  it  the  transportation  of  the  whole  would  be  a 
sacrifice  which  ought  not  to  be  expected.  The  demand  in  the 
present  instance  would  be  the  more  unreal  nil- ,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  great  inequality  existing  in  the  trade  with  the 
parent  country." 

1  It  is  highly  probable  tlint  colonial  reciprocity  was  promised,  but  in  con- 
vention Eoglaud  deemed  it  profitable  to  refuse  it. 
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Our  Ih-itish  RedprOi  Off.  u  Such  wiw  the  basis  of  our  sys- 
tem, as  established  by  the  Act  of  1815,  and  such  its  true  char- 
acter. In  the  year  in  which  this  act  was  passed,  a  treaty  (con- 
vention for  four  years)  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  in 
strict  conformity  with  its  principles,  in  regard  to  her  European 
dominions.  To  her  colonies,  however,  in  the  West  Indies  and 
on  this  continent,  it  was  not  extended,  the  British  Government 
claiming  the  exrlnsive  supply  of  those  colonies,  and  foam  her 
own  ports,  uiul  of  t,lu«  productions  of  the  colonies  iu  return,  in 
her  own  vessels.  To  this  claim  the  United  States  could  not 
assent,  and,  in  consequence,  each  party  has  suspended  the  inter- 
course in  the  vessels  of  the  other,  by  a  prohibition,  which  ^till 
exists  (1821)." 

England  was  not  in  search  of  any  new  science  further  than 
to  hit  upon  some  scheme  that  would  be  sure  to  tit  tht  hum]*  of 
the  •'  States,"  so  she  could  defeat  our  aspiration  to  become  a 
power  upon  the  sea.  She  feared  our  proximity  to  the  colonies 
would  give  us  the  chance  to  engross  the  colonial  trade,  if  she 
included  that  trade  in  our  convention.  She  felt  certain  of  win- 
ning iu  the  home  trade,  or  she  would  never  have  given  up  its 
protection.  Nut  being  obliged  to,  she  would  hazard  nothing. 
Wc  were  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  on  nearly  her  own 
conditions,  or  prolong  the  war  (of  1812).  She  bad  al«a\s 
disapproved  of  our  discriminating  duly  system,  and  she  then 
meant  that  the  war  shoidd  terminate  it.  As  it  was,  perhaps  we 
got  off  cheaply.  However,  wo  cast  off  but  one  moiety  of  ship 
protection.  Had  we  kept  the  other,  the  injury  from  our  first 
reciprocity  act  might  not  have  been  ruinous.  Mr.  Monroe  con- 
tinued :  — 

Frmrh  Distrust  of  Reciprocity.  "  The  same  conditions 
were  offered  to  France,  but  not  accepted.  Her  Government  lias 
demanded  other  OOnStiOU  MON  f<ivuruhl<:  to  her  navigation, 
and  which  should  give  extraordinary  encouragement  to  her 
manufactures  and  productions  in  parti  «>f  tin-  I'nitcil  States. 
To  these  it  was  thought  improper  to  accede,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  restrictive  regulations  which  have  l>eeii  adopted  on  her  part, 
being  countervailed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  direct 
commerce  between  the  two  countries,  in  the  vessels  of  each 
party,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended."  .  .  . 
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France  had  lost  the  most  of  her  shipping  in  the  long  war  ; 
and  desired  to  restore  it.  She  was  not  without  experience  in 
shipping  restoration.  She  knew  her  vessels  were  inferior  to 
American,  and  she  would  not  hazard  her  sea  power  in  order 
to  accept  a  scheme  devised  by  her  old-time  enemy.  However, 
under  the  operation  of  our  Act  of  1820,  she  felt  compelled  to 
come  into  a  convention  with  us.  The  result  was  what  she  had 
feaml  ;    in  a  few  years  American  vessels  >^t  of 

the  commerce  between  the  two  countries.  For  many  yean 
afterward    Kranee   held   to   her  indirect   tnule  and  ;  ated 

direct  I  \  ■  iili  but  a  few  nations. 

/■'ntj f mid  presses  France  into  Reciprocity.  In  18G0  the 
British  Government  sent  a  Parliamentary  Committee  to  visit 
Louis  Napoleon  and  persuade  him  to  agree  to  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention permitting  British  shipping  to  carry  cargoes  into  France 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  on  condition  of  permitting 
French  shipping  to  carry  into  the  United  Kingdom  cargoes  bom 
all  pads  of  the  globe.1  As  a  consequence,  in  b  few  yean  tin 
French  marine  was  in  a  decline  —  British  shipping  sapping  its 
life  away.  When  a  French  ship  takes  a  caigu  to  ICugland, 
even  now,  and  gets  a  little  freight  that  sin-  may  expott,  her 
agent  or  master  is  told  that  she  cannot  have  a  berth  in  dock  or 
at  wharf  where  she  may  take  on  board  the  stuff.  To  such  ap- 
plications, berths  are  always  "engaged."  So,  she  leaves  port 
in  ballast,  and  some  British  ship  takes  the  offered  cargo,  per- 
haps to  France  itself.  In  England,  corporations  control  the 
docks  and  can  discriminate  against  the  French  without  impli- 
cating the  Government  in  treaty  violation.  In  France,  the 
Government  owns  or  controls  the  docks,  and  ships  of  all  nations 
must  get  their  turn.  As  French  shipping  must  have  protection 
of  some  kind,  or  quit  the  sea,  the  result  of  British  int-m •ferem •<• 
has  been  the  "bounty  "  system,  in  operation  since  1880.  This 
was  adopted  in  lieu  of  discriminating  duties,  which  the  British 
treaty  was  considered  to  prevent.  We  have  now  the  spectacle 
of  French  sailing  ships,  supported  by  bounty,  going  in  ballast 
from  home  to  our  North  Pacific  coast  for  cargoes  of  grain,  some 

1  Svo  an  account  of  this  in  Lindsay's  History  of  Shipping.  Ho  was  the 
secretary  of  the  committee. 
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of  them  carried  to  England.      ThoJO  TWiolfl  OaptttW  Hie  eniploy- 
ment  of  our  own  ships.     If  French  reciprocity  with  us  v.  n 
observed,  instead  of  evaded,  by  their  bounty  system,  their  ships 
would  not  be  built,  because  they  could  not  be  sailed  under  it. 
Continuing  the  President  said:  — 

Extension  of  Reciprocity  in  Six  Years.  M  The  principles 
of  this  system  of  reciprocity,  founded  OB  the  law  of  the  8d  of 
March,  1815,  have  been  since  carried  into  effect  (besides  with 
Great  Britain)  with  the  kingdoms  of  the  Netherlands 
Prussia,  and  with  Hamburg.  Bremen,  Lubec,  and  Oldenburg, 
with  a  provision  made  by  subsequent  laws,  in  regard  to  tie- 
Netherlands,  Prussia,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  that  such  produce 
and  manufactures,  a-  could  only  be,  or  most  usually  were,  first 
shipped  from  the  ports  of  those  countries,  the  same  being  im- 
ported in  vessels  wholly  lielonging  to  their  subjects,  should  be 
considered  and  admitted  as  their  own  manufactures  and  pro- 
ductions." 

The  Benefits  of  Reciprocity  to  above  foreign  countries  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  table  :  — 

(7)  Arrivals  or  To.nnauk  at  American  Ports. 


fiatL 

American. 

Britiah. 

BwtJen. 

Hutch. 

Gorman. 

Pi    .-•!•:   . 

1818  . 

.    756,101 

118,538 

928 

5,186 

3,74 1 

ias 

1819  . 

.     783,.-,70 

36,333 

2.956 

5,106 

4.508 

737 

1S-.20  . 

.     801,1-5'J 

47.8W 

2,896 

2,563 

8347 

— 

1821  . 

.     765.098 

52,976 

5,549 

3,769 

6,014 

1,236 

American  navigation  gained  very  little,  British  was  suffering 
from  our  closed  ports,  Dutch  fell  off  a  little,  bul  tin*  other  flags 
gained  much  in  three  years. 

Norway  proposes  Full  Rec.ipror.itij.  President  Monroe,  con- 
tinuing his  message,  stated  that :  — 

"The  Government  of  Norway  has  by  an  ordinance  opened 
the  iK>rts  of  that  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  payment  of  no 
other  or  higher  duties  than  are  paid  by  Norwegian  vessels, 
frtim  whatever  plure.  tirriviiuj,  and  with  whatever  arti 
laden.  They  have  requested  the  reciprocid  allowances  for  the 
vessels  of  Norway  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  As  this 
privilege  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  the  3d  day  of 
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March,  1815,  and  can  only  be  granted  bj  (    OgTOM,  and  as  it 
the  oommflreu]  relations  of  die  United  States  with 
other  nations,  the  subject  is  submitted  bo  km   of  Con- 

gress." 

In  its  wisdom,  Congress  did  nut  tniieh  the  subject —  not  Ed* 
five  years  afterward,  as  we  have  shown.  Norway  was  prODD 
by  self-interest  to  propose  this  innovation.  She  had  already 
found  advantage  in  partial  reciprocity.  She  was  a  country  liv- 
ing chiefly  by  navigation,  to  which  long  experience  had  adapted 
She  could  only  hope  to  become  of  eon sequence  upon  the 
aea.  She  never  needed  prnteetion  for  the  encouragement  of 
shipbuilding  or  navigation.  The  full  reciprocity  whieh  she. 
sought  in  1821  would  have  been  great  encouragement,  as  our 
trade  with  the  world  was  a  prize  such  as  no  nation,  hitherto, 
had  ever  granted  another.  In  a  few  years,  however,  Norway 
received  the  boon  desired.  In  1827  the  arrivals  of  Swedish 
and  Norwegian  tonnage  in  our  ports  were  2,458;  iu  1837  tiny 
had  in<  iv:i>.  <|  to  25,660  tons,  and  monopolized  the  traffic.  Re- 
ciprocity  with  these  countries  has  been  no  use  whatever  to  the 
United  States,  iu  commerce  direct  or  indirect.  Ilmnlreds  of 
vessels  under  their  flags  carry  on  our  foreign  trade  with  all 
porta  of  the  world,  and  ply  in  no  other.  They  never  enter  the 
I'altic  Sea  after  leaving  it  behind.  These  two  royal  flags  have 
been  enabled  to  supplant  our  own  on  the  ocean — as  a  conse- 
quence of  our  "  liberality,"  and  the  heed  which  we  have  given 
to  "  the  spirit  of  our  enlightened  age." 

The.  Question  of  Merit  in  Reciprocity.  Finally,  as  if  in 
doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  granting  favors  to  foreign  nations,  who 
might  reciprocate  honestly ;  and  if  they  did,  who  might  have 
great  advantages  in  footing  outside  of  legislation  and 
from  custom-houses,  President  Monroe  introduced  the  question 
of  goodness  in  the  scheme.     Said  he  :  — 

14 1  have  presented  thus  fully  to  your  view  our  commercial 
relations  with  other  powers,  that  seeing  them  iu  detail  with 
each  power,  and  knowing  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  Congress 
may,  in  its  wisdom,  decide  whether  any  change  ought  to  be 
made,  and,  if  any,  in  what  respect.  If  this  basis  is  unjust  or 
isonable,  surely  it  ought  to  be  abandoned;  but  if  it  be 
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just  and  reasonable,  and  any  change  in  it  will  make  concession* 
subversive  of  equality,  and  tending  in  its  consequences  to  tap 
the.  foundation*  of  our  prosperity,  then  the  reasons  are  equally 
strong,  for  adhering  to  the  ground  already  taken,1  and  support- 
ing by  such  further  regulations  as  may  appear  to  be  proper, 
should  any  additional  support  be  found  necessary." 

Evidently,  it  was  a  matter  of  results  with  Mr.  Monroe, 
whether  the  system  of  Reciprocity,  partial  as  it  then  was, 
should  ho  continued  under  the  Act  of  1815.  He  seemed  to 
think  » his  act,  which  covered  the  direct  trade  only,  went  far 
enough.  His  successor,  however,  assumed  that  "  restriction!  " 
hurt  us,  and  that  we  could  not  release  ourselves  too  soon.  Bfa 
therefore  urged  full  reciprocity,  that  is  to  say,  in  ImjlIi  the 
direct,  and  indirect  carrying  trades.  The  experiment  of  partial 
Reciprocity  had  received  no  proper  test,  when,  in  1828-30,  full 
Reciprocity  was  established.  Partial  Reciprocity  might  be 
named  Madison's,  ami  full  Reciprocity,  Ad'tms's. 

/>/..,.,/,•■  uitihjrs  if  Full  Jiceiprocitu  with  Eiujland.  It  should 
be  stated  here  that  the  Reciprocity  entered  into  after  the  Act  of 
1828  was  more  than  twice  as  d<  adfy  in  its  effects  as  that  under 
the  acts  of  1815,  and  of  1824,  which  revived  it.  This  applies 
to  all  flags  able  to  compete  in  our  foreign  trade  against  our 
own  ships  coming  from  or  going  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Sev- 
eral of  our  reciprocity  nations  never  had  any  trade  <>f  their  own 
worth  reciprocation  to  «s.  For  instance,  the  Duchy  of  Olden- 
biu ■;_',  fin:  'try first  country  to  apply  for  the  lienefits  of  the  Act 
of  1828,  with  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

AVitli  England,  the  supreme  beneficiary,2  equal,  and  there- 
fore equitable,  conditions  for  fair  competition  in  the  ocean  carry- 
ing trade, ./or  us,  have  never  existed,  nor  ever  can,  in  the  al>- 
sonce  of  protective  regulations.  By  1828-30  our  shipping  and 
commercial  strength  was  considerable,  but  compared  poorly  with 
British :  our  merchants  commanded  scanty  capital ;  interest 
here  was  double  the  rate  in  Europe ;  continental  Europe  was 
England's  handy  market ;  our  markets  were  distant ;  our  Gov- 


1  Thia  reference  ia  to  the  Act  of  1819,  repealing  the  Act  of  1815,  with 
•  view  to  dropping  the  reciprocity  policy,  aa  already  ahown,  in  1824. 
9  Fortunately  for  us,  she  delayed  becoming  audi  until  1800. 
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eminent  felt  obli^-d  to  credit  our  merchants  at  the  0W 
house :  we  had  few  shipping  agencies  abroad  and  no  banks ; 
our  home  markets  bflfalg  small,  our  vessels  could  not  be  large 
enough  for  much  economy.  Ton  for  ton,  our  best  shipping  cost 
as  much  to  build  ami  run  as  tin-  British.  We  had  enterprising 
merchants,  energetic  owners,  resolute  seamen, and  the  improved 
vessels  due  to  skillful  shipbuilding,  but.  the  nhnnrtnfl  for  their 
employment  in  carrying  for  foreign  nations,  the  British  in  par- 
ticular, were  not  equal  to  the  chances  which  foreign  flags  were 
given  to  carry  in  our  commerce.  The  odds  were  ten  to  one. 
Any  foreign  ship  reaching  an  American  port  was  sure  of  a 
cargo  to  Europe,  while  very  few  of  our  ships  reaching  a  port  in 
Europe  stood  any  chance  whatever,  for  a  cargo  home,  except 
from   England,  from  whence,  after  reciprocity  was  established, 

they  frequently  ca in  halinxt.      Not  even  our  ■•  p    ■!  -diips 

were  Bure  of  cargoes  —  often  they  brought  ballast  and  immi- 
grants. 

England's  advantages  were  these  :  The  strength  of  her  ship- 
ping houses  had  been  long  matured  ;  many  of  her  shipow 
were  of  her  strongest  commercial  circles  in  the  wholesale  trade  ; 
their  agencies  encircled  the  globe  ;  their  business  facilities  were 
unequaled  in  the  world.  The  British  ship  was  the  apple  of 
the  national  eye  —  the  richest  bankers,  merchants,  and  corpora- 
tions staked  fortunes  on  her  prestige  and  success.  The  marine 
insurance  written  at  Lloyds  exceeded  what  was  done  elsewhere, 
and  the  British  underwriter  anywhere  had  little  use  for  a  for- 
eign ship.  Even  the  navy  of  England  exercised  influenee  on  a 
merchants'  choice  of  flag.  No  nation  meddled  with  British 
ships  ami  cargoes,  or  run  up  a  bill  for  spoliations  with  impunity. 
British  markets  were  large  —  other  good  markets  were  near  at 
hand  ;  this  favored  advantageous  rates  of  freight  and  large, 
economical  sizes  of  vessels;  and  withal,  the  great  merchants, 
shipowners,  and  underwriters  of  England  had  long  known  each 
other,  and  were  used  to  active  and  patriotic  cooperation.  All 
believed  that  idleness  was  good  for  a  foreign  ship,  but  bad  for 
one  of  their  own  flag.  In  the  face  of  these  inequalities,  in 
1828-30,  our  statesmen  plunged  us  into  the  consequences  of 
full  reciprocity,  which  could  not  but  be  to  our  disadvantage  — 
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certain  to  end  in  disaster.  Thus,  reciprocity  has  been  to  us  an 
altar  of  sacrifice. 

Why  Navigation  was  put  to  Hazard.  Mr.  Reed,  of  Mass., 
voted  in  Congress  for  each  of  our  acts  of  Reciprocity.  He  said 
in  1828 :  — 

"  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  no  nation  had  more  skill 
or  enterprise  in  navigation  than  ourselves,  I  have  believed  that 
we  could  carry  freight  as  low  as  any  nation  in  the  world.1  In 
the  year  1815,  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  our  ifttMBrimifUUing  du- 
ties ;  I  well  remember,  it  was  urged  in  private,  perhaps  in  de- 
bate, that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  theyarmer  and  planter.  It 
was  urged  that  if  the  law  was  repealed, freight  would  he  lu/nr. 
I  then  represented  a  district  deeply  interested  in  navigation.  The 
State  of  Massachusetts  had,  at  that  time,  about  one  third  of  the 
tonnage  in  the  Union.  I  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  discriminat- 
ing duties.  J  9uppQ8*d  then-  might  be  §004  hu-.ard  ;  but  when 
I  looked  about  me  (thinking  perhaps  of  the  Hart  fun  I  Conven- 
tion), and  saw  how  few  were  the  number  of  those  who  repre- 
sented districts  directly  interested  in  navigation,  I  thought  it 
best  to  meet  and  decide  the  question  at  once.  I  was  in  favor 
of  proposing  to  all  nations  a  free  and  liberal  comjietition.  I 
voted  for  the  Act  of  March,  1815,  and  subsequently  for  the  Act 
of  1824.  Those  acts  will  long  remain  conspicuous  in  the  his- 
tory of  commerce.  .  .  .  The  primary  and  highest  consideration, 
which  led  to  its  adoption,  was  the  desire  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture?  To  seek,  if  possible,  in  an  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  new  and  better  markets  for  our 
produce.  In  this  great  national  policy,  navigation  was  but  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  was  put  to  hazard  for  the  puhiic 
good.  The  apprehensions  of  some,  and  predictions  of  others, 
have  proved  equally  unfounded.**8  .  .   . 

Our  Shippi  '".      These  remarks  applied  to  partial 

Reciprocity.  In  1829,  on  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  tonnage  duty 
on  all  American  vessels,  on  account  of  "  hard  times,"  Mr.  Reed 
spoke  of  the  consequences  of  full  reciprocity  thus  i  — 

1  The  difficulty  is  not  in  "carrying"  freight,  but  in  getting  it  to  carry. 
Competition  has  quit  competing. 
8  This  argument  was  insincere. 
a  The  gentleman  could  not  say  this  in  a  year  afterward. 
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The  repeal  of  our  discriminating  duties,  together  with  other 

circumstances,  has  produced  the  most   severe  corn/"  tition  for 
iht  ;  not  only  as  affects  foreign  commerce,  but  our  own  com- 
merce in  the  coasting  business.     Shipowners  have  been  //, 
toirtry.  '.      The  wealthy  merchants  have  Im-cu  enui]M-lled 

to  give  up  their  vessels,  especially  those  in  the  coasting  business, 
as  an  unprofitable  and  losing  concern.  .  .  .  The  Btruggls  and 
competition  among  ourselves  and  with  foreign  nations  has  re- 
duced the  price  of  freight  very  low  —  to  one  fifth  part  of  what 
it  once  was.  The  British,  our  principal  competitor,  make  loud 
complaints  that  their  freights  are  so  low  that  navigation  is  a 
losing  business.  .  .  .  Great  Britain,  who  from  necessity'  taxes 
everything  but  air  and  water,  has  no  direct  tax  on  her  vessels  — 
HO  tniiiuiijf  duty.  They  know  the  importance  of  navigation  and 
know  that  it.  cannot  bear  a  duty."  .  .  . 

Another  Witness.  Mr.  (iorhain,  of  Mass.,  said  in  1830  :  — 
"It  wasascrioiH  f.  ict,  I  hat  the  foreign  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try in  1800  was  one  third  more  in  amount  than  to-day.  Some 
cause  had  certainly  operated  to  produce  this  depression.  It  be- 
longed no  doubt,  in  part,  to  the  state  of  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peace  in  Europe  ;  but  this  alone,  would  Dot  account 
for  it.  The  ships  formerly  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  were 
now  rotting  at  the  wharves,  and  when  they  ]>erished  were  not 
rebuilt.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  tonnage  of  Great  Britain 
was  rapidly  on.  the  increase.  .  .  .  This  country  had  adopted 
a  policy  towards  foreign  nations,  which  pressed  upon  (he  R 
gabion  of  our  own  country  by  the  abolition  of  discriminating 
duties.  Foreign  ships  were  admitted  into  this  country,  free 
from  such  a  duty  (the  tonnage),  by  way  of  comity  and  recipro- 
city for  a  similar  exemption  to  our  own  shipping  abroad;  but 
the  difference  lay  here,  that,  while  foreign  nations  were  exonerat- 
ing their  shipping  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  from  every  un- 
necessary  burthen,  we  were  loading  ours  with  tax  upon  tax.1 
.  .  .  He  warned  gentlemen  that  something  must  be  done,  and 
that  speedily,  or  they  would  see  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  this 
country  puss  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Some  gentlemen, 
he  knew,  avowed  their  desire  of  such  a  result,  believing  it  to  be 

1   An  allusion  to  the  tariff  of  1828. 
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the  cheapest  for  this  country.  It  might  bo  so  in  time  of  peace, 
but  DB1M  would  not  always  last,  and  as  soon  as  war  came,  the 
country  would  be  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  transportation 
of  its  products,  aud  must  pay  a  heavy  freight  to  meet  the  risk 
of  capture,  and  the  increased  charges  of  insurance." 

A  bill  repealing  tonnage  duties  passed  in  1880,  but  in  18(11 
the  want  of  revenue  caused  their  reenactment.  This  removal 
of  duties,  under  reciprocity,  being  quite  as  helpful  to  foreign 
'.  •-.-.]>  :is  to  our  own,  was  of  DO  s]*vial  buflflli  Ait.-i  L826, 
our  loss  of  carriage,  on  the  average,  kept  even  pace  with  the 
extension  of  reciprocity.  As  for  the  economy  involved  in  this 
derline  and  decay,  in  no  way  whatever  has  our  country  been 
compensated  for  letting  its  commerce  and  its  carrying  **  pass 
into  tin.-  hands  of  foreigners."  In  no  way  is  it  possible  to 
derive  a  solid  advautage  from  such  a  course  of  business,  even  if 
the  foreign  service  cost  nothing.  Savings  will  not  equate  with 
dejn  nor  will  bargains  offset  subjection.     It  is  written 

that  —  H  No  man  can  enter  into  a  Btrong  man's  house,  and  spoil 
his  goods,  except  ho  will  first  bind  the  strong  man."  We  were 
bound  when  we  were  weak.  We  have  since  grown  strong,  but 
we  permit  the  spoiler  to  continue  to  appropriate  the  best  in  the 
house  —  it  saves  us  so  much  trouble  to  have  aliens  do  our  work, 
and  take  care  of  the  riches  thus  acquired ! 


en  AFTER  xvni. 

OUR   SHIPPING   EXPERIENCE   UNDER   OPPOSITE   POLICIES. 

Navigation  Lawn  a  Controlling  Power.  In  the  table  No.  (8) 
the  reader  will  rind  a  condensed  statement,  comprehensible  at  a 
glance,  from  the  founding  of  the  Government  to  the  present 
time,  showing  the  operation  of  our  shipping  policy  and  the  effect 
produced  upon  navigation  in  our  foreign  trade.  While  this  is 
shown  by  the  tonnage  employed,  and  by  the  proportion  of  Ameri- 
can carriage,  the  latter  is  the  better  test,  since  the  tonnage  listed 
may  be  lairge.  but  not  all  in  use.  The  column  of  carriage  shows 
distinctly  the  results  of  competition  for  employment  —  when  it 
has  l>een  severe,  our  percentage  fall*,  when  it  eases  up,  our  per- 
centage rises  —  as  a  general  rule  ;  since  the  navigation  laws 
are  constant  influence*,  tending  to  regulate  foreign  competition. 
Of  course,  wars  and  the  larger  events  interfere  with  competition, 
and  may  increase  or  diminish  it,  but  with  their  cessation  competi- 
tion again  assumes  its  way.  Thus  it  is,  that,  in  periods  of  time, 
an  active  principle  of  strong  tendency  —  for  instance,  ample  en- 
couragement to  navigation,  or  its  opposite,  full  ReciprooUg  — 
will  be  bound  to  assert  its  power.  The  periods  before  I 
procity  — 1789-1815  ;  from  partial  Reciprocity  to  full  — 1815- 
1828  ;  and  after  full  Reciprocity—  1828-1001,  will  be  plainly 
designated.  The  constant  decline  in  our  carrying  trade  Origi- 
nated after  OW  Reciprocity  conventions  began  to  take  « 
and  has  continued  with  the  extension  of  competition  by  foreign 
shipping,  t-fms  nirouraged,  ever  since.  This  is  ileimmsf  rated, 
yet,  Rtrange  to  say,  our  Government  keeps  right  on  extending 
the  vicious  principle  —  a  dozen  of  reciprocity  agreements  liav 
ing  been  made  since  a  knowledge  of  the  evils  of  the  system  was 
communicated  to  Congress. 
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Our  Experience  with  Reciprocity.  In  the  course  of  eighty- 
seven  years  we  have  made  Maritime  Reciprocity  agreements 
with  42  different  countries.  We  have  such  agreements  now 
with  23  countries.  There  have  been  14  agreements  terminated 
by  11  foreign  nations.1  Of  the  several  agreements  marked 
"  none,"  signifying  no  term,  only  two  are  now  in  force  —  those 
with  Argentina  and  Liberia.  The  two  agreements  having  in- 
definite terms  —  the  British  of  1828  and  the  Danish  of  1858  — 
occupy  no  better  ground  than  those  marked"7"  —  "  contiuua- 
ble  by  its  own  terms,  but  terminable  after  one  year's  not  i.i." 
Where  ship-reciprocity  articles  have  been  put  into  treaties 
proper,  they  generally  stand  for  a  term  of  years,  stibji 
after  to  notice  and  abrogation,  those  in  the  body  of  the  treaty 
continuing  in  force.  In  other  cases,  except  in  two  instances, 
the  treaty  as  a  whole  may  be  terminated  by  notice.  The  Re- 
ciprocity in  British  colonies,  except  in  the  East  India  traffic 
stands  upon  statute  law  repealable.  So  does  perhaps  half  of 
all  British  transport  to  the  United  States,  there  being  no  i  r 
or  convention  for  full  Reciprocity  —  tliat  was  allowed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  without  compliance  with  the  law. 

Hie  Guinern  by  Our  Lous  of  Carriage.  We  DOtfl  fa)  tin- 
table  that  percentage  of  carriage  culminated  in  1825-26  at  an 
average  of  98.8  per  cent,  in  our  own  commerce  abroad.  Up  to 
this  time  only  three  nations  —  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way,  and  France  —  had  reciprocity  agreements,  and  the  Nether- 
lands had  an  Acty  affecting  the  direct  trade  only.  In  1815, 
'16,  and  '17  foreign  commerce  enlarged,  British  arrivals  increased 
greatly,  threatening  a  large  loss  of  American  carriage,  but  our 
acts  of  1818  and  1820  cut  down  British  arrivals  materially 
until  1825,  the  year  after  the  West  India  ports  were  provision- 
ally opened.  The  other  reciprocators  gave  us  little  competition 
before  our  carriage  culminated.  The  British  West  Indies  were 
open  from  1824  to  182G,  and  their  shipping  increased  arrivals 
in  1825,  '26,  and  '27,  falling  off  in  1829,  but  gaining  in  1830. 
The  French  were  benefited  by  the  convention  of  1822  —  their 
arrivals  increasing,  but  not  to  the  tonnage  of  1820  for  some 
years  afterward.  It  appears,  therefore,  tliat  our  damaging 
1  Nicaragua  Dot  included. 
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competition  camo  from  tin;  British,  after  tlio  peace  of  1814, 
and  that  the  advantage  of  partiul  reciprocity,  for  a  few  yean, 
was  more  than  offset  by  our  acta  of  1818  and  1820,  closin 
ports  to  vessels  from  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  Provinces. 
"While  we  lost  carriage  after  1825-26,  it  was  after  the  grant- 
ing of  full  reciproeity  by  Act  of  1828,  and  the  opening  of 
1  Kirts  mutually  with  England  in  1830,  that  we  may  fix  the 
point  of  /a  rrmiitritt  decline,  as  shown  in  the  table. 

W  Kile  the  columns  of  proportionate  carriage  answer  very  well 
to  test  the  declination,  the  following  table  of  proportionate  ar- 
rivals will  corroborate  them  :  — 


Proportionate  Arrivals  or  American  Tonnage. 


Tow.  Per  Cone.  Ytt. 

1825  .  .  .  .90.03  1835 

1826  .  .  .  .88.64  1836 

1827  .  .  .  .86.97  1837 

1828  .  .  .  .85.52  1838 

1829  .  .  .  .86.93  1839 

1830  .  .  .  .87.63  1810 

1831  .  .  .  .80.91  1841 

1832  .  .  .  .09.20  1842 

1833  .  .  .  .68.09  1843 

1834  .  .  .  .65.42  1844 


Referring  to  the  columns  of  proportionate  carriage.  Table  8,  in 
1880  our  percentage  was  98.6  for  imports  and  86.3  for  exports. 
Ten  years  afterward,  with  18  countries  cutting  into  our  carry- 
ing trade,  the  figures  were  down  to  86.6  for  imports,  and  to 
79.9  for  exports ;  in  1850  we  had  reciprocity  with  25  countries, 
and  the  figures  lessened —  77.8  for  imports,  and  65.5  for  ex- 
ports. At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  — 1861 — discrinri- 
natiiij:  ilmii  s  nearly  all  suspended  —  the  figures  stood  at  60  for 
imports,  and  at  72.1  for  exports;  the  latter  having  risen  from 
the  efforts  of  merchants  to  get  cargoes  out  of  the  country. 
Thus,  in  thirty-five  years  our  average  loss  of  carriage  had  been, 
for  imports,  one  per  cent,  and  for  exports,  half  of  one  per  cent, 
anixually.  After  the  war  there  was  a  reaction  and  our  carriage 
recovered  somewhat,  but  since  1870  our  loss  has  been,  for  im- 
ports, 21.11;  and  for  exports,  31.57  per  cent. — about  the 
same  as  before  the  war. 


(9)          1 

*ROPORTION 

Tw. 

P«rC«ot. 

1815     .     . 

.  .  nua 

1817     .     . 

.     .79.88 

1818     .    . 

.     .82.38 

1819    .     . 

.     .  90.12 

1821     .     . 

.    .90.22 

1822    .     . 

.     .  87.51 

1823    .    . 

.     .86.85 

1824     .     . 

.     .  90.47 
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Different  reasons  have  been  assigned  as  causes  of  the  loss  of 
our  carrying  trade,  for  instauce,  that  it  was  due  to  our  use  of 
wooden  sailing  ships  ;  to  the  British  use  of  iron  steamers; 
and  to  the  high  tariff  that  increased  the  wages  of  shipwrights 
and  seamen,  but  iron  ships,  the  steamers,  and  the  tariff  came 
after  our  carrying  decline  was  long  under  way.  On  this  point 
the  following  table  confirms  and  supports  those  already  pre- 
sented :  — 

(10)         Arrivals  OV    Foreign  awd  American  Toxnaok. 

AU 

Ymti.                   Brltikh.  lYeneh.  Dutch.  Italian.  SwedUb.  Oanut.  Otter.  Anwirtcan. 

IKSi lMV-'M  +,0ST  880        8,362  7.I4S  21^82  W7.227 

101..  239.803  15.914  1,001  CM  4.891  15.317  42,42?  923JD3 

18X2 311.308  35,907  3.1+0  8+5  10,1*1  35.473  44,532  HU.D33 

US 403,730  31.733  1.738  73  14,008  28.554  51,989  1,111,4+1 

I8S4 453,496  23,849  2,011  1.481  13,892  22J6S  48,+tS  l/C  4,670 

INK 620,03s  15.457  3.112  1,072  16,661  28,118  60,960  1,302*659 

1836 544,774  10,619  6,ll»  3,063  23,030  39,635  42,806  UMS^M 

Vm.... 543,W»  aOJW  14,628  6^30  2*j000  70,709  76,687  1,390,730 

ISM 484.702  30,670  6,430  4.S22  6,606  37.538  90.833  1.302.974 

MS m.3SH  23.686  3.384  6,711  17.725  41.139  38.816  1,491.371 

1840 682,434  30,701  3429  5,667  16,376  41,874  32,302  1,576.04a 

i84i enjm 

IM'J 600,503  8w»li«»i  in. 1...1*.  K..r«*RUn  iK.lll 

Our  Hardest  Rivals  the  British.  In  twelve  years  above 
given  the  British  gain  was  499,204  tons,  and  our  own  gain  but 
542,884  tons  —  in  percentage,  the  British  gain  was  497,  and 
our  own  but  60.  Taking  all  foreign  tonnage  together,  its  gain 
was  590,829  tons,  or  438  per  cent.  Now,  be  it  observed,  these 
results  of  competition  occurred  under  fill  reciprocity  with 
wooden  sail  f/UgMJ  OM  own  being  the  best  for  business  in  the 
world.  If  the  statesmen  who  advocated  and  passed  the  Reci- 
procity bills  could  have  foreseen  these  adverse  results,  such  acts 
would  never  have  passed.  We  may  excuse  them  for  lack  of 
experience.  Since  1840-42,  however,  no  Congress,  not  a  states- 
man, has  a  right  to  plead  inexperience,  but  every  officer  of  our 
Government  could  have  been  informed  of  the  facts  here  re- 
ferred to,  and  failed  not  to  comprehend  the  true  cause  of  de- 
cline and  of  the  lass  of  our  navigation.  The  history  of  the 
adverse  action  of  « Maritime  Reciprocity  "  makes  it  apparent 
that  this  policy  must  be  repudiated  —  absolutely  done  away 
with  —  before  any  remedy  can  be  effective.  This  policy  makes 
us  now  a  British   dependency.     Break   it   up,  and  we  shall 
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quickly  agree  how  best  to  regain  the  place  and  the  rank  belong- 
ing to  our  flag  at  sea. 

The  Annulment  of  Conventions.     The  following;  will  illus- 
trate the  usual  articles  for  annulment  and  abrogation  of  Reei- 
jn.M-ity  agreements:    without   such   provisions  these  agreements 
could  not  he  made  boAwuuu  enlightened  nations:  — 
(Conveuli.m  of   1827  with  (treat  Britain.) 

"Art.  II.  It  hill  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  in  ease  cither  should  think  fit,  lit  :mv  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years,  that  is,  after  the  20th 
of  October,  1H2H,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the 
other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  coi\ 
Utd  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  accordingly  annulled  and  abro- 
gated, after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  notice." 

This  n  l.ilcs  to  the  renewed  convention  of  1815.  To  discon- 
tinue the  full  Reciprocity  given  the  British  under  our  As 
1828  will  need  but  an  act  of  Congress;  but  the  British  King 
and  Council  can  make  an  Order  at  any  time,  as  no  Convention 
exists  for  full  Reciprocity,  lint  such  an  Order  will  never  be 
issued,  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  partial  and 
constituting  a  golden  fleece. 

(Consular  Convention  with  France,  1853.) 

44  Art.  XIII.  The  present  convention  shall  remain  in  force 
for  the  space  of  ten  years  from  the  day  of  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications, which  shall  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  respective 
constitutions  of  the  two  countries,  and  exchanged  at  Washington 
within  the  period  of  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  possible.  In  case 
neither  party  gives  notice,  twelve  months  before  the  expiration 
of  the  said  period  of  ten  years,  of  its  intention  not  to  renew 
this  convention,  it  shall  remain  in  force  a  year  longer,  and  so 
on  from  year  to  year,  until  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the 
day  on  which  one  of  the  parties  shall  give  such  notice." 

Slackness  of  Our  Government..  When  we  entered  upon  par- 
tial ship  Reciprocity  with  Great  Britain  in  1815,  our  vessels 
had  long  been  carrying  90  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
In  1901  the  tables  were  bo  far  turned  upon  us  that  foreign  ves- 
sels carried  91.8  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  our  own  but 
8.2.     In  1899,  in  our  trade  with  Englaud,  our  ships  carried,  of 
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value,  but  4.73  per  cent.,  while  British  vessels  carried  87.62 
per  cent.  Any  of  our  early  Presidents  would  have  invited  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  such  an  imposition  on  our  rights.  If 
a  statesman  ever  reaches  the  Presidency  again,  we  may  expect 
to  hear  from  him  on  the  subject  of  Convention  vassalage. 

Since  the  days  of  President  Monroe,  our  Government  has 
lieen  disposed  to  bestow  on  foreigners  every  advantage  which 
il '.-.  have  sought,  even  to  the  humble  tolerance  of  injustice, 
where  our  shipping  has  been  concerned.  In  1802  Sweden  and 
Norway  alleged  that  under  the  treaty  of  1827,  article  8,  we 
should  not  charge  their  vessels,  from  any  of  their  ports,  the  ton- 
nage duty  that  our  own,  or,  indeed,  any  vessels,  are  liable  for 
by  law,  when  eomitig  from  the  said  ports.  The  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  yielded,  and  issued  an  order  for  the  collection  of 
8  cents  pel  ton,  instead  of  0,  on  all  vessels  from  jiny  port  of 
Sweden  or  Norway.  The  President  was  to  blame.  The  answer 
to  those  countries  should  have  been  the  annulment  and  abroga- 
tion of  their  treaty,  which  was  limited  in  time,  under  article  19, 
whieh  reads  as  follows  :  — 

M  The  present  treaty  shall  continue  in  force  for  ten  years, 
counting  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifieatiom  :  and 
if,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  nine  years,  neither  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  have  announced  by  an  official 
notification  to  the  other  its  intention  to  arrest  the  operation  of 
said  treaty,  it  shall  remain  binding  for  one  year  beyond  that 
time,  and  so  on  until  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  which 
will  follow  a  similar  notification,  whatever  the  time  at  which  it 
may  take  place." 

This  entire  treaty  is  not  of  the  least  use  to  t/a,  as  we  have  not 
n  .s/.'  (/affected  by  it.      It.  i« <»f  benefit  to  rivals  only,  who 

have  displaced  our  own  ships  and  merehants  by  hundreds  in  our 
foreign  trade.  This  treaty  was  concludrd  mid  pirn  I  aimed  be- 
fore the  act  authorizing  its  provisions  —  those  of  full  Recipro- 
city—  was  passed,  though  it  was  pending,  such  was  the  haste 
of  John  Qnincy  Adams  to  strip  off  all  ship  protection,  and  give 
Sweden  ami  Norway  a  chance  to  carry  for  us  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  — ■  greatly  increasing  their  shipping  conse- 
quence at  our  expense. 
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BnpGHcy  'if'  Continuing  Skip  /lecijrmiitt/.  What  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  oontiinumw  of  OUT  present  shipping  poJEtf  ' 
Changing  to  it  has  worked  the  ruination  of  our  ocean-carrying 
trade.  It  has  proven  it.self  worse  Uian  useless  to  us.  it  id  advene 
and  disastrous.  It  has  even  ceased  to  be  useful  to  some  of  our 
rivals.  (Jreat  Britain  herself  long  ago  reinforced  it  with  3 
lii'til  subsidy  system  for  the  support  of  steam  lines.  Every 
shipping  nation,  almost,  has  followed  her  example.  Twenty-two 
years  ago  France  adopted  a  bounty  system,  which  many  nation* 
have  in  part  imitated  ;  and  scarcely  a  single  nation,  except  our- 
selves, stakes  its  rights  and  interests  on  the  ocean  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  Reciprocity.  The  ■policy  is  worn  out.  Great  Britain  at 
this  moment  is  investigating  and  studying,  through  a  Parlia- 
mentary committee,  how  it  will  be  best  to  move  next  in  order  to 
maintain  her  marine,  in  view  of  the  return  of  the  shipping  na- 
tions to  protection  of  some  kind  for  this  purpose.  She  was 
really  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  this,  in  the  organization  of 
what  has  been  called  the  "London  Lloyds,-' a  ship  elnsaifinBtfan 
society,  in  1834.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  British  marine 
has  been  under  the  «gis  of  their  Protection  —  the  best  extant. 
In  fact,  England  never  depended  on  "  Maritime  Reciprocity  ;  '* 
what  sho  wanted  was  that  other  nations  should  do  so. 

There  is  a  sentiment  in  Washington  wafted  over  the  Atlantic, 
that  our  reciprocity  agreements  should  continue —  that  "Gov- 
ernment aid,"  "  bounty,"  or  u  subsidy  "  is  our  ordy  resort.  The 
foreign  capital  that  has  wormed  its  way  into  our  commerce  and 
navigation  prefers  subsidy  to  regulations  of  trade.  While  Re- 
ciprocity stands  we  cannot  regulate  our  trade.  The  McKinley 
Administration  came  in  pledged  for  •*  discriminating  duties," 
but  has  given  it  out  since  1897  that "  treaties  stand  in  the  way.'* 
There  is  really  nothing  in  the  way  hxtt  feu r  of  the  displeasure 
of  England.  Since  the  conventions  were  ratified  nearly  every 
one  of  our  rivals,  bound  with  us,  have  created  new  contlitionji^ 
and  resorted  to  different  forms  of  ship  protection,  not  interdicted 
by  letter,  hut  forbidden  by  the  spirit  of  the  compact,  to  cut  us 
out  of  our  carrying  trade,  while  we  have  stuck  stupidly  to  the 
letter  of  the  agreement  all  along,  decade  after  decade,  hce<lless 
of  infringements  on  our  rights.     Only  a  single  one  of  our  ruin- 
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ous  conventions  has  not  outrun  its  time,  and  that  one  is  wanting 
in  equity. 

We  have  an  ample  precedent  even  for  the  abrogation  of  a 
"treaty  "  that  works  injustice  to  our  navigation.  By  an  Act  of 
Congress,  .Inly  7,  1798,  t lie  following  bfOttfOI  were  OlttOgtted  ! 
"  Alliance  with  France,  1778  ;  Amity  and  Commerce  with 
France,  1778;  Act  Separate  ami  Secret  with  France,  1778; 
Consular  Convention  with  France,  1778."  In  1879  Congress 
abrogated  the  u  Burlingame "  treaty  with  China.  President 
Hayes  vetoed  the  act,  but  made  a  new  treaty  securing  its  object 
—  Chinese  exclusion. 

Another  Precedent.  A  convention  with  Great  Britain  for 
commercial  reciprocity  with  Canada  was  made  in  1854.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  fixed  (1864)  our  Government  promptly  gave 
the  notice  required  and  annulled  the  agreement.  No  difficulty 
followed.  The  evil-working  maritime  convention  of  1815-18- 
27  can  as  well  be  nullified  as  the  commercial  one  of  1854.  It 
should  make  no  difference  that  the  former  relates  to  British  ship- 
ping, while  the  latter  concerned  Canadian  trade.  We  agreed 
with  Great  Britain  not  to  exercise  the  power  of  Congress  for  the 
regulatiuii  of  our  commerce,  and  consequently  onr  shipping  in 
the  foreign  trade  has  been  Bwept  away.  If  we  will  not  now  an- 
nul this  and  like  agreements  and  reverse  our  policy,  as  the  world 
can  see,  we  must  love  subordination,  and  fixed  subservience  to 
British  jtower. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  METHOD   OP  BRITISH    SHIP   PROTECTION. 


Reciprocity  Repudiated.  That  the  shipping  nations  —  all 
but  our  own  —  have  east  off  dependence  upon  Reciprocity  — 
doing  nothing  for  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  navigation  — 
and  have  resorted  to  protective  measures,  is  not  now  generally 
denial.  It  follows  that  OUT  Government  should  withdraw  its 
championship  of  this  condemned  policy  and  cease  responsibility 
for  the  evils  which  it  has  produced. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  subsidies,  subventions,  and  boun- 
ties constitute  the  present  foreign  systems  of  ship  protection. 
We  shall  explain  these,  hut  in  this  chapter  shall  give  special 
attention  to  a  method  strictly  English,  introduced  sixty-eight 
yean  ago.  Few  of  our  people  know  al»out  this  method,  or  com- 
prehend its  want  of  principle.  The  author's  btuine—  experience 
drew  his  attention  to  it  forty-eight  years  since. 

A  Rival's  Craft.  When  the  British  Government  induced  our 
own  to  give  up  a  moiety  of  ship  protection,  on  the  ground  tli.it 
it  would  reciprocate,  and  virtually  promised  that  "  reciprocity  " 
or  non-protection  should  prevail  in  the  direct  trade  thenceforth, 
it  was  assumed,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  that  fair  and  hon- 
orable competition  would  be  common  on  both  sides.  The 
was  that  flag  should  cut  no  figure  in  freighting.  It  was  supposed, 
of  course,  that  preference  would  rule  engagements  in  many  cases, 
but  very  few  anticipated  that  this  principle  could  or  would  be 
worked  by  private  endeavor  into  constituting  an  effectual  system 
of  shipping  defense  —  that  only  the  Government  of  a  country 
could  accomplish  actual  protection.  The  unexpected  happened, 
however.  Being  an  older  and  richer  country  than  our  own, 
England  had,  or  could  create,  institutions  that  could  take  the 
place  of  Government.     Therefore  we  have  now  to  describe  the 
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action  and  review  the  policy  of  such  establishments  as  the  Society 
of  Lloyds  Register  Association,  and  other  bodies  having  power 
to  influence  business  for  the  British  marine,  and  to  discourage 
employment  for  •'  foreign  "  ships. 

Xntm-e  of  fiuwOfUM  PbtMT.  Of  the  forces  that  may  be 
mustered  to  favor  or  impede  the  employment  of  vessels,  un- 
derwriting leads  the  list  with  ship  inspection,  classification  of 
rating,  registration  of  character,  and  sea  insurance.  Not  only 
hulls,  but  cargoes  and  freights  —  all  things  at  risk  in  navigation 
—  are  the  subjects  of  influence,  control,  or  interdiction.  From 
the  laying  of  her  keel,  and  during  the  life  of  a  vessel,  she  is 
subject  to  an  irresponsible  rule  which  she  may  not  profitably 
defy.  W  hen  this  rule  is  lodged  with  and  controlled  by  a  for- 
eign nation,  it  may  work  the  utter  failure  of  the  best-built 
marine. 

The  power  used  is  applied  through  building  and  inspecting 
rules  and  insurance  rates.  Beginning  with  a  gentle  influence 
upon  new  and  first-class  vessels  with  moderate  premiums  for 
hulls  and  cargoes,  it  gains  control  willi  time  and  age,  rates  in- 
creasing meanwhile,  until  shortly  it  forbids  the  making  of  dis- 
tant voyages  and  the  carrying  of  particular  cargoes,  rates  grow- 
ing onerous  meantime  ;  and,  finally,  it  deserts  the  sea- worn  ship 
in  port,  and  leaves  its  hulk  to  idle  and  decay.  This  is  the  or- 
dinary course  of  marine  underwriting  in  action  upon  shipping  of 
its  own  flag.  It  is  a  necessary  factor  in  trade  and  transportation 
by  sea,  but  having  its  likes  and  dislikes,  its  fancies  and  caprices, 
its  hostile  discrimination  is  loss,  despair,  and  death.  Under- 
writers make  general  participation  in  commerce  possible,  but 
they  can  choose  the  carriers  from  the  fleets  of  their  own  flag. 
TIh'v  favor  large  customers,  and  make  what  they  call  "inferior 
risks,"  especially  those  of  rival  nations,  eontrilmto  largely  to 
the  objects  of  their  beneficence.  Using  such  influence  and 
wielding  such  power,  manifestly  a  nation's  underwriters  should 
be  its  own.  Those  of  the  British  nation  liave  always,  in  rates, 
favored  the  shipping  of  cargoes  under  their  own  flag;  such 
being  the  case,  "  reciprocity  "  was,  from  the  first,  and  is  now,  a 
plausible  fraud. 

Early  Use  of  Insurance  for  Ship  Protection.     Late  in  the 
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fourteenth  century  the  Government  of  Portugal  instituted  an 
insurance  system  as  an  encouragement  of  commerce.     At  that 
time  John  II.  was  king.     This  ruler  laid  the  foundation  of 
Portugal's  superiority  in  shipping.     Ills  reign  covered  the 
riod  of  1386-1433.     On  his  order,  vessels  wero  built  for  the 
special  pur]»ose-  nf  battling  with  the  stormy  seas  off  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  largest  at  first  not  exceeding  300  tons.     From 
the  improvements  in  shipbuilding  thus  originated,  Portugal  be- 
came the  country  most   advanced   in  naval   art.     It  was  long 
sup | used,  even  by  their  rivals,  that  the  Portuguese  alone  oould 
build  ships  suitable  for  voyages  to  India,  which  they  were  the 
first  to  accomplish  around  the  Cape. 

The  Insurance  mentioned  indemnified  only  for  total  losses. 
The  premium  exacted  was  two  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  ves- 
sels, with  the  addition  of  an  advance  fee  as  a  quota  uj>on  the 
value  of  each  cargo.  The  State  oould  seanvU  have  been  fu Un- 
reimbursed. How  long  this  policy  continued  is  unknown. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  is  now  extant.1  As  applied  to  hulls,  it  was 
intended  to  secure  the  building  of  a  new  vessel  in  place  of  one 
lost,  and  doubtless  helped  the  spread  of  Lnsitaniau  colonies  and 
commerce  over  the  world.  It  is  thought  this  policy  <if  King 
John  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  English  navigation  law 
of  1381.  That  protected  English  shipping  by  compelling  Eng- 
lish merchants  to  employ  English  vessels  in  the  mpori  trade. 
In  turn  this  Portuguese  policy  may  have  prompted  English 
underwriters,  after  the  wars  with  Holland,  to  protect  English 
shipping  by  inspection  and  insurance,  discriminative  against 
foreign  vessels,  from  then  to  the  present  time. 

Origin  and  Purpose  of  Lloyds  Register.  The  Society  of 
Lloyds  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  was  organ !/-•••  I 
in  1834,  its  directorate  consisting  of  shipowners,  merchants,  and 
underwriters  of  Lloyds  Exchange  in  Loudon  —  eight  persons 
of  each  class.  Previously  for  many  years  there  had  been  two 
registers,  in  opposition,  one  of  them  said  to  have  been  partial 
to  shipowners  —  those  probably  of  London.  At  this  time  the 
West  India  question  had  been  settled.  American  competition 
under  the  "  reciprocity  "  then  extant  between  the  two  nations 
1  This  plan  of  ship  protection  hn»  jiut  been  revived  by  Riusia. 
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seemed  stubborn,  and  the  British  felt  the  need  of  an  agency  to 
control  it,  or  souio  sort  of  protection  against  it.  They  believed 
\vitli  Admiral  Monk.  Asked  in  1GIJ5  the  cause  for  the  war 
then  waging  against  the  Dutch,  ho  replied,  — 

"  Whal  this  or  that  reason?    What  we  want  is  more 

of  tin-  trade  which  the  Dutch  now  have." 

As  an  institution  of  quasi-government,  the  London  Lloyds  is 
unique.  It  has  beeu  common  for  British  shipping  writers  to 
dedicate  their  works  to  this  Society  as  "  an  extraordinary,  but 
eminently  English,  association  "  deserving  of  studied  compli- 
ments. These  are  doubtless  encouraging  to  the  Committee 
whose  victim  is  the  "  foreign  "  ship. 

The  foundation  for  proscriptive  power  is  laid  in  the  rules  for 
building,  inspection,  and  classification,  and  in  a  discriminative 
system  of  rates  for  underwriting  hulls  and  cargoes.  When  the 
rules  were  made,  only  wooden  vessels  had  existence.  The  aim 
was  not  to  grade  capability  with  regard  to  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
but  to  characterize  the  "  intrinsic  qualities  "  of  vessels,  which, 
of  course,  were  governed  largely  by  the  cost  of  building  and 
repairing,  rather  than  by  skillful  designing.  In  othe 
high  class  (and  low  rates)  in  Lloyds  Register  represented  cost 
rather  than  sea-going  capability.  To  this  feature  was  added 
the  condition  of  being  British-built,  and  especially  of  British 
materials.  Nothing  4k  foreign  "  has  ever  received  the  highest 
rating  from  the  Lloyds.  Under  this  regime  there  was,  of  course, 
a  high  cultivation  of  national  conceit  and  administrative  pre- 
judice, easily  converted  into  active  antagonism  with  respect  to 
foreign  shipping.  While  there  was  no  justice  in  this  discrim- 
ination, much  ship  protection  was  evolved  from  it,  and,  in  our 
case,  the  rout  of  ■  rival. 

Mrt.<tl  Ship  Classification.  When  boa  iMpbllfldhlg  OUM 
about,  it  was  sought  to  inspect  and  class  its  output  on  the  "  in- 
trinsic quality  "  principle,  and  to  set  a  "  rating"  of  yfon  to 
express  durability,  the  same  as  for  ships  of  wood.  This  plan 
ere  long  had  to  l>e  modified,  as  some  vessels  had  but  brief  en- 
durance. The  ••  intrinsic  "  system  remains,  but  '•  rating"  is  not 
given.  More  tlian  10  per  cent,  of  metal-ship  losses  find  place 
in  the  list  of  "missing" — all  hands  lost.     Nevertheless,  tho 
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Lloy<ls  made  the   Britishdmilt  iron  .ship  the   standard  for 
world's    carrying   trade.      Metal    vessels   are    now    classed 
Lloyds  as  100  A,  95  A,  90  A,  85  A,  80  A,  or  75  A,  accordii 
to  the  tallies  of  scantling  by  which  Imilt.     Wooden  vessel* 
tinue  to  bo  classed  ami  nited   in   ••years,'"  hence  the  facility  is 
greater  fur  discrimination  against  wooden  than  iron  or  steel 
ships. 

Wooden  shipbuilding  admits  the  choice  of  a  great  variety 
material,  some  of  it  more  durable   in   salt  water   than 
steel.     The  policy  of  Lloyds  lias  been  to  keep  down  the   rating 
of  timber  produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  elevate  that 
British  growth.     To  this  day,  our  matchless  white  oak  of  Ne 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  (  is  gradad  tl 

HUM  in  years  as  the  growth  of  Canada,  which  is  allowed  bt 
two  thirds  the  time  of  British  oak ;  ours  of  the  Coast  States,  oi 
any  district  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  lieing  superior  in  stren* 
and  durability  to  any  variety  of   British  growth.     To  this  day, 
also,  Lloyds  have  never  appointed  surveyors  to  inspect  tooot 
vessels  in  course  of  construction  in  this  rival  country  of  ours, 
though  they  have  sent  them  to  all  other  countries,  and  this  dis- 
crimination was  practiced  before  iron  shipbuilding   became   an 
industry  in  England.     From  the  first,  a  standing  rule  to  give 
no  vessel  a  full  class,  if  not  built  under  survey,  has  been  in  fortrt 
and  also  another  rule  —  to  grant  the  character  A  to  no  vessel 
unless  her  date  and  place  of  building  are  made  known.     These 
needless   distinctions   and   regulations,   with  others  like   them. 
bet  lay  their  only  object  —  the  protection  of  the   British  m:i . 

Force  and  Rigor  of  IJoyda  Rules.  The  British  recogn 
Lloyds  rules  as  having  the  force  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  and 
congratulate  themselves  that  their  operation  has  been  beneficial 
to  their  own  shipping,  while  their  rigor  has  hurt  foreign  navi- 
gation. These  rules  have  the  nature  of  the  upas  tree  —  for  the 
natives  of  Java,  bread  ;  for  their  enemies,  arrow-tip  poison. 
The  best-built  American  ships  never  received  justice.  Kigor 
was  given  instead,  that  idleness  might  result,  and  ruin  follow 
idleness.  If  the  Cniteil  States  had  not  agreed  with  Great  Brit- 
ain to  desist  from  legitimate  ship  protection,  and  to  open  all  our 
porta  to  free  freighting,  on  condition,  implied  if  not  expressed, 
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that  mutuality  of  benefits  should  result,  perhaps  little  OOflfr 
plaint  could  be  made  of  the  Lloyds — a  government  within  a 
government  irresponsible  and  despotic.  A  machine  set  up  after 
the  compact  was  made  to  do  the  work  that  Parliament  had  been 
bound  not  to  do,  viz.  :  the  protection  of  British  flipping.  It 
was  not  that  British  underwriters  wanted  to  insure  the  hulls  of 
American  ships  that  Lloyds  inspection  ami  classification  was 
proffered  to  any  visiting  a  British  port.  It  was  rare,  indeed, 
that  a  British  policy  covered  an  American  hull.  The  purpose 
was  to  mark  the  American  ship  with  inferiority  in  the  register, 
thereby  to  prevent  ready  employment  and  full  rates  of  freight. 
And  yet,  in  order  to  get  cargoes  tliat  were  bound  to  be  covered 
by  British  insurance,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  class  of  some 
grade  in  Lloyds  Register.  This  was  not  the  free  freighting 
agreed  for  in  the  London  (  01m  ntion  of  1815-18-27,  or  in  the 
act  opening  the  West  Indies,  which  were  virtually  evaded. 
And  juwiouH  to  1854,  only  foreign  vessels  trading  to  Great 
Britain  could  get  inspection  for  Lloyds  book,  sometimes  styled 
the  ■  Bock  of  Life." 

British  Underwrite iuj  Policy.  As  may  be  understood, 
Lloyds  in-,|H-itii,n  svsti-ni  laid  a  foundation  for  a  discriminative 
underwriting  policy  higldy  protective  of  British  shipping,  but 
severely  hurtfid  to  "foreign."  Of  the  different  inducements 
which  control  the  choice  of  vessels  for  charter  only  flag  itself 
has  at  times  more  influence  than  insurance  rates.  If  these  are 
higher  for  cargoes  in  old  vessels  than  in  new  ones ;  in  vessels 
of  wood  than  of  iron  or  steel,  and  in  sailing  ships  than  in 
steamers,  then,  other  things  being  equal,  the  new,  or  the  first 
class,  or  the  metal,  or  the  steamer,  b preferred*  It  follows  that 
the  old,  the  second  and  third  class,  the  wood,  and  the  sailing 
ship  must  offer  for  a  lower  rale  of  fought  or  go  idle.  Offer- 
ing for  it,  however,  is  not  getting  it.  Taking  advantage  of 
these  facts,  since  1854  the  Lloyds  Exchange,  in  lead  of  British 
underwriting,  have  enforced  a  policy  of  insuring  cargoes  in  iron 
or  steel  ships  cheaper  than  in  wood  for  all  voyages,  and  in 
steamers  than  in  sailing  vessels,  except  in  the  longer  voyages. 
The  object  of  these  discriminations  is  manifestly  the  protection 
and  fostering  of  metal  and  steam  tonnage,  hitherto  the  product, 
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•  hi-  ily,  of  British  industry,  but  especially  so  at  the  time 
their  adoption,  and  of  relatively  greater  cost  iu  the  United 
States,  where  the  wooden  sailing  ship  has  long  been  the  cheap- 
est and  safest  carrier  in  ocean  commerce. 

Lioydt  Warfare  on  Wooden  Ships,  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  open  war  of  Liny. Is  upon  American  ships?  A  discrim- 
ination against  the  wooden  sailing  ship  would,  of  course,  result 
in  the  extinction  of  American  shipping  power.  Destroy  the 
character  of  the  wooden  ship,  ami  our  navigation  was  doomi-d. 
should  we  find  it  too  expensive  to  build  of  metal.  With  pro- 
Mi  wo  could  haY6  done  so,  hut  we  were  l>ound  to  in m  pro 
tection.  It  would  be  foolish  to  buy  of  England,  and  meanwhil- 
to  lose  our  naval  skill.  England  was  the  M  iron  country. 
"States"  only  a  wooden  country,  discrimination  would  effect 
the  capture  of  our  commerce  and  carrying  trade,  and  why 
should  not  the  war  be  undertaken  ? 

Investigation  of  the  utility  and  comparative  merits  of  iron 
and  wooden  ships,  particularly  those  sailing  in  the  grain  trade 
of  our  Pacific  ports,  1881-1885  ami  1899,  bears  out  this  view. 
The  performances  in  more  than  sixteen  hundred  voyages  in  this 
exacting  trade,  embracing  the  ships  of  all  nations  engaged  in  it 
for  five  years,  have  demonstrated  tliat  the  average  American 
wooden  ship  not  only  had  no  superior,  but  excelled  the  vessels 
of  other  flags  in  every  point  —  in  size  of  cargo,  chea/mess  of 
carriage,  celerity  of  voyage,  efficient  performance  at  sea,  safety 
of  hull  and  cargo,  and  in  turning  out  the  lading  in  good  condi- 
tion at,  ilrsti nation.1 

/.''  suits  of  Discrimination.  The  insurance  rate  on  <  argoes 
in  British  iron  ships  was  2  per  cent.  On  cargoes  in  American 
Wooden  ships,  however,  the  rates  ranged  from  2.5  to  2.75  per 
cent,  or  more  ;  whereas  on  the  average  ship,  from  a  fair  coiiijui 
tation  and  full  account  of  all  cargo  losses  on  passage,  the  aver- 
age premium  rate  should  not  have  exceeded  1.4  per  cent. 
Doubling  the  equitable  rate  of  insurance  necessarily  reduced 
the  number  of  engagements  and  the  rate  of  freight.  Ann- 
ships  outsailed  British,  but  often  it  happened  that  British  could 

1  See  tho  Author's  work.  American  Marine  —  the  Shipping  Question  in  His- 
tory and  Polilic*,  Houghton,  Mifftiu  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  aud  Cbicago. 
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get  and  deliver  thrr.e  cargoes  while  American  could  get  and 
deliver  but  two,  and  at  much  lower  rates  of  carriage.  This  pe- 
culiar warfare,  continuing  for  years,  could  not  result  otherwise 
than  iu  driving  our  shipping  out  of  employment.  Last  year 
there  were  but  three  American  sailings  out  of  857  total.  Our 
uninformed  people,  our  statesmen,  and  our  Administer 
have  Hamuli  that  our  superior  llupfl  were  inferior  to  British 
In  natural  enmpetiny  power,  and  their  failure  could  not  be 
helped,  but  the  place  where  they  failed  was  not  on  the  oeeau  iu 
the  performance  of  duty,  but  before  the  partial  bar  of  Lloyds, 
and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Facts  about  "  Iron  vs.  Wood."  In  pursuing  our  inquiry  as 
to  the  course  of  Lloyds,  we  may  usefully  consider  that  once 
much  discussed  question  of  the  u  substitution  of  iron  for  wood." 
Not  "natural  selection,"  but  the  practice  of  advert  in. I.  [writ- 
ers effected  this  result.  This  policy  was  suggested  by  circum- 
stances. First,  the  wonderful  success  of  "clipper"  shipbuild- 
ing in  the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  rapid  extension  of 
our  carrying  trade,  due  mainly  to  gold-mining  iu  California 
and  Australia;  second,  wooden  vessels,  for  want  of  native  tim- 
ber in  England,  hail  to  be  constructed  there  largely  of  imported 
stock.  Many  American  ships,  especially  of  the  clipper  class, 
were  being  employed  by  British  merchants.  Recognizing  that 
foreign  dependency  in  shipbuilding  imperiled  the  national 
fare  and  lessened  its  security,  the}'  concluded  to  build  at  home 
a  British  ship,  both  for  commerce  and  for  war.  Accordingly* 
in  1854,  the  Lloyds  Society  raised  the  insurance  rating  of  iron- 
built  vessels  to  double  its  previous  figure,  and  to  equal 'it;/  with 
wooilen  —  namely,  from  six  years  A  1  to  twelve  years  A  1  —  if 
built  by  the  rides  then  laid  down.  On  the  strength  of  this 
change,  wholly  arbitrary,  without  warrant  iu  experience,  Brit- 
ish underwriters,  with  unanimity,  instituted  and  carried  out  a 
policy  of  discrimination  in  premium  rates,  favoring  iron  hulls 
and  their  cargoes  at  the  expense,  in  consequence,  of  wooden 
Is  and  their  cargoes. 

Slate  Policy  of  the  Iron  Ship.  Parliament  itself  could  not 
have  carried  out  the  shipbuilding  reform  executed  by  the 
Lloyds.     Their  policy  effected  a  double  substitution — of  iron 
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for  wood,  and  of  British  vessels  for  American,  in  many  trades. 
The  merits  of  materials  did  not  call  for  consideration.  The 
only  question  was  of  state  policy.  It  was  not  only  desirable, 
but  urgent,  to  mine  the  ore  at  home,  make  it  into  materials  in 
tli.ir  own  mills,  and  build  with  native  labor  a  truly  Br 
sel,  and,  then,  to  proclaim  her  superiority!  Shipbuilding  is  a 
military  art.  The  nation  that  would  rank  and  role  tfcfl  world 
must  build  her  own  ships  of  her  own  materials  at  whatever 
cost.  This,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Spain,  and  Holland  could  not  do. 
Without  this  key  to  sea  power,  when  they  fell,  they  could  not 
rise.  The  Americans  were  already  building  40  per  cent,  of  the 
new  tonnage  used  by  British  owners.  Britain's  true  policy,  it 
can  be  plainly  seen,  was  to  encourage,  protect,  and  perfect  i 
shipbuilding,  and  even  to  condemn  wooden,  trusting  thai  wood 
shipbuilding  nations  would  sleep  while  she  worked.  But  what 
was  our  policy  ?  Or  did  we  have  any?  Apparently,  our  Gov- 
erruiient  thought  England  was  loyal  to  "  reciprocity  "  — doing 
nothing  to  promote  navigation. 

As  an  art,  iron  shipbuilding  did  not  even  compete  with 
wooden  when  public  policy,  patriotic  sentiment,  governmental 
OOftge,  and  the  underwriting  power  of  Great  Britain  sup- 
plied to  it  the  breath  of  active  life.  The  success  of  the  e* per- 
iling it  should  have  been  a  lesson  to  our  Government.  We,  too, 
could  have  put  iron  ships  —  steamships,  any  kind  of  vessel  — 
upon  tin'  in.  in  jii.st  as  well  as  the  British,  though  not  under 
our  present  policy.     Great  Britain  invoked  a  new  kind  of 

■n.  We  could  have  resorted  to  the  old  form,  and  com- 
piled her  to  give  our  vessels  fair  play  —  or  no  trade.  But 
England  counted  with  confidence  upon  our  moderation,  lenity, 
and  inactivity.  T/icrein  is  our  disgrace.  Our  shipping  in- 
terest was  powerless  to  help  itself  —  held  like  a  lamb  for  the 
sacrifice.  Witness  the  facts  of  the  loss  of  our  trans-Atlautic 
Carrying  trade  through  a  cunning  move  of  Lloyds. 

Powr.r  of  /.Iinjds  rj-nnjilijied.      In  1805,  when  the  Civil 
had  closed,  our  percentage  of  export  carriage  was  down  to  20. 1 ; 
in  1800  it  had  risen  to  37.7,  and  for  the  period  of  1866-70 
held  an  average  of  87.2  per  cent.    The  same  year  had  an  import 
carriage  of  29.9.     This  fell  to  25.1  in  1800,  but  in  years  fol- 
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lowing  recovered,  and  the  period  1866-70  averaged  80.1  per 
cent.     Apparently,  we  were  recovering  lost  ground,  and  by  tin 
favor  of  Congress,  /tnsxibly^  we  were  destined  to  see  our  marine 
restored  :uid  ['■•*'  future  time  VTOtOOUtL 

There  had  been  a  great  increase  of  commerce  —  al>out  31  per 
rent.  —  over  the  period  of  the  war.  The  greater  part  of  the 
gain  was  in  exports,  and  British  owners  thought  too  many  car- 
goes were  still  carried  by  wooden  ships  which  we  continued  to 
build,  and  which  cost  less  than  the  British  had  to  pay  for  iron. 
The  depredations  of  the  Alabama  and  other  British-built,  armed, 
and  mostly  manned  cruisers  had  not  been  as  destructive  as  they 
had  hoped;  in  a  few  years,  American  builders  might  replace  all 
the  vessels  destroyed  and  "sold  foreign"  —  a  tonnage  much 
greater  than  we.  have  l<»-d.i_\  in  foreign  trade;  and  American 
commerce  might  again  lie  carried  chiefly  by  American  ships. 
What  could  the  shipowners  of  England  do  about  it  ? 

From  1854  to  1870  our  wooden  ships  had  been  admitted  to 
Lloyds  Register,  underclassed  and  underrated.  They  were  sub- 
ject to  higher  insurance  rates,  both  for  hulls  and  cargoes,  than 
if  British-built  and  owned,  but  American  owners  had  found  it 
useful  to  get  LloydB's  class,  to  increase  the  chances  for  employ- 
ment, although  the  adverse  discrimination  obliged  them  to  accept 
lower  rates  of  freight.  The  evils  of  this  course  were  part  inlly 
met  by  building  and  sailing  larger  ships  to  earn  the  same  amount 
as  smaller  British.  Our  competitive  power  was  not  entirely 
wanting.  In  1870,  however,  the  Lloyds  made  a  rule  refusing 
classification  and  registration  to  "foreign  ships"  (wooden), 
except  for  a  year  at  a  time,  and  then  only  on  "  special  **  survey. 
This  new  discrimination,  intended  to  stop  the  purchasing  and 
chartering  of  wooden  vessels,  and  to  induce  the  preferential 
employment  of  British  iron,  was  aimed  at  American  ships,  par- 
ticularly those  in  trans-Atlantic  trade.  For  six  years  following 
1870  our  vessels,  virtually  excluded  from  Lloyds  Register,  were 
degraded  and  decried  for  British,  or  even  American  employment 
with  cargoes  to  British  ports.  It  was  even  attempted  to  make 
owners  of  cargoes  believe  that  the  articles  would  bring  a  higher 
price  in  British  market,  if  unloaded  from  a  British  ship. 


"  Foreign-built  Sh\p$  (wood).  It  having  been  deemed  desirahfe 
that  foreign-built  slops,  which  have  not  been  constructed  in  accordant* 
with  the  rules  of  the  society,  should  nevertheless  bfl  entered  in  tbf 
register  book  with  a  character  of  efficiency,  ii  their  r.u . .  ^  such 

aa  to  entitle  them  tliercto,  the  following  regulations  have  been  adopted 
for  their  survey  and  cbv&sitication,  vi*. :  — 

■  Forcign-built  ships  which  hav>  i  constructed  in  accordance 

with  the  rules  and  hare  not  been  surveyed  by  the  surveyors  to  thu 
society  while  building,1  for  which  the  owners  are  desirous  of  a  char- 
acter of  condition  or  efficiency  for  sea-going  purposes,  will  be  surveyed 
for  entry  in  the  register  book  on  application  being  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  writing,  staling  the  name  of  the  vessel  (and  if  at  am 
she  had  any  other  name  Birch   is  to  be  inserted   in   tin  tion): 

likewise,  where  and  when  she  was  built,  and  her  length,  breadth,  depth, 
and  tonnage  (whether  British  or  foreign)." 

The  committee  will  then  direct  a  special  survey  to  be  held  by 
two  surveyors,  to  be  appointed  in  every  instance  by  the  com- 
mittee, one  of  whom  at  least  shall  be  an  exclusive  officer  of  the 
society,  and  the  ship  submitted  to  a  compliance  with  the  under- 
mentioned requisitions  of  survey,  viz. :  — 

"  In  all  cases  the  ship  must  be  placed  in  dry  dock  or  laid  on  blocks, 
so  that  the  keel  and  bottom  may  be  seen  and  properly  examined  :  the 
hold  to  be  cleared  and  proper  stages  to  be  made  both  inside  ami 
side  ;   the  limbors  to  be  cleared,  bolts  and  treemiUs  to  be  driven  out  at 
different  parts  of  the  ship  and  in  sufficient  number  to  enable  the  siir- 
rayon  to  ascertain  hex  condition.      The  beam  end*  in  ships  of   fn 
more  yearn  old  must  be  examined  hy  boring.     The  sin 
then  examine  ami  report  upon  the  ship  as  to  the  state  of  the  timbers 
of  the  frame  (where  examined),  planking  (inside  and  outside),  <l 
waterways,  beams,  knees,  keel,  keelsons,  stem,  apron,  hawse  timl 
knightheads,  breasthooks,  transoms,  rudder,  and  windlass,  the  sheer 
and  general  form  of  the  ship,  particulars  of  materials  and  scantlings 
(so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained),  and  spacing  of  timbers  and  beams, 

1  The  largest  and  best  wooden  ships  were  American  built.  All  improve- 
ments in  the  art  were  American.  Rules  of  Lloyds  would  not  produce  abler 
vessels.  There  being  no  Lloyds  surveyors  in  the  United  States  for  wooden 
ships,  they  did  not  fill  this  requirement.  A  character  of  "condition"  is  no 
character  at  all. 
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thickness  and  shifting  of  plunk,  mode  of  fastening,  sires  and  eooditfoa 
of  bolts  nnd  treenails,  and  state  of  calking  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel. 

u  Survey  No.  1.  —  If  the  ship  is  less  than  four  years  old,  a  Hltfng 
of  not  less  than  4  inches  wide  and  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  length  of 
tile  ship  uri  t-neh  side.  to  lie  cut  nut  below  e;i  id  rl.imps  or  shelves 

in  8ii ch  purts  as  tlio  surveyors  may  requite,  suflieient  to  enable   than 
to  ascertain  the  size  ami  «-«imi ition  of  the  frame.  ' 

'•  Survey  No.  2. —  If  the  ship  is  four  or  DOTO  years  old.  she  must 
be  scraped  bright  from  the  light  water  mark  upwards,  inehii 
planksheers  and  waterways,  and  a  listing  of  not  less  than  4  inches 
wide  must  lie  cut  fore  and  aft  below  each  set  of  clamps  or  shelves,  and 
at  the  bilges,  at  the  discretion  of  the  surveyor,  and  a  short  listing  out- 
side at  each  buttock.  This  must  apply  to  all  ships  of  four  or  more 
years  old,  whetln  r  they  have  had  the  listing  previously  cut  or  not. 

••  If  after  such  examination  all  repairs  are  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tlie  surveyors,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  favorable  report,  a  class 
of  efficiency  will  be  granted  by  the  Committee,  and  entered  into  fa 
register  book,  which  class  will  be  retained  for  ttrclrr  vinnlhs  only, 
unless  it  dial]  ba  made  to  appear  by  the  owner  that  the  ship  lias  not 
been  in  any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  that  period  ;  but  in 
no  case  will  it  be  continued  for  more  than  two  years  uidess  the  vessel 
be  re-«urveyed  as  above;  but  upon  each  re-survey  the  openings  de- 
scrilwd  therein  will  not  be  required  to  be  repeated  within  a  period  of 
four  years. 

"  There  will  bo  three  designations  of  condition,  or  character,  dis- 
tinguished thus  :      1  F.  '_'F,  8F|  (First,  second,  and  third  class,  ForalgO  )• 

"IF  denotes  ships  which  are  found  on  survey  to  be  of  a  superior 
description  fit  for  the  conveyance  of  dry  and  perishable  goods  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

••  L'F  <lenuU'H  ships  which,  although  not  equal  to  the  foregoing,  are 
nevertheless  found  on  surrey  to  be  in  a  good  and  efficient  condition 
and  fit  for  the  conveyance  of  dry  and  perishable  goods  on  shorter 
voyages. 

"  KP  denotes  ships  which  shall  be  found  on  survey  fit  for  the  con- 
veyance of  cargoes  not  iu  their  nature  subject  to  sea  damage. 

■  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  foregoing  regulations  will 
be  confined  in  their  application  to  foreign  built  ships."  (Lloyds  Rules 
and  Regulations,  1870,  pp.  43,  41.) 

Ill  Consequence  of  these  liegulations.  This  rule  stood  for 
six  years  —  long  enough  to  effect  its  purpose,  the  wresting  from 
us  of  the  Atlantic  export  carrying,  principally  of  cotton,  grain, 


per  cent.  Necessarily,  shipbuilding  largely  declined.  Practi- 
cally, our  shijtp'uuj  Imrlc  mas  broken.  British  iron  steamers 
took  the  places  of  American  wooden  sailing  shij»s.  The  g 
owners  overloaded  their  "  tramps,"  and  many  never  read 
Europe.  Our  shijw  applied  for  entrance  to  tin-  ••  French 
Lloyds  "  or  Bureau  Veritas  Register,  and  deserted  the  British 
Lloyds  entirely.  For  continental  Europe,  the  u  V.  ritas"  had 
long  been  a  standard  register  liook.  Ships  of  all  nations  got 
justice  in  surveys  and  classification  in  it.  It  was  ever  an  inde- 
pendent authority  and  never  the  tool  of  government  for  the 
carrying  out  of  a  policy —  until  after  France  adopted  the  bounty 
system,  and  now  tin-  ••  Veritas  *'  is  a  Fr>  adi  book,  though 
t  in  its  international  work.  In  fact,  this  nnfair  conduct 
of  the  British  Lloyds  resulted  in  almost  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  establishing  marine  registers  of  their  own,  while  the 
arbitrary  management  of  Lloyds  has  brought  into  existence  a 
second  register  book  in  England  itself,  for  the  second  time. 

A  few  years  before  this  movement  of  Lloyds,  to  drive  our 
shipping  out  of  use  in  our  own  trade  (an  American  register 
booh  having  DO  Standing  with  British  merchants'),  the  export  of 
California  grain  to  Europe  had  begun,  and  was  year  l>\ 
fast  increasing.  Securing  characters  in  "  Veritas,''  our  ships 
betook  themselves  to  this  new  trade.  The  British  could  not 
follow  them  into  it  with  iron  steam  "tramps,"  and  they  had  to 
tolerate  American  vessels  —  the  very  same  they  virtually  re- 
jui'il  j'rn7n  thvir  Lloyds  book  —  until  they  could  build  iron 
sailing  ships.  Meanwhile,  their  underwriters  covered  cargoes 
in  these  rejected  ships,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity.1  More 
astonishing  still,  when  the  Lloyds  rescinded  their  subtle  ride  in 
1870,  they  actually  invited  our  owners  to  bring  back  their  ships. 
This  was  not  done,  however,  and  to-day  an  American  wooden 
ship  is  srarccly  to  be  found  in  their  register  book.  We  have 
an  Ameriotti  booh  —  The  "  Heoord  "  —  this  and  the  "  Veritas," 
receive,  as  they  deserve,  the  patronage  of  American  owners. 

1   We  shall  sec  later  on  how  the  ttritub  managed  to  drive  our  perfect  ships 
Out  of  California  trade. 
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Our  Remissness.  While  these  events  were  passing  —  our 
vessels  being  driven  off  the  ocean —  what  did  Congress  do  about 
it?  Nothing  at  all.  Our  shipping  interest  was  outrageously 
treated  ;  reciprocity  promises  were  disregarded  ;  national  rights 
were  violated,  for  justice  to  our  shipping  is  one  of  these  ;  but 
not  a  finger  of  Government  moved  in  defeuse.  No  JV«</. 
no  Monroe  was  there!  The  Administration  did  collect  some 
"  Alabama  claims,"  but  not  a  word  did  it  ever  say  to  Eugland 
itlmiit  the?  indefensililf  :itt;ick  of  Lloyds,  and  our  equitable  claims 
for  the  capture  of  our  carrying  trade.  This  was  not  the  kind 
of  government  intended  by  our  "closer  Union  "  and  the  Consti- 
tution, or  the  sort  to  become  much  of  a  **  world  power "  — 
thiuk  of  a  world  power  without  a  marine,  and  an  ample  navy  to 
defend  its  rights  !  willing  and  ever  ready  to  secure  those  rights 
by 

"The  dork  menace  of  the  distant  war." 

Again,  thiuk  of  a  "  world  power  "  whose  administrations  put 
off  the  "  shipping  question  "  for  decade  after  decade,  hesitating 
to  reform  a  ruinous  jwlicy  in  deference  to  foreign  sentiment, 
virtually  leaving  it  to  our  rivals  whether  or  not  an  American 
marine  shall  navigate  the  seas  again  —  in  fact,  whether  or  not 
the  courage  shall  l>e  mustered  to  dismiss  the  foreign,  and  em- 
ploy the  American  ship ! 


TIIK    DfcVIOUS   WAYS   OF   BRITISH   SHIP   PROTECTION. 

Condcm nation  of  Reciprocity.  From  their  eondu 
it  is  manifest  that  all  foreign  navigating  nations  have  determined 
to  depend  in  future  upon  the  principle  of  self-defense  for  tbe 
existence  and  employment  of  their  shipping.  January  30th 
last,  the  Premier  of  New  Zealand  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  tli.il  (\>l<my  was  prepared  to  give  preferential  fan  ument 
in  the  shape  of  rebate  duty  to  British  goods,  carried  in  British 
ships.  Other  Australian  colonies  are  desirous  of  securing  ma- 
rines of  their  own,  but  not  one  of  them  has  ever  sought  •*  nei 
procity  *'  as  a  means  to  the  end.  The  world  seems  to  know  that 
the  protective  principle  alone  can  build  up  any  interest  or  indus- 
try. It  is  therefore  clear  that  progress  demands  the  condemna- 
tion of  Reciprocity,  and,  for  ourselves,  the  annulment  of  every 
convention  that  hinds  us  to  ojrui  our  ports  to  any  nation  that 
would  destroy  our  shipping  to  make  a  place  for  their  own. 

Continuing  our  studies  of  British  ship  protection,  and  its  re- 
lation to  the  wasting  of  our  marine,  the  following  instance  will 
be  found  instructive  :  — 

Illustration  of  Lloyds  Protective  Power.  On  the  first  of 
January,  1850,  the  British  Act  of  1849,  permitting  the  national- 
ization of  foreign-built  ships,  came  into  force.  The  shipping 
interest  in  control  of  Lloyds  disapproved  this  act,  believing  that 
it  would  reduce  British  freights.  Moreover,  that  it  would  en- 
courage American  shipbuilding,  and  perhaps  increase  American 
shipowning.  Therefore  they  would  invoke  Lloyds  protection- 
It  has  been  assumed  by  some  economists  that  the  British  imme- 
diately, on  the  act  coming  into  force,  began  the  purchase  of  our 
vessels,  but  they  did  not,  because  Lloyds  inspectors  eoncEesmed 
locust  wood  for  treenails  in  high-class  ships.     Any  British  owner 
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wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  "  free-ship  "  act,  by  buying 
American-built  vessels,  was  compelled  to  re-treenail  them  with 
Enc/Hah  oak  or  submit  to  a  low  class  in  Lloyds  Register.  This 
meant  higher  insurance  rates,  both  on  hulls  and  cargoes.  The 
substitution  required  would  cost  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  price 
of  a  new  vessel  in  the  "  States,"  and  really  drei-ea.se  her  intrinsic 
value.  This  arbitrary  and  unfair  inspection  lasted  until  1854, 
when  rules  for  iron  shipbuilding  were  first  made ;  after  that, 
the  surveyors  getting  fresh  directions,  locust  treenails  passed  all 
right  —  no  others  were  better.  Our  statistics  of  vessels  M  sold 
abroad  "  corroborate  the  foregoing  facts,  so  we  insert  a  short 

We  have  always  sold  abroad  more  or  less  tonnage,  chiefly  to 
backward  or  non-shipbuilding  nations,  sales  occurring  most  in 
*k  dull  times.*1  We  sold  more  tonnage  in  the  period  of  1826-29, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  the  four  years  before  the  Act  of  1849  as 
during  the  four  years  after  it. 


(11) 


Tonnage  "Sold  Foreiqm." 
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From  tliis  act  one  might  suppose  the  ship  market  abroad  to 
have  doubled  in  extent.  It  would  have  doubled,  had  not  the 
Lloyds  policy  prevented. 

Altai  the  rules  fur  iron  shipbuilding  were  made  iu  lH,ri4,  the 
Lloyds  found  it  convenient  to  accommodate  British  purchasers  of 
American  ships  (who  had  been  chartering  all  along),  so  the  rule 
for  fastening  was  construed  aright,  and  sales  were  effected  thence- 
forth. These  were  kept  in  check,  however,  by  other  unjust  dis- 
criminations, aud  by  the  custom  of  chartering  for  single  cargoes. 
By  this  course,  prices  for  American  vessels  rided  low  ;  after  one 
became  British  property,  however,  some  trilling  changes  might 
be  made,  a  survey  demanded,  and  the  class  advanced,  depending 
on  the  good  will  of  the  Committee. 
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While  n  few  sliijw  were  specially  built  for  British  owners,  the 
greater  number  sold  to  them  before  tin*  Civil  Ww  had  I 
use.  After  a  while  our  owners  wearied  of  the  handicapped  com- 
petition created  by  Llovds  discriminative  policies,  and  seeing 
that  our  Government  was  not  likely  to  procure  fair  play,  many 
of  them  ■old  their  vessels  "foreign  "  and  quit  the  sea.  ] 
were  the  days  of  M  cheap  ships,"  but  only  foreigners  bought 
them. 

Here  is  recent  evidence  of  Lloyd*  protective  power  :  — 

«  IVlfast,  Nov.  18,  1900.  —  A  lot  of  TOO  tons  of  ship  plates, 
made  by  the  Luk«-n»  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
rejected  by  the  consignees.  It  is  said  that  the  plates  failed  to 
reach  the  requirement*  of  Lloyds  survey" 

Thus  are  British  plate-makers  to  be  protected  against  Amer- 
ican manufacturers.  No  tariff  is  necessary.  And  the  rejected 
plates,  sold  after  condemnation,  having  the  merit  of  "  cheap- 
ness," may  be  used  all  the  same. 

Our  Government  informed  of  Lloyds  Impositions.  Our 
Government  has  been  advised  of  the  impositioni  <>f  tin  Lloyds. 
Our  consuls  abroad  have  often  reported  upon  the  situation. 
We  will  quote  from  a  single  letter  of  V.  S.  Consul  Morey,  of 
Ceylon,  written  about  twelve  years  ago :  — 

"To  my  knowledge,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  and  in  a  great 
measure  even  to  the  present  day,  beautiful  and  stanch  American 
vessels  liave  been  unemployed  in  foreign  ports,  or  accepted  of  freights 
too  low  to  much  more  than  pay  expenses,  while  crank  old  foreign 
crafts,  just  at  the  tail  end  of  a  high  class  and  prone  to  damaging  their 
cargoes,  have  loaded  for  the  United  States  at  high  rates  with  cargo 
bought  with  American  money  on  American  orders,  and  simply  DO  tin- 
plea  that  being  classed  at  Lloyds  the  rates  of  insurance  were  Uu 
in  their  favor. 

"  How  much  our  own  merchants  were  to  blame  for  this,  inasmuch 
as  they  allowed  their  goods  to  be  insured  in  foreign  offices  instead  of 
tln-ir  own,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  I  know  that  as  soon  as  in- 
voices began  to  contain  the  clause  '  Insurance  provided  for  in  Ame 
ica,'  our  ships  were  sometimes  able  to  pick  up  some  of  these  freights.' 

Other  consuls  in  different  ports  have  written  our  State  De- 
partment of  the  existence  of  rings  or  trusts  that  prevent  our 
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vessels  from  getting  cargoes  in  foreigu  ports,  but  we  have  no 
Administration  that  lias  paid  any  attention  to  such  information, 
further  than  to  print  it. 

Lloyds  Offer  to  sut/'ji*t  Persons  for  American  Consul, «. 
Reports  like  that  of  Consul  Morey  have  never  been  acceptable 
to  Lloyds  elieutclc.  How  to  manage  their  suppression  was  not 
ch-ar.  Finally,  Lloyds  Committee  sought  to  enter  a  wedge  for 
the  control  of  appointments  of  American  consuls.  The  follow- 
ing letter,  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  S.  Hill,  is  on 
record  in  our  State  Department :  — 

["  Seal  of  Lloyds."]  "Lloyt*.  November  14,  1882. 

**  Sir  :  —  I  am  instructed  by  the  Committee  of  Lloyds  to  in- 
form you  that  in  every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
rt.iiiiitrii  n  "/'  tin  world  there  is  stationed  a  Lloyds  agent.  These 
Lloyds  agents  are  selected  for  their  resjieetability  and  commer- 
cial capacity  by  a  committee  consisting,  not  only  of  members  of 
Lloyds,  but  also  of  the  representatives  of  the  marine  insurance 
companies  of  London,  as  well  as  the  Shipowners'  Association 
and  the  Underwriters'  Associations  of  Glasgow. 

"It  is  thus  believed  that  the  amount  of  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Committee  answer  that  Lloyds  agents  so  selected 
are  most  respectable  and  capable  in  every  way. 

"  I  am  accordingly  to  suggest  to  you  that  in  making  the  ap- 
pointment of  consular  or  vice-consular  officers  at  the  various 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  might  jKissihly  be  desir- 
able th.it  when  all  other  claims  are  equal  a  /»/•  /  i  should  be 
given  to  Lloyds  agents  ;  and  I  am  to  say  that  should  you  see 
your  way  to  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  the  Committee  of 
Lloy<  MM  of  any  application  to  them,  will  be  most  h 

to  afford  you  confidentially  the  most  complete  information  in 
their  power  with  regard  to  any  of  their  agents  respecting  whom 
you  might  wish  to  inquire. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Uenky  M.  IIozier,  Secretary. 

u  To  CoyscL-GEKBaAi.  tor  thk  U kited  States, 
"  53  Old  lirvad  Stnwt,  E.  C. ' 


ngfamGi  of  Lloyds  Letter.  When  il  U  known  thntonlv 
members  of  Lloyds  are  allowed  the  beneiits,  prfrtgrtJfMlj  and  in- 
formation furnished  daily  by  agents  appointed  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  tli at  Briti  ds  are  allowed  to  serve  as   these  agent*. 

and  also  fur  the  British  navigation  compaiiii  .  .m.l  that  | 
Imt  of  Parliament  is  always  the  Chairman  of  Uo\  <ls  Associs- 
Hon,  the  artfulness  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  foregoing 
letter  may  be  appreciated.  The  Lloyds  were  even  then  hi 
iug  the  employment  of  our  ships.  Only  six  years  before  tat] 
had  been  applying  a  rule  —  the  one  of  1870  —  to  work  the 
exclusion  of  our  vessels  from  their  l>ook,  and  a  measure 

was  pending  in  Congress  to  put   our  shipping  under 
The  motive  could    not  have  been  disinterested.      However,  the 
suggestion  was  not  accepted,  though  ten  years  afterward 
Sydney,  Australia,  a  man  serving  as  Auierieau  consul    there,  hi 
tl»e   writer's  knowledge,  replied   to  an  inquiry  of   a  Treasury 
bureau,  relating  to  insurance  discriminations  (sent  through   the 
Secretary  of  State),  in  a  manner  befitting  an  agent  of  LI. 
lb   fairly  scouted  the  idea  of  American  ships  offering  for  coal 
cargoes  to  San  Francisco  —  while   British  shipping  abounded. 
Of  course,  the  discriminative  insurance  prevailing  sent  our  ships 
home  in  ballast. 

Alioiit  Consul  Jones.  But  there  is  a  better  case  el  I  spuri- 
ous consul  than  the  foregoing.  Consul  Jones,  of  Cardiff.  Wales, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  just  referred  to,  desired  to  have  it  be- 
I  that  the  British  people  did  not  practice  patriotism  in 
business,  but.  Inadvertently,  he  gave  a  list  of  British  Hag  pre- 
'/'"•<«,  with  American  ships  ranking  third,  "for  reasons 
which  are  fairly  on  the  surface,"  as  he  alleged.  Nor  is  his 
pleading  to  the  well-founded  impeachment  made  good  by  a  OOZh 
fession  that  '•  insurance  may  be  effected  at  a  lower  rate  in  Con- 
tinental companies  than  in  those  in  the  United  Kingdom,*'  but. 
nevertheless,  the  British  patronize  their  own.  The  reason  for 
this,  says  Mr.  Jones,  is  "conceit."  The  British  combine,  not 
only  an  instinctive,  but  an  enlightened  selfishness,  which  indi- 
cates patriotism  as  a  duty  and  independence  as  a  philosophy. 
To  support  and  defend  their  own  and  to  rely  upon  themselves, 
whether  it  be  in  underwriting,  in  navigation,  or  in  the  power 
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of  their  Government,  no  people  have  a  stronger  disposition. 
Preaching  the  inferiority  of  everything  "  for.  jgQ, "  they  \:<\ 
move  for  their  own  productions  than  for  foreign  of  better 
quality. 

British-built,  or  British-owned,  or  British-insured,  makes  a 
ship  acceptable  on  the  "  Exchange.'  Witness  the  market  re- 
ports ;  note  the  flag  of  Bhips  chartered  and  of  those  left  idle : 
mark  the  higher  rates  of  freight  paid  British  than  foreign  ships 
in  every  British-controlled  trade;  and  take  not  Consul  Jon 
word  alone,  but  that  of  others,  and  reports  of  British  papers, 
that  marine  insurance  is  cheaper  in  Continental  than  in  British 
ports,  but  loyal  Englishmen  prefer  to  dc.d  at  home.  This  is 
not  all.  They  require  their  Government,  their  institutions,  and 
their  press,  to  withstand  and  to  strive  against  the  advancement 
of  rivals,  even  to  the  verge  of  war. 

The  latest  report  from  Consul  Jones,  of  Cardiff,  was  <  in 
1892)  that  hv  hud  n'uoitncctf  /il*  .returned 

to  his  h'rifis/r  "hi ■<!.'< -u'-x,  and  was  a  candidate  for  I'urli  anient. 
As  he  acquired  "  respectability,"  he  may  have  risen  to  be  an 
J.  of  Lloyds.  How  is  it  that  foreign  adventurers  find  ready 
access  to  our  consular  service,  where  they  can  bring  our  drip- 
ping as  well  as  our  politics,  into  disrepute? 

interference  of  a  Lloyds  Agent.  Let  it  not  be  supposed 
Lloyds  aggressive  course  has  coueorncd  our  wooden  sailing  slops 
alone  ;  our  iron  steamers  have  been  attacked.  In  1874  the  I'u 
cifie  Mail  Steamship  Company,  of  New  York,  h:nl  built  by  the 
late  .lull n  Roach,  of  Chester,  Pa.,  for  trans- Pacific-  service  two 
5000-ton  steamships  of  the  first  class  by  Veritas's  rules  and  in- 
spection. These  were  as  stanch  ships  as  any  of  their  time, 
wherever  built.  One  was  named  City  of  1' iking,  the  other, 
City  of  Toleio.  W  hen  twelve  years  old  the  latter  was  wrecked 
on  a  reef ;  the  former,  28  years  old,  still  runs  on  her  route  to 
China.  In  his  *l  History  of  American  Shipping,"  1884,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  I Till  makes  the  statement  following,  as  to  the  City  of 
Peking's  punishment  for  lieing  American-built:  — 

"  Tho  grand  American  ship,  the  City  of  Peking,  was  so  mis- 
represented and  vilified  by  British  Lloyds  agent*  in  Asiatic 
ports  that  her  owners  were  forced  at  Hong  Kong  to  the  expense 
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of  .locking,  etc*,  when  there  was  nothing-  found  to  justify  the 
uctioii  hut  rivalry  and  prejudice.  (This  wu.s  at  the  end  of  ber 
first  trip  over.)  The  writer  is  personally  aware  that  inioranee 
was  tin  ri  cabled  from  American  insurance  houses  ami  theeonfi- 
ilcnce  of  shippers  restored.  The  blackmailing  process,  howerer, 
did  great  harm  at  the  time,  although  she  is  to-day  the  peer  of 
any  ocean  steamship.  It  is  this  defamation  in  rivalry  that 
'(from  American  ships.  .  .  .  Lloyds  agents  an? 
the  officially  patronized  agents  of  the  British  < 
agents  very  generally  heing  the  regular  consular  corps  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as,  in  fact,  paragraph  20  of  British  Consular 
Regulations  directs  that  their  consuls  aet  in  such  capacity." 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways  of  British  ship  protection,  HjuI 
American  consuls  or  agents  of  any  kind  heen  guilty  of  .similar 
conduct  towards  British  ships,  the  roar  of  the  Lion  would  have 
1>.  .11  heard  around  tho  world.     Our  murmur  was  not  audible. 

Doings  of  a  British  In.  Trust.     To  monopolize  the 

carrying  in  the  Pacific  coast  grain  trade  has  long  heen  the  object 
of  British  ambition.  This  is  a  sailing-ship  trade  that  came  into 
notice  in  1867.  As  it  developed,  it  formed  to  some  extent  a 
substitute  for  the  North  Atlantic  carriage,  out  of  which  the 
Lloyds  drove  our  ships  by  a  new  rule  of  inspection  and  classifi- 
cation, as  already  shown.  At  first  American  predomi- 
nated ;  soon  the  English  flag  became  more  and  more  conspicu- 
ous, and  several  other  foreign  nations  entered  the  trade.  After 
or  twelve  years'  time  American  ships  could  command  only 
one  third  of  the  cargoes.  This  was  the  proportion  in  the  early 
80's,  but  did  not  long  continue.  Declension  was  the  deer 
the  British  underwriters,  and  had  been  for  years.  Ruin  and  ex- 
tinction were  going  steadily  on  under  their  policy  of  discrimina- 
tion, hut  a  few  Americans  continued  building  bigger  and  better 
ships,  and  many  of  those  in  the  trade,  with  their  excellent  repu- 
tations for  safe  and  speedy  passages,  were  hard  to  kill.  They 
n'd  i'he:i]N.>st  and  got  loads  al  times,  Wlnt  could  bd  don 
to  supersede  them  ? 

The  Wheat  Tariff"  Association.  Manifestly,  organization 
must  be  effected.  The  **  Wheat  Tariff  Association  "  appeared. 
It  was  au  underwriters'  combination  or  "  trust,"  and  its  object 
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in  large  part  to  drive  out  of  employment  the  American  fleet  still 
clinging  to  the  Pacific  coast  grain  trade.  Sixteen  comp.-mi. a 
of  Loudon  and  Liverpool,  kivin  ;  BflpDflfas  on  that  coast  (and 
many  in  Atlantic  ports  also),  closed  an  agreement  June  1, 1891, 
to  write  no  risks  by  sea  from  San  Francisco,  Columbia  or  Wil- 
lamette rivers,  or  Puget  Sound  to  ports  in  Europe,  except  on 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  compact,  which  will  be 
found  quoted  in  full  in  the  author's  work  on  "  American  Ma- 
rine."    The  companies  in  this  u  trust"  arc  given  as  follows:  — 

"Group  I.  British  and  Foreign,  London  Assurance,  Tho  Murine, 
Commercial  Union,  London  and  Provincial,  Thame*  and  Mersey. 

"  Group  II.  Alliance,  Indemnity.  International,  Maritime,  National, 
Ocean,  Reliance,  Sea,  Standard  Union." 

0  Insurance  at  home  or  ahroad  accepted  by  any  of  the  companies 
signing  this  agreement  shall  be  shared  as  under :  £6000  on  cargo  ihaQ 
be  reserved  by  the  company  insuring  the  cargo  ;  six  tenths  of  the  re- 
mainder shall  he  equally  distributed  amongst  the  Companies  in  Group 
L,  and  four  tenths  umoiigst  the  com  panics  in  Group  II." 

A  committee  was  invested  with  power  to  settle  all  questions 
arising.  Kates  were  established  for  cargoes  only.  "California, 
on  wheat,  by  first-class  iron  or  steel  vessels  (as  defined  below), 
to  United  Kingdom,  Havre,  or  Antwerp,  direct  or  with  leave  to 
call  at  a  port  in  channel  for  orders,  1|  per  rent."  Same  cargo, 
destination,  ami  privilege  "  by  wooden  vessels  (as defined  below), 
'1  |'-r  cent.''  "  From  Columbia  or  Willamette  rivers  and  Puget 
Sound,  by  metal  ships,  2  per  cent.,  by  wooden,  2 J  per  cent. ; 
carrying  wheat  or  ., n<  iul  cargo,  canned  goods,  etc.,  to  United 
Kingdom,  Havre,  or  Antwerp,  with  calling  privileges,  2  per 
cent. ;  by  wooden  vessels,  2 J  per  cent." 

The  average  discrimination  on  a  cargo  worth  §80,000  was 
§200  in  each  case.  While  this  sum  is  not  large,  advantage  is 
always  taken  of  the  fact  that  it  is  demanded.  Our  ships  have 
never  been  allowed  to  pay  the  difference,  but  it  has  been  made 
an  amne  for  a  cut  in  rates  of  freight  varying  from  5  to  25  per 
cent.,  if  an  cngagtimnt  win  made  at  all.  Adverse  discrimina- 
tion was  not  new  ;  it  had  been  in  vogue  forty  years.  But  it  was 
an  entirely  new  discrimination  that  was  relied  on  to  complete 
the  monopoly.  It  was  agreed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
pact, first-class  vessels  shall  be  "  defiued  "  as  follows :  — 
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Arbitrary  Classification  by  Age.  "(1)  Iron  re—els  shall  not  be 
i han  25  years  old  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  i- i  Hard- 
wood  vessels  shall  be  considered  as  first-class  up  to  AM  years  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  their  original  classification,  provided  they  are  not  nun 
than  two  years  on  their  metal  at  the  commencement  of  their 
Softwood  vessels  shall  be  considered  as  first-class  vessels  np  : 
years  prior  to  the  expiration  of  their  original  classification,  provided 
Uiat  they  are  not  more  than  two  years  on  their  metal  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  risk.  (4 )  All  other  wooden  vessels  shall  pay  an  additional 
premium  of  not  less  than  one  fourth  per  coat." 

Tlie  Injustice  suffered.  It  has  always  been  usual  to  consider 
those  as  first-elass  vessels  that  could  show  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  from  the  British  or  the  French  Lloyds,  the  American 
"  Record,"  or  other  authority.  The  "  Wheat  Tariff  Association." 
however,  required  for  its  work  it  it  own  rules  and  its  own  agents  to 
apply  them.  Sea  qualities,  strength,  state  of  repair,  reputation, 
and  other  elements  were  to  be  ignored,  and  age  alone  regnr 

(1)  When  tin-  British  Lloyds  rated  iron  vessels  of  the  first 
class  for  timr,  the  best  were  given  12  years.  Afterward  mother 
Register  fixed  an  extreme  uf  20  years,  but  many  <li.l   not    | 

fit  for  so  long  a  term  and  were  disrated,  some  of  them  in  Veritas, 
at  as  low  an  age  as  7  years.  Knowing  faets  like  Ihonp,  the 
"  Association  "  fixes,  nevertheless,  an  extraordinary  rati ng  of  36 
years. 

(2)  The  best  hardwood  vessels  have  been  rated  from  19  to  14 
years,  with  a  chance  for  two  or  three  years  extra,  depending  on 
methods  of  build,  etc.  Under  the  rules  of  the 4i  Association  "  8 
or  10  years  would  be  their  limit,  whereas  such  ships  are  fully 
I  in    equal  ,  often  the  superiors  of  metal  al  any  stage  <>f  life. 

(3)  The  best  softwood  vessels  are  built  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  yellow  fir.  Their  strength  and  durability  entitle  them  to  a 
rating  of  10  or  12  years,  first-class.  They  may  be  kept  in  as 
safe  condition  after  that  as  any  metal-built. 

The  result  of  the  unjust  discrimination  thus  established  by  a 
coterie  of  insurance  companies  was  to  run  many  able  and  suc- 
cessful American  ships  out  of  work,  to  make  room  for  more 
British  ships,  to  raise  the  rates  of  freight,  and  to  discourage  the 
iuiililing  of  any  more  American  wooden  ships  for  the  grain   or 
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flour  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago 
our  ships  made  over  a  hundred  voyages  annually  in  this  trade, 
—  last  year  they  made  but  three.  It  is  against  such  imposition 
that  American  shipping  needs  protection.  Such  foreign  corpora- 
tions should  cease  to  do  busiuess  in  the  United  States. 

Undeniable  Evidence  of  Discrimination.  It  has  been  de- 
nied that  British  underwriters  ever  conspired  to  injure  AtneH- 
can  shipping  by  unfair  discriminative  rates  or  otherwise,  but 
here  we  have  the  proof,  over  their  own  signatures,  of  a  formid- 
able u  trust"  organized  for  injury  and  monopoly.  The  old  dis- 
like of  American  ships  ami  their  competition  is  given  a  more 
hostile  form  than  ever  before  in  a  time  of  peace.  Besides  this, 
insurance  rates  were  raised  16.C6  per  cent,  for  cargoes  in  metal 
ships.  The  full  discrimination  against  wooden  ships  is,  for  car- 
goes from  California,  29.41  per  cent.,  and  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  20.81  per  cent.,  in  "first-class  vessels."  In  ••  all 
other  wooden  vessels,"  from  California,  41.17  per  cent.,  aud 
from  Oregon  and  Washington,  3G.84  —  practically  prohibitive, 
and  intended  so  to  be. 

The  agents  of  this  "  trust "  fust  denied  the  agreement, 
then  sought  to  keep  its  terms  private,  but  u  Fairplav."  ■  Ibit- 
iah  shipping  paper,  publi>hcd  the  compact  complete,  and  the 
efforts  at  concealment  were  vain.  Some  ma}'  say,  shippers 
should  get  American  insurance;  charter  the  cheapest  writes, 
especially  as  they  happen  to  be  onr  own  ;  take  our  products  to 
market  under  our  own  flag,  and  not  patronize  foreign  under- 
writers, if  they  deal  unfairly  by  our  shipping.  Innocently 
Where  are  now  the  American  Underwriters  we  should  interest 
in  this  matter?  What  jwjwer  remains  to  them  —  they  were 
powerful  once  —  to  handle  the  great  volume  of  our  foreign 
commerce?  American  underwriters  are  alnnit  as  impotent  and 
wanting  as  is  our  decayed  marine,  for  this  important  work  — 
this,  too,  in  consequence  of  "  Reciprocity."  Subsidies  to  ship- 
owners would  never  revive  our  underwriting  pow,  r. 

I/istiranrr  fiiscriniiiinfion  hh  a  Policy  only.  That  there 
is  no  just  ground  for  age  discrimination  may  be  readily  shown. 
Besides,  the  question  is  not  about  hid),  but  cargo  risks.  But, 
in  regard  to  the  endurance,  sea  life,  and  survival  of  vessels,  the 
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author's    investigations1  enable  him  to  affirm    that  American 
wood  sail  shipping,  in  general,  is  worthy  of  greater  conn, 
than  British  iron  or  steel :  — 

Superior  wear  by 23.10  per  cent. 

Longer  tea  life  by 29.92  per  cent 

Greater  survival  by 25.88  per  cent. 

At  the  average  age  of  25.41  years,  but  21.68  per  cent,  of 
Biiti-h  metal  sail  tonnage  survives  :  while  at  the  age  of  2410 
years,  60.79  per  cent,  of  American  wood  sail  tonnage  exists, 
Iu  ilie  face  of  these  facts,  the  ♦'  trust"  accepts  iron  ships  as 
first-class  up  to  the  age  of  25  years,  but  rejects  American  wood 
if  alwve  half  that  age,  at  the  beet,  and  many  of  them  at  a  quar- 
ter of  the  time. 

The  author's  investigations  of  sailing-ship  performance,  tak- 
ing all  the  ships  with  grain  or  Hour  to  Europe  from  San  Frun- 
ciaco  for  four  years,  show  the  following  facts :  — 

Comparative  Ship  Performance.     1.    The  ships  in   the 
numbered  1533,  some  of  iron,  others  of  wood,  and  belonged  to 
eight  different  nations. 

2.  If  all  the  vessels  had  been  loaded  by  the  same  rule  for 
frt&board,  and  been    formed    into   two  opposing    fleets  of   iron 

and  of  wood,  the  wood  feet  would  have  outearried  and  out- 
tlie  ii'in,  ami  shown  the  safer  jterfur rn/i nee  at  sea. 

3.  Considered  as  fleets  represented  by  the  average  ship,  the 
superiority  of  American  wood  over  British  iron,  for  speed,  was 
4.09  per  cent.;  for  efficiency  (in  carrying  and  sailing  combined}, 
1.568  per  cent. 

4.  Of  the  larger  fleets  the  Amerieau  wood  bad  the  fewest 

i dents,  the  most  infrequent  perils,  and  the  lowest   number, 

proportionately,  of  lost  ships.  The  InterScan  total  leasee  - 
»*  wrecked,"  4i missing,"  and  "abandoned"  —  were  less  than  a 
httlf  (0.4784)  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  American  fleet.  British 
iron  total  losses  exceeded  three,  quarters  (0.7884)  of  1  per  cent, 
of  the  British  fleet,  or  were  65  per  cent,  larger  than  for  Amer- 
ican wood.  British  wood  was  inferior  to  n  and  British 
steamers  less  reliable.  The  difference  in  seaworthiness  and 
safety  under  the  two  fags  may  be  thus  exhibited  :  — 

1  See  American  Marine,  chapter  xvi. 
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Total  losses  of  American  flag 1  out  of  212 

Total  losses  of  British  dag 1  out  i>f  88 

Proportionate  safety  of  British  flag        per  cent.  11 -"> 

Half  the  British  losses  were  iron  ships  "  missing,"  all  hands 

lust! 

•">.    Classing  as  in  peril  all  ships  in  "distress,"  "sprung  a 

leak,"  M  jettison,"  and  "  decks  swept,"  the  proportion  of  Ainer- 

i -in  wood  was  2.87  per  cent.,  of  British  iron,  5.25  par  cant, 

of  the  respective  fleet-;.     The  difference   in   liability  may  thus 

be  shown  :  — 

In  danger  under  American  ting 1  ont  of  341.2 

In  danger  under  British  Hag 1  out  of  16.44 

Proportionate  safety  of  Hritish  flag percent    M  t 

C.  Taking  the  -peril  on  cargo  as  a  standard  of  OOmpftlison, 
British  iron  hulls  have  J  1.74  jmt  cent,  greater  proportionate 
peril  than  American  wooden  ships.  By  the  same  standard  it  is 
worth  25.37  per  cent  more,  proportionately,  to  insure  freight  in 
British  iron  than  American  wood.  American  superiority  may 
be  shown  as  follows :  — 

American  wood  to  British  iron  :  — 

On  hulls cents  23  to  40.  lii 

American  superiority per  cent.  74.43 

On  cargoes cents  84.75  to  49.75 

American  superiority per  cent.  43.10 

7.  As  for  the  turnout  of  cargoes,  statistics  from  100  ships, 
40  nf  Aiui-riean  wood  and  00  of  British  iron,  furnish  ihita  for 
a  comparison  which  may  assume  the  following  shape : ]  — 

American  Superiority  in  Carnage. 

On  delivery  in  good  condition percent.    1.718 

(III    flrlivon       i!:i|n:\ged 039 

On  delivery,  lost        1.000 

On  total  loss 3.418 

Ii. -ili' -lion  upon  the  foregoing  facts  will  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  true  grounds  of  the  severity  of  the  •'  Wheat  T:n  iff  As- 
sociation " — ouly  desperate  expedients  could  be  depended  upon 
to  drive  our  last  grain  ship  out  of  employment.  Tin-  usual  dis- 
crimination had  f;iiled. 

1  Returns  by  British  merchants  at  Liverpool  through  American  consul  at 
that  port,  1885-80. 
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As  a  consequence  of  unfair  discrimination  the  few  ships  ire 
bad  remaining  in  the  grain  trade  could  get   no   uio: 
meut  in  it  —  only  the  m-wrr  ones,  now  and  then.      On  July  14, 
1892,  the  author  noted  the  following  facts:  In  201  days  nofl  ■ 
single   American  ship  with  grain  or  flour  had  tailejd  frou 
Francisco  to  Europe,  while  in  the  same  time  75  foreign  ships 
(64  British),  with  full  cargoes,  had  gone  their  way  exulting. 
But  one  American  bark  sailed  from  Portland  or  Taconm  in  the 
grain    trade  iu   240  days,  while  84    foreign   ships  (7  4    Bi 
cleared  in   the  same.  time.      So  the    British   han  did  its  deadly 
work,  ami  (lie  demand  for  our  shipping  eauie  to  an  end.      Have 
ere  not  in  facts  like  these  reason  enough  for  tin-  moot  drastic 
measures  for  the  upbuilding  and  pkotfation  of  our  m 

Buuram  Uept  "■Ivnrtj  and  iU  J-.'rils.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
writing  his  work  on  u  American  Marine,"  the  author  thor- 
oughly examined  the  marine  insurance  business  in  the  I 
Stat  «.  II.  had  previous!]  BI  United  Btafas  Commission. t 
Navigation,  with  the  assent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
asked  for  reports  from  Collectors  of  Customs,  which  were  made 
by  letters  from  the  best  insurance  authorities  at  the  different 
ports.     These  letters  agreed  upon  a  very  important  point,  that 

ii   insurance  companies  for  many  years  had  beeu  sqi 
ing  American  companies  out  of  business,  and  this  pressure  con- 
tinues.     British  companies  constitute  the  hulk  of  the  invading 
army,  but  other  nations,  even  to  the  I  liiuese,  occupy  plac< 
its  ranks. 

The  constant  breaking  in  and  destruction  of  our  insui 
lines  is  oue  of  the  worst  things  transpiring  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  commercial  marine.     Foreign  insurance  companies  are  like 
M    many  birds  of    prey.      They    do,  and    always   will,   prefer    to 
QT  the  sliipping  and  commerce  of  their  fatherland.      Partial- 
ity  goes    with   their  allegiance.      Foreign    underwrites   cannot 
equally  serve  our  nation  and  their  own.     No  wise  nation  will 
commit  its  commerce  to  the  insurance  powers  of  rival  count  i 
because,  to  trust  any  but  its  own   people  is  to  be  betrayed  at 
last.     Every  one  of  these  agencies,  to  gain  popularity  at  home, 
must  be  watch  fid  of  opportunities  to  make  advantages  for  their 
own  nation.     Wc  may  as  well  have  our  shipyards  closed,  as  our 
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insurance  offices  shut  up,  since  we  should  expect  the  same  result 
to  follow,  namely,  helpless  foreign  dependence  in  a  vital  branch 
of  industry.  It  is  only  needful  to  know  the  little  of  history  that 
we  have  already  presented  of  their  adroit  handling  of  our  trade 
and  transportation  to  understand  fully,  if  we  remain,  as  we 
have  Income,  dependent  on  the  British  Lloyds  and  other  Eng- 
lish underwriters  for  marine  insurance,  that  our  competition 
with  British  shipping  is  at  an  end,  now  rind  forever,  tin 
Congress  enacts  strict  regulations  for  marine  insurance,  with 
penalties  for  their  execution. 

There  is  not  to-day  a  single  port  in  our  country  where  foreign 
compauies  control  the  rates  of  marine  bwuraiuv.  that  sees  jux- 
doae  to  American  vessels.  Every  schedule  of  rates  is  fixed 
iu  the  interest  of  foreign  navigation.  Of  late,  it  has  seemed 
that  a  considerable  export  trade  in  coals  may  develop  to  ports 
in  Europe,  The  papers  tell  of  the  building  of  wooden  schoon- 
ers of  large  size  to  engage  in  this  trade.  "Will  the)*  secure  it? 
Foreign  insurance  companies  will  in  due  time  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  th<-  m  <j> >t fad)  as  they  have  answered  the  question  of 
co((on,  t/rains  and  provision  carriage.  This  is  to  say,  if  Cou- 
gress  shall  permit. 

Tim  Btgvlatfon  of  Uhdtrvritinff,    It  will  not  be  disputed 

tliat  marine  insurance  is  a  branch  of  commerce.  It  is  bought, 
sold,  ll&partaid,  MA  exported,  and  is  regarded  as  a  "chose"  in 
action.  The  regulation  of  this  business  is  therefore  within  the 
scope  of  Congressional  power,  under  clause  3  of  section  8  of 
article  I.  of  the  Constitution.  Such  being  the  case,  it  has  long 
been  the  duty  of  Congress  to  put  a  stop  to  foreign  discrimina- 
underwriting,  chartering,  and  loading  our  vessels  in  our 
porta.  Our  railroad  carriage  has  been  regulated,  so  should  bo 
the  ocean  transportation,  whether  owned  at  home  or  abroad. 
Any  system  of  encouragement  or  protection  to  shipping  that 
does  not  embrace  this  subject  will  surely  fail. 

Britith  Mercantile  Discriminqtion.       As   "Alps  on    Alpfl 
arise,"  so  do  discriminations   against  Americau  vessels.      We 
have   to  contend   with  other  classes  than    the  ahipovnen  and 
underwriters  of  Great  Britain.     The  merchants  in  their  chain 
bcrs  of  commerce  have  their  rules  and  regulations,  their  tariffs 
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and  prohibitions,  for  the  protection  of  British  interests.     For  a 
long  time  it  has  been  privateh  mroalsted  in  American  parti, 
that  the  grain  buyers  of  Liverpool  will   not    pay  so  much  f»r 
wheat  brought  to  market  in  American  as  in  British  ships, 
the  Beater  part  of  American  carriage  bo  Kurope  has  m 
Continental  ports.     Matters  like  this  seldom  get  into  print  — 
not  even  into  market  reports.     It  seems  we  are  now  so  nearly 
cnmpiered  nautieally,  and  so  nearly  dead  in  national  spirit,  that 
a  kick  of  this  kind  may  be  ventured.      British   merchants  are 
likewise  shipowners  and  underwriters.    They  back  up  the  L, 
the  Wheat  Tariff  Association,  any  tactic*  that  will  drive  out  of 
business  American  shipping,  merchants,  and  underwrit 

In  proof  of  this,  we  reproduce  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the 
Banker's  Magazine,  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  editor  of  the 
Banker's  Magazine,  of  London :  — 

"Ixsitraxok  ox  Wiikat."  —  (A  London  Boycott.) 

"SAX  faUMBOO,  l-'tl.  March.   1801. 

"  The  Editor  of  the  Bankor'i  Magatdno,  London:  — 

"  Dr.  a  a  Sik,  —  At  p.  351  of  your  excellent  February  issue  you  have 
an  article  on  'American  offices,'  in  which  yen  say.  *  We  have  not 
space  to  devote  to  our  American  cousins;'  although  you  manage  to 
suggest  that  we  Americans  have  'the  assurance  to  make  tempting  esti- 
mates hy  which  somebody  must  lose  if  any  are  to  win  \ '  you  charge 
us  '  wiili  counting  upon  the  other  fellow's  losing,  and  our  reliance 
upon  forfeiture'  Now  really  this  is  bud  treatment,  as  you  will  prob- 
ably admit  when  you  have  read  this. 

"  Take  n  walk  with  us  around  Sun  FranciBco ;  sec,  here  are  Eng- 
lish offices  on  the  right  and  left.  Here  are  the  Thames  and  Mersey 
(and  twenty  Others).  We  Americans  give  you  every  patron 
open  our  cities  to  your  bonnes*.  What  is  the  return':  A  sim/de 
■'.'/  The  cargoes  of  wheat  that  the  farmers  of  California  ship  to 
London  are  furred  In,  ym  into  your  London  offices.1  No  merchant 
dare  pass  his  bill  of  lading  and  drafts  with  an  American  policy,  or 
the  cargo  would  be  unsalable.  (en  mule). 

•'It  is  a  sine  qua  rum  that  all  cargoes  must  lie  insured  in  your 
offices.     Surely,  that  is  a  piece  of  London  Assurance. 

"  The  California  insurance  offices  joined  together,  and  put  up  $150,- 

•  For  ■even]  years  the  Granger!  of  California  slapped  their  whent  them- 
selves, preferring  American  ships  and  insurauoa  companies.  British  mer- 
chants broke  this  business  up. 
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000  a*  a  gold  margin  deposit,  if  you  would  condescend  to  allow  u*  to 

in-. ii''  miii   uwii  wheat!      >«''.•!      The  otter  was  rei'uMuI   i»itlt  Mtorn. 

"  Now  suppose  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  that  we  boycotted  you, 
nml  ordered  all  those  foreign  companies  out  of  San  Francisco?  Our 
own  good  companies,  the  California  Insurance  (and  half  a  doren 
others)  would  make  the  profit  upon  our  own  farmer's  wheat  thai  y-u 
London  men  take  from  u-;.  The  boycott  is  a  foul,  burglarious  weapon, 
tliat  has  been  imported  into  America  ...  see !  there  goes  a  high 
wagon  along  Montgomery  Street,  painted  flaming  red.  with  letters  a 

long,   'Boycott    the    firm  of .'     You  'fellows* 

lmv  c-ott  the  fanners  and  merchants  of  San  Francisco.    Now  rflMWl  part 
with  a  little  of  your  London  Assurance,  and   tell  us :    W  hut    ■  ■■ 
have  you  for  so  mean  a  trick?     Your  answer  will  ho  rail  d  l  ith  im- 
patience by  all  the  distinguished  audience  of  the  CaHJ  iker's 
Magaxine.  .  .  . 

"Ei..  C.  R.  M." 

Boycott  of  the  Liverpool  Corn  !:'r<i<ti»(je.  Besides  the  evi- 
dence above,  about  the  London  merchants,  we  shall  submit  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  California  Insurance  Company, 
in  regard  to  the  protective  policy  of  the  Liverpool  Com  Ex- 
change. This  letter  corroborates  the  statement  of  the  other, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  '•  taboo "  or  "  boycott "  for  some 
time  past  enforced,  with  more  or  less  rigor,  against  American 
insurance,  as  a  support  of  American  carriage,  of  grain  to  be  sold 
in  British  markets.  The  Continental  nation-.,  discriminating 
against  American  pigs  and  products,  do  so  under  the  pre; 
of  hciftli  f  the  British  merchants  and  their  agents,  discriminat- 
ing agaitrnt  our  vessels,  give  for  an  excuse  that  they  are  built  of 
./;  but  the  rapacious  claim  of  insurance  monopoly  stands 

undefended  and  without    excuse — a  pro*  I  net  of   '•  Krciprocily.'' 

It  discounts  .subsidies,  subventions,  bounties,  and  all  forms  of 
h  -i>lativc  encouragement  to  shipping,  but  one  —  the  regulation 
of  trade  under  our  Constitution. 

It  is  because  we  have  disregarded  our  rights,  and  neglected 
so  long  to  apply  our  constitutional  power  to  keep  our  eoin- 

BM  KM  Hid  BOX  carrying  in  our  own  hands,  that    foreign  nations 
bad  op|>ortunity  to  exercise  their  wit-s  in  heading  off  our 
people  in  every  direction  by  means  of  disreputable  contrivances. 
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Letter  of  Mr,  Wm,  E.  C.  Fowler,  of  San  Francisco. 

"  Th*  Calitorxu  bmuRAKOB  Comj-ajtt. 

■  Sa*  RfcUKDOO,  Cai.,  Aug.  '£>,  189L 

11  Hon.  Wm.  W.  Bate*, 

"  V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 

"  Treasury  De.pt.,  Wash.,  D.  C:  — 

"Dear  Sir, —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  «1  n-  -  i  ■<■  ipi  i  A  worn  esteemed 
favor  of  tin-  '_"Jd  ult.,  likewise  your  valuable  report  to  tlie  Secretary'  of 
the  Treasury  for  last  year. 

■  I  endeavored  to  procure  for  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement  entered 
iiy  English  companies  establishing  new  rates  and  rulea  governing 
insurance  on  our  export*  from  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
bnt  found  that  no  company  hud  one  to  spare. 

"You  will  no  doubt  he  surprised  to  learn  that  American  insurance 
anmpMlin  arc  tabooed  by  the  Liverpool  Corn  Exchange  from  i.n.l.-i- 
writing  on  our  grain  exports  to  Europe,  whether  by  American  or  for- 
eign vessels.  With  the  view  of  protecting  their  own  insurance  com- 
panies the  rule  of  the  Exchange  is  that  these*  cargoes  must  lie  insured 
by  standard  English  companies.  Some  years  back,  three  of  our  local 
companies  deposited  with  English  banks  at  Liverpool  the  sum  of 
~  I. >o,000,  which  we  arranged  to  keep  good  at  ull  times,  for  the  bet- 
ter protection  of  their  policy-holders  in  Europe,  but  our  friends  who 
favored  American  capital  were  forced  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as,  to 
sell  their  shipments,  their  Liverpool  representatives  were  compiled  to 
take  out  iiumraueu  thereon  in  English  companies,  as  our  policies  were 
positively  refused,  as  not  being  the  required  protection.  Under  such 
a  strong  protection  (of  English  companies)  our  companies  had  to  yield 
to  the  inevitable  and  lose  the  cream  of  our  business  without  the  power 
of  retaliation. 

"  When  iron  or  steel  vessels  first  commenced  trading  to  our  port, 
the  English  companies  reduced  rates  for  insurance  on  their  cargoes, 
and  of  course  other  companies  had  to  follow  —  (so  long  as  they  took 
risks). 

"There  is  a  marked  preference  of  English  companies  for  Engl 
owned  vessels,  M  much  H  that  some  will  not  write  at  all  on  American 
vessel  •-.' 

'•  American  companies  commenced  to  lose  control  of  their  business 
when  foreign  capital  began  to  operate  in  the  I  nit«d States.  Competi- 
tion naturally  followed  (their  advent),  and,  to  retain  their  own,  Amer- 
ican companies  had  to  meet  the  cut  rates  and  low  quotations,  which 
foreign  companies  offer  to  get  business  on  their  books  (and  freights 
for  their  ships). 

1  This  role  obtains  with  British  underwriters  everywhere, 
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"  Through  adverse  legislation  of  all  our  States  against  American 
insurance  corporations  ;  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  some  of  their  insur- 
ance commissioners  in  the  matter  of  onr  investments,  although  the 
assets  of  foreign  companies  are  accepted  without  question,  doubt,  or 
examination;  and  on  account  of  the  favorable  .  <»i.|iti<>ns  under  which 
foreign  capital  can  operate  in  America,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time 
lajfore  our  companies  will  have  to  cease  to  be  marine  underwriters. 

•'  I  beg  to  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Wm.  H.  C.  Fowi.ru,  Secretary." 


Shipping  Conferences  and  Agreements.  The  last,  but  not 
least,  of  the  agencies  concerned  in  crushing  out  our  carrying 
trade  are  the  "rings"  of  foreign  shipowners  that  dictate  the 
terms  "1"  ci'iiijM'tit inn,  or  suppress  it  entirely.  Writing  from 
London  on  the  "Growth  of  Combination  in  British  Industries," 
Mr.  F,  C.  Chappell,  a  noted  economist,  says :  — 

"  Ocean  traffic  is  controlled  by  conferences  and  agreements 
between  the  rival  concerns,  only  in  this  respect  the  conferences 
are  quite  international  and  include  British,  French,  German, 
and  Dutch  shipowners.  The  principal  shipping  companies 
allow  rebates  of  5  per  cent,  upwards  to  customers  using  their 
lines,  and  this,  calculated  over  a  trade  of  six  months,  holds  the 
merchants  under  control,  because  the  latter  cannot  afford  to 
lose  that  sura,  while  new  lines  are  starved  out  or  bought  up. 
Of  course  rates  are  arranged  so  a«  to  make  the  business  profit- 
able to  the  shipowners.  The  chairman  of  the  famous  P.  &  O. 
Co.  stated  in  1897  that  it  was  not  possible  profitably  to  carry 
on  the  shipping  business  unless  there  wits  uniformity  of  tariffs. 
The  union  of  two  great  lines  —  the  Castle  and  the  Union  — 
indicates  the  tendency  of  the  times.  Also  the  amalgamation  of 
the  large  dock  companies  in  London.  The  same  policy  of  the 
elimination  of  competition  by  reducing  the  number  of  rivals  is 
being  steadily  carried  on  throughout  the  British  shipping  indus- 
try." 

The  "  North  Atlantic.  Conference"  and  other  Rings.  It 
lias  la-en  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  for  years  past,  tliat  the 
passenger  and  freighting  business  to  and  from  Europe  is  under 
the  control  of  a  "  ring  "  that  punishes  outsiders  for  entering  the 
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trade.     The  so-called  "  American    Line,*'   Wtween    New  York 
and  Southampton,  is  a  member  of   this  eunfei.n.  .  .  md 
only    instance,  until   of  late,  of  an   American    participation  in 
shipping  ring  work  and  benefits.     The  benefits  to   ship|>er>  for 
patrouage  are  exclusive. 

Our  Consul  I  at  Rio  Je  Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  reported 

to  our  Government,  that  there  art*  in  tin-  trade  of  Biay.il  c«rtaiu 
idiipowning  homot  —  British,  French,  and  German  —  whose 
affairs  are  organized  and  regulated  on  the  "ring"  principle. 
Their  vessels  carry  from  home  ports  to  Brazilian,  thence  to 
ports  of  tilt-  United  States,  and  thence  to  their  own  in  Europe. 
Tin  y  have  a  fine  trade  —  cargoes  three  ways.  The  French 
ships  tn  under  bounty  in  addition.  All  have  a  protection  to 
constant  and  regular  employmrut.  This  ring  or  **  combine  " 
contracts  with  shippers  to  the  United  States  to  pay  them  re- 
hates  of  5  per  cent.,  half  yearly,  on  all  freightage  paid,  pm 
ttld  ibipperj  hove  employed  no  vessels  but  those  of  the  ring 
aforesaid.  It  is  quite  likely  this  •>  protection  "  applies  to  the 
business  hence  to  Europe,  and  thence  to  Brazil.  It  is  QOMnfla 
for  American  goods  to  go  to  Brazil  via  Borope,  also  for  Ameri- 
can vessels  going  to  Brazil  to  find  little  of  cargo  to  bring  hoOMi 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  to  be  had  from  recipients  of  r»  < 
and  there  must  be  an  order  for  a  cargo  from  the  United  States, 
or  else  one  must  be  bought,  if  an  American  vessel  is  to  come 
home  fully  freighted,  and  not  in  bultuat. 

Another  illustration  of  "ring"  rule:  For  some  years  past 
certain  British  shipowning  concerns,  with  ageneies  in  New  York, 
have  had  a  "combine"  in  the  carrying  trade  to  Australia. 
The  pioneer,  a  few  years  ago,  was  knighted  by  the  Qneen  t"<»r 
hie  control  of  this  trade.  The  concerns  now  forming  the  "com? 
bine  "  require  all  shippers  to  contract  to  send  nil  goods  by  their 
lines;  for  this  they  grant  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent.,  payable  half 
yearly.  The  slipper  may  be  a  manufacturer  or  a  broker.  In 
the  first  ease,  the  "combine"  is  loaned  10  per  cent,  of  the 
freightage  free  of  interest;  in  the  Becond  ease,  the  reliate  is 
peccant  money.  No  wonder  freights  are  higher  heuce  to  Aus- 
tralia than  from  Europe.  Our  manufacturers  say:  "  This  com- 
bine should  be  broken  up."     Would  a  "  subsidy  "  measure  do 
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it  ?  and  if  bo,  how  ?  By  paying  a  rebate  of  15  per  cent.,  —  half 
yearly  ? 

British  Skipping  Federation.  It  was  nrmiK  said  in  Par- 
liament that  the  '•  Shipping  Federation,"  the  greatest  4k  com- 
bine" for  ship  protection  in  the  world,  "  embraces  four  jij'tlis 
of  the  total  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  object 
of  this  organization  is  the  command  of  employment  and  the 
Maintenance  of  paying  rates  of  freight.  The  influence  and 
political  power  is  immense.  Manufacturers  in  England  com- 
plain that  this  u  combine"  charges  upon  cotton  good*  from 
Liverpool  to  Buenos  Ayres  40  shillings  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet, 
while  the  same  goods  could  be  sin | i|»'il  from  Genoa  for  17s.  10d., 
the  British  rate  being  nearly  125  per  cent.  higher  than  the 
Italian  rate.  The  freight  from  Genoa  was  1.85  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  goods,  while  the  Liverpool  rate  was  4.15  per 
cent.  It  is  also  complained  that  British  owners  give  foreigners 
lower  rates,  and  then  recoup  themselves  in  the  home  trade  — 
that  British  steamers  carry  cotton  goodl  from  New  York  to 
Shanghai  for  $6.87  per  ton  (40  e.  ft.),  while  the  charge  fr<mi 
Liverpool  was  fron  .."iO  to  tlG.25  per  ton,  according  to  tine 

density  of  the  bales.  There  is  a  policy  in  this — to  make 
freights  so  low  from  New  York  that  American  steamers  cannot 
enter  the  trade  unlets  heavily  aided  by  the  U.  S.  Tr<a.«ury. 
So  it  is,  where  the  commercial  interest  of  one  nation  has  the 
power,  and  is  not  opposed  in  appropriating  the  traffic  of  an- 
other nation. 

Morgtmimnff  North  Atlantic  Traffic.  Of  late,  the  world 
has  been  surprised  that  an  American  banker,  John  P.  Morgan, 
could  effect  a  shipping  combination  that  eclipses  :m>  of  the  past. 
Lit  year  lie  purchased  the  "  Leyhmd  line"  of  steamers  ;  this 
year  he  got  control  of  other  foreign  lines,  and  with  the  "  Amu  i 
can  "  has  formed  such  a  merger  or  "  trust "  as  never  before  re- 
posed in  the  hand  of  one  man.  Transportation  has  so  long  been 
ruled  from  the  United  Kingdom  that  a  change  of  control  to  the 
United  States  produces  apprehension  in  Fan-ope.  One  is  asking 
another,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion  of  American 
capital  ?  Does  it  portend  evil  to  British  domination  of  the 
oceau  ?     Does  it  signify  that  American  shipping  power  is  to  be 
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revived  and  developed  under  a  "free-ship"  policy?  Is  there 
not,  aft  or  all,  to  lie  any  need  of  governmental  in   In-half 

of  American  shipping  T  These  questions  may  be  answered  in  the 
DM  it  1-.  I-.  British  loss  and  American  gain  will  not  be  extensive. 
British  ownership  will  not  be  much  disturbed  :  A  merican  owner- 
ship will  not  be  greatly  enlarged.  Only  North  Atlantic  naviga- 
tion will  be  affected. 

What  has  taken  place  is  this :  the  ocean  branch  of  the 
continental  trade  used  to  control  through  rate**  of  frei 
American  railroad*,  having  no  ships  of  their  own,  frit  obliged  to 
concede  the  demands  of  the  steamer  lines.  Sometimes  they  car- 
ried below  cost.  The  Morganizing  of  She  main  liru-s  i>f  land 
transit,  making  the  railroad  interest  strong,  led  on,  natural' 
the  acquisition  of  ships  for  the  ocean  transit,  and,  consequently. 
the  power  to  control  the  rates  of  freight  and  make  a  fair  division 
between  services  ashore  and  at  sea.  Under  the  organized  rail- 
way rule  now  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  doubtless  to  be 
perfected  in  all  directions,  it  is  probable  that  ocean  carriage  is 
hereafter  to  be  the  inferior  factor  in  our  traffic.  Whether  the 
shipping  destined  to  carry  it  on  shall  be  foreign  or  American 
\sill  depend  entirely  upon  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  our  Government. 
It  is  in  its  power  to  cause  our  flag  to  be  bo  appreciated  that  no 
citizen  can  have  an  object  to  buy  ships  abroad,  or  to  run  tli.-m 
under  foreign  registers.  For  fifty  years  Great  Britain  has  made 
it  advantageous  for  shipowners,  the  world  over,  to  build,  and  to 
run  their  vessels  under  her  crossed  flag.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
have  held  out  no  inducements,  but  have  permitted  rfraJa  and  ad- 
versaries t*»  run  our  shipping  off  the  ocean.  We  continue  <  '■•].- 
\  ent  ions  operating  to  this  effect  Before  any  of  them  were  made 
foreigners  eaine  In  our  conn tr)  and  became  r-il  i/ens  thai  flies 
might  build  and  run  vessels  under  "the  stars  and  stiipe.-.." 

The  many  protections  to  ship  employment  under  the  British 
flag,  and  the  lack  of  all  protection  under  ours  (for  foreign  trade), 
naturally  causes  our  business  men  to  appreciate  the  British  flag 
when  they  enter  n  shipping  career.  Not  the  least  of  the  protec- 
tions of  n  British  ship  is  the  reciprocity  convention  of  1815,  and 
the  dullness  manifested  in  our  continuance  of  such  a  policy. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE   OCEAN   POST   AND   SHU'    SI  BSIDIE8,    BOUNTIES,   AND   GRA- 
TUITIES. 

Ocean  Mai  c.     In  considering  the  general  subject  of 

subsidies,  we  should  recognize  three  distinct  classes  of  vessels 
that  have  been  made  the  objects  of  State  assistance  in  I''. n tope. 
These  classes  are  known  as  mail  and  passenger  steamers  under 
subsidy  contracts  ;  passenger  and  freight  steamers  under  naval 
subvention  coutracts  ;  and  cargo  carriers,  of  sailor  steam,  under 
bounty  laws.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  nation  aids  its  shipping 
in  more  than  two  of  these  ways.  Only  Great  Britain  pays  naval 
subvention  besides  mail  subsidy.  Nearly  all  the  other  Govern- 
ments pay  mail  subsidies,  and  several  pay  bounties.  A  few 
substitute  certain  gratuities  for  regular  bounties.  For  instance, 
Russia  and  A  nutria- Hungary  pay  the  Suez  Canal  dues  for  their 
vessels  using  it. 

That  gnbridioa  and  boQ&tlM  are  protective  in  their  nature, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  are  so  inteuded,  and  it  depends 
on  circumstances  to  what  extent  protection  may  be 
The  theory  of  their  action  is,  not  to  foster  employment,  but  to 
supplement  freightage,  and  to  pay  for  service  offered  or  per- 
formed. 

It  is  a  strange  inconsistency  of  our  Government,  to  continue 
to  make  and  to  maintain  reciprocity  conventions  with  nations 
resorting  to  protection  by  Treasury  aid.  The  theory  of  reci- 
|imilt.v  is  Hnn-jiriitectiott.  We  observe  our  agreement  for  non- 
protection  by  duties,  but  allow  all  nations  to  violato  their 
agreements,  and  to  protect  as  they  please,  so  they  do  it  with 
money.  But  we  do  not,  and  cannot  follow  this  course,  and  have 
no  reason  to  keep  the  agreement*  that  others  break  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  word. 
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England,  as  the  M  mother  of  subsidy."  has  made  long  and  con- 
stant use  of  it.     This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that 

pal  ship  pre:  if  (.mat   Britain.      It   has  been  said 

that  the  British  found  tt  an  amazing  stimulant  for  navi- 

gation and  conim.  v. , ."         But  it  was 

•  PO0I  I]  nU  have  this  credit.      Of  these  quickening 

forces  the  British  had  a  monopoly   Cof  years  —  in  some 

trades  tiny  hold  it  still.     Their  genei'  patHM   lias  never 

been  aided  directly  by  N\' «•   name  alreadv  <\- 

plained  the  various  protections  applied  in  support  of  tin-  British 
general  marine.     England  is  rich,  but  she  could  not  afford  finan- 
cial aid —  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  annual: 
if  there  mn  need  for  it. 

77«  Ihitish  (Jrcan  Port.  The  story  of  Britain's  experience 
with  subsidy  —  what  slur  used  it  for  and  tht  results  — has  often 
Wen  |MTvci-ted.  Indeed,  the  more  recklett  advoeates  of  fa 
eral  use  in  our  country  have  not  scrupled  to  assort  that  the 
magnitude  anil  dominance  of  the  British  marine  is  due  entirely 
to  national  gifts  of  money.     Steam  propulsion  to  aei  g  ves- 

sels having  Ihth  applied  successfully  in  England  by  1  887,  the  im- 
mediate object  of  subsidy  was  the  establishment  of  an  I  POGT 
by  steamship  lines.  Having  a  larger  commerce  and  greater 
for  these  tlian  any  other  nation,  the  British  were  first  to  act,  and 
to  launch  out  their  gold.  They  were  leading  the  world  in  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  commerce  and  navigation, 
where  were  necessary  to  progress.  To  maintain  ascendency, 
they  must  lead  in  all  expedients  for  increasing  their  business. 
England  had  become  a  first-class  power  (1 )  through  the  opera- 
tion of  her  tk  navigation  laws  "  and  the  work  of  her  marine  | 
owi&g  to  successful  wars  and  the  prowess  of  her  navy;  (8)  by 
means  of  her  tariff  system  and  the  development  of  her  manufac- 
turing power;  (4)  through  the  extension  of  her  colonial  system, 
and  control  of  markets.  She  could  cut  no  figure  in  the  world, 
and  remain  in  her  insular  home.  Her  laws  built  up  industries 
iu  special  lines,  made  the  United  Kingdom  the  "  work-shop  of 
the  world,"  and  offered  all  men  wishing  to  buy  or  sell  the  great- 
est  market  on  the  globe.  That  her  marine  flourished  and  grew 
to  immense  proportions  —  with  43  colonies  of  her  own  —  was 
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not  singular.  There  were  ten  merchants  to  employ  British  ships 
where  one  Btood  by  to  engage  tonnage  of  a  different  flag.  France 
in  vain  attempted  emulation.  The  German  States  had  once 
been  rivals.  The  United  States,  crippled  in  ship  protection, 
still  struggled  for  second  place  at  sea.  The  British  Government 
therefore  felt  it  must  reach  OGtlXuI  at  ill  [wjints  make  supremacy 
sure.  All  eyes  turned  wistfully  to  steam  navigation,  not  only 
for  the  navy,  hut  the  murine  —  particularly  I  In-  postal  H/rviee. 

A  ]\'itlc- Awake  Mrrrandlc  Intercut.  British  merchants 
pointed  out  to  the  Government  the  advantage  to  them  of  lessen- 
ing the  time  of  communication  and  of  travel  between  their  own 
and  other  countries  ;  of  providing  regular,  rapid,  reliable  British 
Steam  transit  to  and  from  every  place  where  Englishmen  could 
introduce  or  establish  commerce  :  and  that  governmental  agency 
alone  could  effect  these  essential  services :  the  certain  control 
of  commerce,  the  more  advantageous  rale  of  Colonies,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  political  destinies  of  many  inferior  nations 
through  the  medium  of  superior  postal  facilities.  It  was  easy 
for  an  imperial  statesman  to  encourage  the  commerce  on  which 
the  wealth,  power,  and  glory  of  his  nation  depended.  The  gen- 
eral marine  needed  no  kk  aid,"  nor  did  it  ever  ask  for  any  protec- 
tion from  the  day  the  different  nations  entered  into  conventions 
for  "Maritime  reciprocity."  The  mail  and  passenger  service, 
however,  would  not  be  undertaken  fit.  a  loss.  There  were  routes 
on  which  naval  xtv.ann-ra  plied  with  mails  at  considerable  public 
cost.  Win,/  tint  suhfidizf  jji-ivrtte  ships'  Manifestly,  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury,  deducting  postage  receipts,  would  be  greatly 
under  the  mark  of  naval  ships. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years  mail  subsidy  contracts  were 
made  as  follows:  Between  Liverpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
1833  ;  London  and  Rotterdam  in  1834  ;  Falmouth  and  Gibral- 
tar 1837;  Liverpool  and  Boston  and  New  York,  181)0  ;  Aber- 
deen, Shetland  mid  Orkneys,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Suez,  East 

Indies  and  China,  1S40;  the  Panama  and  Valparaiso  line,  1845; 
Holyhead  and  Kingston,  1848  ;  the  Channel  Islands,  Weal 
Coast  of  Africa  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1852  ;  Calcutta  via 
the  Cape,  Plymouth,  Sydney,  and  New  South  Wales,  1852. 
Since  then  the  system  has  been  extended  to  new  routes  from 
time  to  time. 
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French  and  Oti-  J  Lints.    France  soon  f«l  low  ed  Great 

Britain  in  establishing  mail   lines;    in    1845  47   the   ( 
States  did  so.     Afterward,  other  nations  felt  obliged  to  do  like- 
wise, and  the  subsidized  ocean  post  became   general;  Great 
Britain   Imping  up  more   lines  than   all    her    rivals  together. 
postal  development  aided  much  to  introduce  steam  naviga- 
tion, particularly  as  it  conduced  to  essential   improvements  in 
hull  and  machinery  :  hut  success  for  its  original  purpose  does 
n..t    necessarily  warrant  the  use  of  subsidy  Gov  A  very  different 
I — the  increase  aud  sup] tort  of  •  genera]  or  freighting 
marine.     England  has  never  so  used  it.     Sobaid w  paid  to  Bn3 
steamers  might   be  fairly  called   H  eomp6HBatio&9*>   for  the  n 
public,  service,  and  B  return  in  part,  at  least,  of  the  mom 
pended.      British  postal  receipts  have  ;i  l.nlf  the  subsidy. 

In  ihe  general  or  freighting  marine  there  can  be  no  mob  return 
of  money.  The  only  excuse  given  for  subsidizing  rhc  foreign- 
going  marine  of  the  United  States  is  a  pretense  that  "  retalia- 
tion "  would  follow  regulations  of  trade.  We  have  what  is  worse 
than  retaliation  now  —  all  sorts  of  protections  to  contend  against, 
with  no  chance  whatever,  tinder  present  policy,  of  regaining  our 
Io9t  ground.  Foreign  nations  may  he  expected  to  antagonize 
any  system  of  encouragement  that  shall  cut  down  their  present 
participation  in  our  carrying  trade,  though  they  have  no  justifi- 
cation.    But  they  have  no  power  to  defeat  our  efforts. 

British  Naval  Subvention.  This  sort  of  protection,  like  that 
of  subsidy,  is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  vessels  of  a  par- 
ticular class  suitable  for  cruiser*  or  the  transport  service  in  time 
of  war.  The  subvention  is  paid  annually  as  for  an  Option,  and 
tlic  vessels  arc  subject  to  service  when  called  for,  in  which,  case 
they  are  bought  or  chartered  under  provisions  of  law.  The 
subvention  fleet  is  under  control  of  the  Admiralty,  while  the 
subsidy  fleet  serves  the  Post-Office  Department,  but  is  also  sub- 
ject to  Government  call  in  emergencies.  Subventioned  vessels 
may  be  requisitioned  for  mail  service,  under  provisions  of  con- 
tract. They  number  from  t<n  to  fifteen,  and  their  scheme  seems 
to  lie  the  encouragement  of  a  specially  able  and  useful  class  of 
ship,  which  might  not  otherwise  be  built.  Their  lnisinrss  is 
passengers  and  freight;  and  they  all  run  in  our  trans-Atlantic 
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froth.  The  competition  of  this  class  of  vessels,  protected  as  it 
is  by  payments  of  money,  may  not  violate  the  letter  of  our 
*•  Reciprocity  Convention,"  but  it  does  most  certainly  violate 
the  spirit  and  object  of  it,  and  should  not  be  tolerated,  as  it  is. 
If  the  case  were  reversed,  we  would  quickly  hear  from  the  other 
parties. 

First  Protest  of  Non-protection.  After  most  nations  had 
settled  down  to  non-protection  of  navigation,  it  was  I860  before 
any  country  considered  measures  for  shipping  rehabilitation. 
The  first  to  do  so  was  the  United  States.  The  occasion  was 
the  great  declension  of  our  carriage  in  the  foreign  trade,  then 
charged  mainly  to  the  loss  of  tonnage  and  of  business  by  the 
Civil  War.  Legislative  encouragement —  sound  shipping  pro- 
tection —  was  indicated.  Mistaking  the  causes  of  our  adversity, 
a  bounty  system — on  building  and  owning  —  was  proposed  by 
a  special  committee  of  the  House,  the  main  idea  being  to  follow 
England  in  the  condemnation  of  wooden  vessels  and  the  substi- 
tution of  iron,  at  the  expense  of  the  Treasury.  Congress  re- 
jected the  scheme.  It  was  shown,  then,  that  the  true  remedy 
would  be  the  resumption  of  our  early  policy  of  discriminating 
duties. 

Xi'inu<'.<  lit  port  on  Maritime  Rcrijrrocity.  On  the  18th 
of  July,  1870,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Bout  well,  .Secretary  of  ury, 

directed  the  Register  to  investigate  and  report  from  his  Bureau 
the  condition  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  the  practical  work- 
ings of  maritime  reciprocity.  The  task  was  undertaken  by 
Joaopfc  Ninimo,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Tonnage  Division.  January  28d, 
1871,  a  resolution  of  the  House  called  for  this  report,  which 
was  transmitted,  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
and  printed.1  Nothing  came  of  it.  The  heart  of  the  shipping 
interest  had  been  set  upon  "bounty,"  and  a  special  committee 
had  charge  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Blaine  was  Speaker.  It  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  that  the  Administration  might  have  been 
opposed  to  the  annulment  of  our  reciprocity  conventions  at  tliat 
juncture,  —  the  Alabama  claims  giving  trouble  enough.  —  but 
this  was  not  so.     The  subject  never  came  before  the  Cabinet.2 

i  See  Ex.  Doc.  No.  70,  41st  Cong.  3d  Session. 

9  This  statement  U  upon  the  authority  of  Ex-Secret»rr  Boutwell. 
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There  was  no  Madison  in  the  House  of  K<  presentatives  to  in- 
sist upon  the  Constitutional  remedy.  Had  Mr.  Blaine  ri*ea  to 
the  occasion,  something  toward  marine  rehabilitation,  at  that 
time,  might  have  been  accomplished.  It  was  dearly  shown  by 
Mr.  Nimmo  that  the  operation  of  our  reciprocity  conventions 
had  taken  the  life  ont  of  our  navigation  before  the  cruiser*  of 
the  Civil  War  got  in  their  df  work. 

J-'t' ur/i  Adoption  of  Bounty.  In  1880  the  French  adopted 
a  bounty  plan.  Tlnv  had  i><»  Constitutional  difficult- 
have.  Their  system  includes  the  building  and  the  running  of 
vessels  for  transportation,  ami  the  mail  suk-idy  policy  |ou  in 
U9e  continues.  Italy  followed  France  in  188o  with  a  similar 
bounty  policy.  In  1890  our  turn  to  act  came  again, 
second  time  the  bounty  bill  was  lost.  Other  nations  followed 
France  and  Italy,  and  when  another  decade  had  passed,  I 
gress  for  the  tlurd  time  failed  to  pass  the  measure,  which  pro- 
vided "  compensation  "  from  the  Treasury  —  for  "  extra  cost " 
of  ships  and  "extra  expense"  of  crews.  It  might  be  better 
described  as  "compensation"  for  lack  of  Protection  of  tin-  Con- 
stitutional kind.  Congress  is  still  under  pressure  to  "do  some- 
thing for  shipping."  Why  "something"  should  be  don.-,  in 
place  of  the  riylit  thhtr/,  no  valid  reason  can  be  given.  It  is 
overlooked  that  we  have  had  since  1H'.<1  a  suhsidy  system  for 
ocean  postal  service,  as  other  nations  have.  It  needs  amending 
in  several  respects,  but  otherwise  serves  its  purpose.  The  bill 
that  has  passed  the  Senate  is  for  the  entire  foreign-trade  marine 
— /lighting  ships  as  well  as  mail  steamers  —  a  measure  en- 
tirely mistaken. 

British  Interest  aroused.  Of  late  British  shipowners  have 
moved  ilieir  Government  to  notice  the  protective  systems  being 
built  up  by  different  nations.  A  letter  lias  beeu  sent  to  Consuls 
everywhere  calling  for  reports  on  the  effects  of  "  foreign  "  sub- 
sidies and  bounties.  These  reports  have  been  puhlished.  A 
Parliamentary  Committee  has  also  dealt  with  the  subject,  taken 
testimony  and  recommended  that  another  Committee,  which  is 
now  at  work,  continue  investigation.  It  has  been  disclosed,  that 
M  British  trade  is  not  to  the  same  extent  preeminent  and  pre- 
dominant as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago."     Also,  that 
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"when  once  a  foreign  trade  obtained  a  footing  in  any  particular 
country  it  was  very  difficult  to  dislodge  that  trade."  Moreover, 
that  "  where  the  carrying  was  done  by  foreign  lines,  foreigners 
would  hi  time  get  possession  of  the  trade."  The  Consuls  seem 
to  think  that  Germany,  France,  Italy,  aud  Austria  are  un- 
friendly countries  for  sending  out  so  many  "heavih  subsidized 
foreign  lines,"  to  cut  into  British  engrossment  of  trade  aud 
transportation  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Almost  every  witness 
unfolds  a  tale  of  woe.  There  is  a  feeling,  too,  that  the  I'nited 
States  is  likely  to  subsidize  generally,  or  do  worse  —  for  them, 
to  regulate  their  commerce.  To  anticipate  tins,  the  British 
should  soon  begin  some  regulating  themselves.  One  proposition 
was  to  make  all  ports  in  the  British  Empire,  including  Colonial, 
( '■  KUttoiM  ports  (as  under  the  old  Navigation  Act),  and  to 
exclude  all  foreign  shipping  from  carrying  between  them. 
Nothing  was  said  about  the  utility  of  "  maritime  reciprocity  "  ! 

Before  the  present  Committee,  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  a  statis- 
tician and  economist  of  note,  wotdd  have  the  Government  pay 
the  present  large  lighthouse  dues,  and  meet  subsidy  with  sub-i.k 
where  British  ships  are  exposed  to  active  competition,  stipulat- 
ing for  the  use  of  ships  in  time  of  war  and  the  carrying  of  British 
crews.  He  also  suggests  the  establishment  of  steam  lines  con- 
necting all  the  ports  of  the  Empire,  and  the  exclusion  of  sub- 
sidized foreign  ships  from  the  coasting  trade,  unless  tliey  pay  a 
fine  equal  or  greater  than  the  subsidy  received.  An  enormous 
expenditure  of  public  money  would  attend  this  scheme.  Withal. 
inunense  combinations  of  capital  and  of  shipping  power  are  pro- 
jected, the  object  being  to  "defeat  Morgan,"  the  daring  Ameri- 
can. 

The  British  may  well  take  thought  for  the  morrow.  Sooner 
or  later  the  nations  engaged  in  commerce  will,  each  for  itself, 
so  regulate  it  as  to  enable  marines  of  their  own  to  furnish  car- 
riage for  their  own  trade.  British  shipping  is  now  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  British  commerce  at  least  160  per  cent.  "When 
other  nations  come  by  their  own,  nothing  that  Great  Britain  can 
do  will  enable  her  to  keep  her  excessive  tonnage  employed.  Not 
even  a  naval  war  involving  the  world  ean  again  be  depended  on 
to  create  or  maintain  a  monopoly  of  trade  for  the  British  ship. 
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British  Consular  Reports.  From  recent  British  Consular 
Re|x>rt9  the  following  item*  have  been  gathered :  — 

Austria,    In  1899  there  was  paid  the  sum  of   $1,6' 
bounties  ami  for  postal  services,  against    $252,340    in 
The  tonnage  of  8ea-going  shipping  has  increased  from  17 
tons  in  1890  to  190,909  in  1899. 

Hungary.  In  1899  there  was  paid  $403,775  against  $818,- 
956  in  L890.  The  tonnage  has  increased  from  53,484  tons  in 
1890  to  62,777  in  1898. 

im.    No  bounties   paid  since  1852.     The   amount  of 
mail  subsidy,  $24,000  in  1899.     Tonnage  90,971  tons. 

France.  The  amount  of  bounties  paid  the  general  marine 
has  increased  from  $2,508,205 — ($010,900  for  constm 
and  $1,957,805  for  navigation  —  tonnage  and  mileage)  in  1889 
to  $8,240,000  ($980,000  for  construction  and  $2,260,000  for 
navigation)  in  1900;  and  the  mail  subsidy  from  $4,811,1:!  ■ 
15,336,355  in  the  same  time.  Total  of  « aid "  in  1900,  $8,- 
576,355.'  The  marine  has  increased  from  932,785  tons,  in 
1889,  to  957,755  tons  net,  in  1899.  Average  annual  growth 
<f  marine,  2502  tons;  average  annual  increase  of  "aid" 
*  119,685. 

Germany.  Amount  of  bounties  in  1889  was  $1,000,000  and 
in  1898  $1,950,000.  Increase  of  tonnage  from  1,320,721  tons 
net  in  1889  to  1,639,552  tons  in  1898. 

Italy.  From  January  first,  1901,  steamships  of  home  eon- 
fltruction  are  to  receive  40  centimes  (7.6  cents)  per  ton  per 
1,000  miles  navigated  up  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  age ;  and  sail- 
ing ships  are  to  receive  half  rates  as  above  up  to  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  age.  This  is  a  reduction  in  rates.  The  expendi- 
ture had  reached  about  $2,000,000  annually  and  could  not  be 
afforded. 

Japan.  The  postal  and  general  subsidies  have  increased  from 
$767,815  in  1890  to  $2,923,480  in  1899.  Tonnage  has  in- 
creased  from  143,068  tons  in  1889  to  318,494  tons  in  1897. 

Xi -thcrhimh.  Neither  bounty  nor  subsidy  is  paid  to  ship- 
ping, but  merely  an  indemnity  for  mails  and  parcels. 

1  The  new  law  of  April  7,  1902,  increasing  the  bounties  on  construction 
and  navigation,  provides  that  the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  paid  out 
annually  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000  franca  ($28,950,000). 
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Russia.  The  amount  of  pay  for  transport  of  troops,  passen- 
gers, ami  mails  in  1899  was  $1,590,305.  Iucrease  of  tonnage 
in  all  trades,  25,153  from  189G  to  1899.  (Russia  has  recently 
much  increased  her  "  aid.") 

Simhn  and  Yoricay.  Postal  tobrfdfes  of  919,666,  WaA 
tniuity  of  $91,GG5,  were  paid  in  1898-99,  by  Norway.  In 
1899  Sweden  paid  $84,090  as  subsidies  to  home  or  foreign  ships 
for  postal  services  besides  $2385  to  Gothland  Company. 

Spain  and  I'ortugal  pay  postal  subsidies  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  given.  In  the  five  countries  of  Austria,  Hungary, 
France,  Germany,  and  Japan,  we  find  an  increase  of  tonnage  of 
549,437  tons,  while  subsidies  and  bounties  increased  $5,058,- 
145,  which  approximates  ten  dollars  per  ton —  a  result  much 
i  In  -in,,  xs  the  Government  buying  the  vessels  and  giving  them 
to  corporations  to  do  business  with.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
French  have  but  a  small  marine,  although  they  havo  been 
fin  n(i/-tii'i,  >/,(ir*  paying  liberal  ln>tiuties  —  over  a  hundred  mil- 
lion of  dollars  in  that  time,  and  have  maintained  a  mail  subsidy 
system  since  1845. 

The  point  of  the  argument  is  this:  A  shipowner  receiving 
from  bis  Government  compensation  for  little  or  no  actual  ser- 
vice Is  able  to  carry  for  less  freightage  than  would  be  possible 
without  u  aid."  If  British  shipping  feels  the  effect  of  such  en- 
couragement, how  much  more  must  an  American  marine,  and 
with  what  justice  we  may  denounce  our  conventions,  and  pro- 
ceed to  regulate  our  trade,  making  room  for  our  own  vessels, 
which  can  then  run  uuaided,  as  iu  our  coasting  trade.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  our  foreign  carrying  may  be  as  well  secured  as 
our  domestie  traffic. 

Origin  and  Character  of  our  Sub/tidy  System.  As  we  have 
shown  in  chapter  xv.,  we  need  not  have- been  a  follower  of 
Great  Britain  in  ocean  steamship  navigation,  nor  have  left  it 
to  her  to  establish  the  ocean  post.  Tin-  idea  was  Ainerie.in. 
In  1820  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  enable  the  "  Ocean  Steam- 
ship Company  of  New  York  "  to  initiate  the  service.  The 
House  laid  it  over  for  consideration  but  the  subject  was  neg- 
lected. The  first  act  of  Congress  relating  to  ocean  mails  was 
passed   July  2,   183G.     This  was  for   service   coastwise,  and 
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was  a  year  before  Hi  itisb  steamship*  ran  from  Falmouth  to 
Gibraltar. 

Tbfl  first  successful  movement  towards  a  mail  subsidy  system 
for  the  Dinted  States  did  not  originate  with  private  parties,  but 
with  the  officers  of  our  Government.  In  a  special  message  of 
President  Tyler.  June  24.  1842,  he  sent  to  Congress  a  copj 
of  official  correspondence  between  the  French  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster,  showing  the  importance  of 
"  cstahlishing  a  lino  of  steamers  between  Havre  and  New  York, 
and  according  to  a  liberal  system,  the  questions  nf  either  course 
to  l>e  arranged  in  common.**  Mi.  Webster  recommended  th«* 
project,  Postmaster-General  Wiekliffe,  in  his  rej>«>rt  of  Decern- 
Iht,  1 842,  not  only  indorsed  it,  but  said  :  — 

••  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  made  a  favorable  re- 
port, and  the  House  adopted  the  following  resolution  :  — 

"That  the  President  lie  requested  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and 
report  to  this  House,  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the 
Navy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  a 
plan  for  the  establishment,  and  in  concert  with  the  Government 
of  France,  a  line  of  weekly  steamers  between  the  ports  of 
Havre  and  New  York,  together  with  the  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense  which  may  V-requiriM!  to  carry  the  said  plan  into  eff« 

This  subject  was  not  hastily  acted  upon,  though  the  only  op- 
position could  have  conn-  from  the  Rritish  line  running  to  Bos- 
ton. Parliament,  as  soon  as  it  could  act,  after  the  postal  plan 
was  taken  up  at  Washington,  increased  Canard's  subsidy  and 
enabled  him  to  extend  service  to  New  York.  Seeing  the  need 
of  renewed  suggestion  to  Congress,  President  Tyler  mentioned 
the  matter  in  his  annual  message  of  1844,  thus  :  — 

Extract  from  President  Tyhr's  Me*mge. 

"I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  policy  of  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  steamships  regularly  to  ply  bet. 
this  country  and  foreign  ports,  and  upon  our  own  waters  fur 
the  transportation  of  the  mail.  The  example  of  the  British 
Government  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  respect.  The 
befief  is  strongly  entertained  that  the  emoluments  arising  from 
the  transportation  of  mail  matter  to  foreign  countries  would 
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operate  (.f  it-self  as  an  ladMgBMBl  to  cause  individual  enter- 
prise to  undertake  that  branch  of  the  task,  and  /  aera- 
tion of  the  Government  would  co/mitf  in  tin  tidily 
made  to  our  steam  NfMfa  in  case  of  emergency  by  the  ships  so 
employed.  Should  this  suggestion  meet  your  approval,  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  such  ships  under  the  command  of  experienced 
officers  of  the  Navy  will  not  escape  your  observation.  The  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  the  purposes  of  naval  warfare  cogently 
rei'oui mends  mi  rxtrti.fi rt:  steam  marine  an  important  in  estimat- 
ing the  defenses  of  the  country.  Fortunately  this  may  be  ob- 
tained by  us  to  a  great  extent  without  incurring  any  large 
amount  of  expenditure.  Steam  vessels  to  be  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  on  our  principal  watercourses, 
lakes,  and  ports  of  our  coast,  could  also  be  so  constructed  as  to 
be  efficient  as  war  vessels  when  needed,  and  would  of  them- 
selves constitute  a  formidable  force  in  order  to  repel  attacks 
from  abroad.  We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  other  nations 
have  already  added  large  numbers  of  steamships  to  their  naval 
armaments  and  that  this  new  and  powerful  agent  is  destined 
to  revi-luiinnh.'  ■'  'ions  of  the  tcorld.  It  becomes  the 
United  States,  therefore,  looking  to  their  security,  to  adopt  a 
similar  policy,  and  the  plan  suggested  will  enable  them  to  do 
so  at  a  small  comparative  cost."' 

The  efforts  of  the  Administration  resulted  in  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1845.  which  authorized  the  making  of  contracts  for 
the  building  and  running  of  Mail  an  al  Steamers  upon 

proposals  satisfactory  to  the  Navy  Department,  as  follows  :  — 

'•  That  tho  PoHtiimnter-Gciicral  of  the  United  States  be  and  ho  ia 
hereby  authorised  under  tin*  restrictions  and  provisions  of  the  existing 
laws  to  contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  U.  S.  Mail  between  porta 
of  the  United  States  and  a  port  or  porta  of  any  foreign  power,  wher- 
ever in  bis  opinion  the  public  interest  will  thereby  be  promoted,  etc. 

"  That  all  such  contracts  shall  be  made  with  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  mail  to  be  transported  in  American  vessels  by  Ameri- 
can cititons." 

One  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  mail  and  naval  steamers 
under  the  shield  of  the  Government  was  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Georgia,  Thomas  Butler  King,  Chairman  of  Committee  on 
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Naval  Affairs.     The  first  line  in   operation   under  the    a- 
1845  ran  between  New  York  and  Bremen.     The  Congress  fol- 
lowing passed  the  mail   subsidy  :u-t.  of  1H47.  in  continuation    of 
the  policy  introduced  by  its  predecessor  in  1845.     In  his  first 
mess.'ii;*!  President    1'olk  made  the  following  remark  :  — 

M  Proper  measures  have  been  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
of  lid  March  last  for  the  establishment  of  lines  of  Mail  Steam- 
ers between  this  and  foreign  countries.  Tht  impot  this 
0MUWM  I      '//lends  itself  strongly  to  favortthle  consideration." 

ProgMM  reported  by  President  1'vlk.  In  his  Annual  Mes- 
sage for  1847  the  President  informed  Congress  that  contracts 
bad  b«'<T.  i ■  > : i ■ ! < -  for  tiv.  steaom  bo  run  between  Mien  ToA  ami 
Chagres,  touching  at  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Havana;  for 
three  steamers  on  the  Pacific  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chagres,  across  the  Isthmus;  and  for  five  steamers  to  run  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool.  All  these  steamers  to  be  the 
property  of  the  contractors,  "  but  are  to  be  built  under  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  a  naval  constructor  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the.  Naoff  J/</iartmen-t,  and  to  lie  so  constructed  as  to 
render  them  convertible  at  the  least  possible  expense  into  war 
steamers  of  the  first  class."  A  presciilicd  number  of  naval 
officers,  as  well  as  a  Post-office  agent,  are  to  be  on  board  of 
them,  and  authority  is  reserved  to  the  Department  at  all  times 
to  "exercise  control  over  said  steamships,"  and  "to  have  the 
right  to  t  il;t  i hem  for  the  exclusive  use  and  service  of  the 
United  States,  upon  making  proper  compensation  to  the  con- 
tractors therefor.'' 

Five  other  steamers,  making  eighteen  in  all,  were  then  under 
construction  for  regular  lines.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  dif- 
ferent postal  subsidy  acts,  passed   from  time  to  time  by  Con- 


Mail  Subsidy  Acts. 

Act  of  July  2, 1836,  Providing  for  service  by  sea     President  Jackson. 

Act  of  March  3,  1845,  Providing  for  mail  and 

naval  steamers Tyler. 

Act  of  March  8,  1847,  Mail  system  extended  .  Polk. 

Act  of  July  10,  1848,  Provision  under  Secre- 
tary of  Navy 
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Act  of  March  3,  1851,  Provisions  under  P.  M. 

G.  —  regulations President  Fillmore. 

Act  of  July  21,  1S52,  Increased  service  with 

limitations  ......  Fillmore. 

Act  of  July  5,  1854,  Restrictions     .         .         .  Pier 

Act  of  March  8,  1X,V».  l-J.ductloo  in  amount    .  Pin 

Act  of  June  14,  1858,  Abrogation  of  J  0-year 

contract  clause Buclianan. 

Act  of  October  1,  1859,  Notice  of  complete  ab- 
rogation of  contracts '  ....  Buchanan. 

Act  of  Juno  15,  1800,  ■  Privilege"  postage  to 

American  ships Buchanan. 

Act  of  February  10,  1861,  Temporary  service  Buchanan. 

Act  of  May  28, 1864,  Brazil  line  contract  (aub- 

*i<ty) Lincoln. 

Act  of  February  17,  1865,  China  line  (P.  M. 

8.  Co.) Lincoln. 

Act  of  February  18,  1867,  Provisions  relating 

to  service    .......  Johnson. 

Act  of  March  2,  1867,  Provisions  of  service    .  Johnson. 

Act  of  Juno  1,  1872,  Increase  of   pay,  China 

contract Grant 

Act,  March  3,  1875,  Abrogation,  complete,  of 

contract  (cause,  corrupt  lobbying)        .        .  Grant. 

Act  of  February  27, 1891,  General  postal  sub- 
sidy act Harrison. 

This  last  is  yet  in  force.  It  was  a  substitute  for  a  hill  for 
bounties  to  the  general  marine,  which  failed  on  a  vote  in  the 
House.  This  bounty  bill  had  been  reported  for  passage  ahead 
of  the  "  McKinley  "  tariff  measure,  but  consideration  was  post- 
poned until  the  next  session,  party  leaders  not  caring  to  defend 
it  in  the  campaign  coming  on.  The  pending  subsidy  bill  is  re- 
ceiving similar  treatment.  Can  a  bill  be  wise  and  sound  that 
will  not  bear  campaign  debate?  Or  can  they  be  wise  and 
trustworthy  leaders  who  jfear  to  enact  their  measures  ? 

77ie  Drifting  OourM  of  our  Government.  From  our  expe- 
rience with  the  ocean  post,  many  of  our  public  men  are  at  loss 
to  determine  their  course  —  whether  to  favor  having  an  ocean 

i  By  this  act  all  our  subsidy  service  was  discontinued,  and  the  trant-At- 
kntic  lines  were  broken  up. 
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postal  service  or  to  oppose  it.  We  hare  bad  do  consistent 
policy  fur  fifty  years,  but  have  drifted.  Sometimes  we  hart 
hail  a  few  mail  lines,  and  sometimes  none.  Without  I  p 
our  Government  has  waited  for  some  selfish  interest  to  appear 
with  a  bill  for  a  mail  contract  —  for  anything  that  can  1» 
ten.  from  a  single  line  of  steamers  to  an  entire  marine  nf  rive  or 
six  million*  of  tons  of  freighting  ships.  The  lobbj  and  the 
prats  have  taken  up  the  matter.  No  distinction  has  been  made 
between  the  uses  and  the  abuses  of  the  subsidy  idea.  No  one 
appears  to  consider  whether  it  is  Constitutional.  The  example 
of  other  nations  is  taken  for  the  supreme  law  of  the  ease.  It 
is  thought,  if  we  GAB  subsidize  mail  steamers  whose  qualities  are 
stieh  that  they  can  help  in  maritime  defense,  why  cannot  we 
44  aid  "  freight  earners  in  the  same  way  —  provide  that  all  shall 
carry  math,  and  all  lie  fitted  to  receive  guns  ?  A  lately  pend- 
ing bill  did  not  have  provision  for  gun-mounting,  but  all  ves- 
sels, steam  or  sail,  were  to  carry  mails  without  extra  pay 
When  it  was  disclosed  that,  if  all  the  shipping  necessary  in  oor 
foreign  trade  were  under  the  bill,  it  would  take  upwai- 
forty  millions  of  dollars  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  at  least 
6  per  cent,  more  "compensation"  year  after  year,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  brought  hi  a  new  bill  which  limited  the 
annual  expenditure  to  nine  millions  of  dollars  j  this  was  the 
same  as  to  say :  The  great  American  marine  to  spring  from  this 
measure  is  to  be  nine  fortieths.,  or  22.5  per  cent.,  of  the  size 
really  required  to  carry  on  our  commerce — this  fraction  to 
diminish  every  year!  The  absurdity  of  such  a  position  has 
been  partly  avoided  in  a  bill  by  Senator  Frye,  which  has  passed 
the  Senate.  The  postal  subsidy  is  limited,  while  the  general 
subsidy  —  the  principal  part  —  is  unlimited. 

In  all  these  bills,  the  salient  and  conspicuous  fact,  that  our 
foreign-trade  marine  has  become  almost  extinct  for  want  qf  pro- 
tection, and  because  of  our  tolerance  of  the  impositions  qffor- 
ci'/n  countries,  not  for  the  lack  of  "  Government  aid,"  has  been 
ignored.  Logically,  the  only  true  first  step  towards  restoration 
is  the  annulment  of  all  our  "reciprocity  "  conventions.  While 
these  agreements  stand,  no  amount  of  money  that  can  \h>  col- 
lected from  the  people,  and  distributed  to  shipowners,  can  ever 
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cause  life  and  vigor,  growth  and  power,  to  characterize  our  for- 
eign carrying  marine. 

Treasury  Support  to  Foreign  Mail  Lines.  Owing  to  the 
drifting  course  of  our  Government  our  taxes  are  tiirnrd  to  the 
Bupport  of  forciyn  mail  lines  —  practically,  we  help  pay  their 
subsidies.  We  are  hound  to  do  this,  if  we  have  no  mail  lines 
of  our  own.  From  a  table  of  subsidies  and  payments  for  ocean 
mail  service  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  several 
facts  appear.  First,  that  Great  Britain  almost  doubled  her 
subsidies  on  the  establishment  of  the  early  American  lines. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  opposition  in  Congress  to  the  further 
subsidizing  of  lines,  the  British  stopped  enlarging  appropria- 
tions, and  even  ventured  to  decrease  them.  Second,  after  the 
repeal  "f  our  fust  subsidy  acts  Great  Britain  lightened  up  con- 
siderably on  payments,  being  able  to  do  this  without  damage  to 
her  liiiis,  si  are  much  of  the  support  withdrawn  by  Congress 
from  our  own  lines,  to  their  ruin,  was  turned  over  to  the  Brit- 
ish. Third,  lifter  the  Civil  War,  when  Congress  again  under- 
took to  support  a  few  steamers  in  the  post.  •,  Great 
Britain  for  tin1  second  time  enlarged  her  subsidies  until,  again, 
opposition  to  a  subsidy  policy  developed  in  Congress,  when  she 
ventured  a  second  time  to  reduce  appropriations  ;  reducing  still 
further  on  the  second  repeal  of  our  acts.  When,  as  before,  a 
large  part  of  the  support  withdrawn  from  our  lines,  causing 
their  ruin,  was  straightway  turned  over  to  the  British  —  to  pay 
them  for  tarrying  our  mails.  From  1868  to  1877  we  paid  only 
28  per  cent,  of  cost  of  our  ocean  mail  service  to  foreign  steam- 
ers; but  from  1878  to  1891  the  contribution  of  the  Treasury 
was  an  average  of  8 1  per  cent.  This  ratio  was  exceeded  only 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  foreign  lines  got  83  per  cent. 
Until  1858,  after  Congress  broke  up  the  subsidy  system,  there 
were  no  mail  payments  to  foreign  steamers.  Since  the  war  the 
average  percentage  has  been  over  fifty  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  sum  received  by  British  lines  from  the  American  Treasury 
has  been  about  ten  per  cent,  of  total  postal  aid. 

An  American  Ocean  Pout.  These  facts  should  not  be 
quoted  to  support  an  abuse  of  Bubsidy.  We  should  have  our 
proper  ocean  post,  as  the  original  acts  of  1845-1847  outlined 
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the  system — as  "Mail  and  Naval  Steamers."  With  trade 
regulations  assisting,  the  support  required  will  be  moderate. 
The  present  law  provides  pay  enough  for  some  routes,  but  paj 
enough  should  be  provided  for  all,  and  the  Government  find  its 
reward  in  the  naval  uses  of  the  fleets.  Either  this,  or  the 
Navy  should  eet  its  cruisers  into  the  jnwtal  business. 

OoiMulttr  for  a  moment  what  we  have  been   doing  —  simply 
Wause  our  statesmen  have  doBfl  nothing.     The  American  peo- 
ple h  I  for  all  the  shipping  engaged  in  carrying  an  .Viut-r- 
ican  commerce,  and  in  carrying  the  ocean  mails,  but    th.-v 
not  own  it  —  only  a  small  fraction  of  it  belongs  to  them.     X 
only  does  the  trade  pay  for  the  tonnage,  but  it  makes  i 
and  builds  up  power  for  those  engaged  in  it.     The  m 
question  is,  shall  tee  otcn  the  shippuig  and  the  steam  lines  that 
our  trade  pays  for?     And  can  we  supply  the  SUUstmomalum 
that  shall    make   the   flag  of  ownership  our  own  —  othc 
than  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  ? 
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UNCONSTITUTIONALITY    AND    INCOMPETENCY   OP    SUBSIDY   FOB 
SHIPPING    KE8TOHAT10N. 

The  Proper  Means  of  Ship  Encouragement.  When  the 
mariner  has  to  set  a  course,  he  brings  his  chart  and  compass  into 
use.  When  a  legislator  lias  to  frame  a  measure  to  meet  a  re- 
quirement, he,  too,  has  a  chart  and  compass  to  be  used  —  the 
Constitution  and  cx]>erieuce  of  his  country.  Our  may  think 
this,  another  deem  that,  the  rightful  way.  but  the  trained  legis- 
lator fenoiM  within  what  lines  and  in  view  of  what  principle  he 
must  shape  his  course  —  else  he  is  no  statesman.  He  has  his 
chart,  liis  compass,  and  his  trained  judgment  for  guides.  Using 
these,  he"  should  not  go  far  astray. 

The  problem  is,  in  what  way,  by  what  means,  how  shall  we  en- 
courage our  navigation,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  future 
time?  This  problem  ll  not  new  to  the  country  ;  it  became 
existent  with  our  Independence.  Our  first  chapters  contain  all 
the  facts  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  subje< 1.  The 
brightest  minds  in  America  once  dealt  with  it,  and  solved  if.  and 
practically  tested  for  years  the  expedience  and  efficacy  of  their 
work.     This  experience  is  worthy  of  regard. 

Our  early  statesmen  strove  faithfully  for  the  national  good. 
Navigation  and  commerce  were  ever  in  their  minds.  In  his  first 
message  to  Congress,  the  great  and  wise  Washington  said :  — 

M  The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, by  all  proper  means,  will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommenda- 
tion." 

A  committee  of  the  Senate,  consisting  of  Rufus  King,  of  N. 
Y. ;  Ralph  Izard,  of  S.  C. ;  and  William  Paterson,  of  N.  J.,  in 
their  response,  said  :  — 

"  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  forming  the  basis 
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of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  our  confederate!  Repnhlie,  must 
1m:  the  frequent  lubjoot  <>(  our  deliberations,  and  shall  be  ad- 
vanced by  all  proper  means  in  our  power." 

iiiini!!..'  of  tin-  House,  i-«msLstii)g  of  William  Bout! 
S.  C. ;  George  Clymer.  of  Pa.  j  and  John  Lawiviicc.  olS.  V..  in 
tli.ir  response,  l>y  unanimous  agreement  of  the  House,  said:  — 

k*  We  i-oru  ur  with  you  in  the  sentiment  that  a«£riculti 
•e,  and  manufactures  are  entitled  to  hgislutive  pro' 
Bad  that  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature  will  <<m 
to  the  security  «»f  a  free  Government  ;  in  the  progress  of  our 
deliberations  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  objects  so  worthy  of  our 
regard." 

Congress  in  their  first  and  preceding  session  hail  legislated 
lonstitutionullv  for  the  objects  mentioned,  but  the  acts  of  1789 
were  reenaoted  with  amendments  in  1790.  Thus,  the  promise 
to  tin-  I'ri'sulent  was  redeemed. 

President  Mclunley's  Lost  Words.  It  well  becomes  Presi- 
danta  and  Congresses  to  think  and  to  speak  frequently  and 
wisely  of  American  Commerce  inclusive  of  Navigation.  The  last 
words  on  this  subject,  in  the  last  public  speech,  of  our*  popular 
and  late  President,  William  McKlnley,  should  deeply  im- 
press our  Senators  and  Representatives.     Said  he  :  - — 

"  We  must  encourage  our  merchant  murine.      We  must  -■ 
more  ships.      They  must  be  -under  (lie  American  flay,  built 
manned  and  owned  by   Americans.     These  will  not  only  be 
profitable  in  a  commercial  sense ;  they  will  be  messengers  of 
peace  :md  amity  wherever  they  go.'' 

What  were  his  views  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  these 
things?  Were  they  the  "  proper  means"  referred  to  by  Wash 
ington,  and  the  Senate  and  House  in  response,  in  1790  ?  The 
writer  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  McKinley  ever  gave  his  approval 
of  methods  in  plainer  language  tlian  that  of  six  years  ago,  in  his 
letter  accepting  a  nomination  to  his  first  term,  wlu-n  lie  aid  :  — 

44  The  declaration  of  the  Republican  platform  in  favor  of  the 
ujiluiilditig  of  our  merchant  marine  has   my  hearty  approval. 
Tlte  policy  of  discriminating  duties   in  favor  of  our  shipp 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  years  of  our  history ^  should  be 
again  promptly  adopted  by  Congrvas  and  rigorously  supported 
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until  our  prestige  ami  supremacy  on  the  seas  are  fully  at- 
tained." 

Thus  were  the  u  proper  means  "  of  the  early  statutes  jmlilicly 
approved.  Not  only  this,  but  at  the  date  of  tikis  letter  Mr. 
McKinley  was  well  aware  of  the  failure  in  1891  of  the  "Far- 
quhur  shipping  bill,"  baaed  on  ♦*  bounty  ;  "  one  gTeat  objection 
to  it  being  that  fact ;  and  he  was  aware,  also,  that,  in  1880,  the 
fifth  resolution  of  the  Republican  platform  read  thus  :  — 

"  That  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  develop  and  im- 
prove our  seacoast  and  harbors,  but  iusist  th-xi  further  subsidies 
to  private  persons  or  corporations  must  cease." 

Mr.  McKinley  knew,  also,  that  the  Democratic  platforms  dis- 
(•oiintc!i:inci'<l  snhsidirs,  cwn  fur  |'f.-t;ul  sit  vice  occasionally,  ami 
that  only  the  clearest  conxtittitional  means  —  which  he  so  fully 
approved  —  could  be  employed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  ma- 
rine in  the  foreign  trade,  with  any  prospect  of  proving  a  lasting 

HIUHVSS. 

Constitutional  Ship  Protection.  When  we  consider  the 
merits  of  means  proposed  for  upbuilding  our  marine,  it  is  not  to 
the  point  to  cite  the  course  of  other  nations.  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  adopt  promiscuous  measures.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  our  national  Government  is  exceptional  in  character.  We 
have  a  written  Constitution  that  was  prepared  by  Delegates  of 
Independent  States  and  afterwards  ratified  by  vote  of  the  citizens 
of  said  States.  Tts  powers  are  limited,  ami  such  only  as  are 
expressly  granted,  and  to  be  found  in  that  instrument ;  or  such 
Man;  properly  incident  to  said  powers  and  necessary  to  their 
existence.  Proper  and  lawful  means  of  ship  encouragement  can 
lie  found  in  the  Constitution,  but  any  means  not  there  provided 
we  may  not  wisely  or  profitably  adopt.  There  are  many  things 
hit  foreign  Governments  may  do,  that  our  own  has  no  pOfflM 
to  do.  We  have  no  authority  anywhere  to  choose  or  crown  a 
King.  The  Constitution  has  provided  for  an  Executive  to  be 
called  PhesidiuNT.  In  like  manner,  if  we  may  not  aid  or  sup- 
port, protect  or  encourage  a  marine,  by  subsidies,  bounties,  or 
gifts  of  any  kind  paid  to  or  bestowed  upon  shipowners,  it  is 
because  the  Constitution  grants  to  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late our  commerce  for  the  purpose  mentioned.     And  we  will  liud 
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this  to  be  the  case.  Where  the  Constitution  has  provided 
power  for  any  purpose,  it  has  not  provided  other  powers  to  take 
its  place.  Every  way  was  considered  and  the  best  chosen. 
Thus  were  avoided  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  work  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover,  Congress*  recognized  the  legal  way  to  create  and 
maintain  a  merchant  marine  for  many  years  after  the  adoption 
<>f  the  Constitution,  when  it  was  induced  to  suspend  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  in  certain  cases,  namely,  those  governed  by 
u  reciprocity  *'  conventions  or  treaties.  But  in  all  other  cases 
our  commerce  and  navigation  today  are  under  Constitutional 
regulations.  With  regard  to  domestic  trade — coasting,  river, 
and  lake  navigation  —  this  fact  cannot  be  questioned.  W  i 
respect  to  foreign  trade,  we  have  only  to  annul,  lawfully.  01 
maritime  reciprocity  conventions  to  demonstrate  the  fa 
our  entire  traffic  —  of  commerce  and  of  navigation  —  is  again 
under  regulations — the  same  that  were  suspended.  Under 
what  authority  has  Congress  acted  to  bring  alnmt  these  facts? 
Clause  three  of  section  eight  of  article  ONE  of  the  Constitution 
reads  thus :  — 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,1  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes.** 

In  its  broader  meaning,  u  commerce  "  inclndes  both  trade  and 
transportation — navigation — the    carrying    trade.       8eoiiCM 
tight  of  article  one  of  the  Constitution  sets  forth  the  powers 
that  Congress  may  exercise,  while  section  nine  describes  those 
which  shall  not  be  exercised.     Clause  seventeen  of  section 
confers  power  —  "  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and 
all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern n 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 
Clause  six  of  section  nine  provides  that  —  "  No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law,"  etc.     Of  course,  an  appropriation  must  be  for  a 
Constitutional  object.     How  shall  this  fact  be  determined  ? 

Madison's  Rule  of  Construction.     It  is  the  truth  of  history 
1  At  this  time  the  several  Status  had  conflicting  regulation*. 
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that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  contributed  more  to  the 
founding  of  our  present  Government,  to  the  making  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  its  advocacy  and  its  early  application  —  than 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia.  In  the  45th  number  of  the 
"  Federalist,"  p.  292,  he  says :  — 

"  The  powers  delegated  by  the  proposed  Constitution  to  the 
Federal  Government  are  few  and  dr  fined.  Those  whid  ure  to 
remain  in  the  State  Governments  are  numerous  and  indefinite 
The  former  will  lit*  exorcised  principally  on  vsttniui  nli/rtf*.  as 
war,  peace,  negotiation,  ttttd  foreign  eonunrrre ;  with  which  last 
the  power  of  taxation  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  connected. 
The  powers  reserved  to  the  several  State-,  will  extend  to  all  the 
objects  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  concern  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  people,  and  the  internal 
order,  improvement,  and  prosperity  of  the  State." 

Mr.  Madison's  sound  rule  of  construction  as  to  whether  a 
given  power  has  been  granted  is  that  — 

"  Whenever  a  question  arises  concerning  a  particular  power, 
the  fust  question  is  whether  the  power  be  expressed  in  the 
Constitution.  If  it  l><\  tin'  fuesHon  u  decided.  If  it  bo  not 
expressed,  the  next  inquiry  must  be  whether  it  is  properly  an 
incident  to  an  OIpfMOed  power  and  M0t8MV$P  '<»  lifl  execution. 
If  it  be,  it  may  be  exercised  by  Congress.  If  it  be  not,  Con- 
I  cannot  exercise  it." 

"  A  power  to  be  incidental,  must  not  be  exercised  for  ends 
which  make  it   a  principal  or  substantive  powi-r.  iiuh -pendent  of 

the  principal  power  to  which  it  is  an  incident." 

To  illustrate  the  latter  paragraph :  the  carrying  trade  is  a 
part  of  commerce  ;  shipbuilding  is  not  a  part,  but  it  is  a  close 
in. -ii lent;  therefore,  the  same  power  that  may  be  invoked  to  en- 
courage commerce  and  navigation  may  also  be  applied  to  protect 

shipbuilding.      Wo   find   no  power  in  the  ( .'mi-til  utmii  :n:l /- 

ing  subsidy  to  the  general  marine  ;  if  a  power  of  incidental  char- 
acter, it  must  belong  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  lie  ne- 
cesaary  to  its  execution.  But  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
has  been  successfully  exercised  without  it,  therefore,  it  cannot 
be  necessary.  And  it  cannot  attach  as  an  incident,  for  it  is 
proposed  aa  an  independent  power  to  supersede  a  principal  or 
substantive  power. 
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■hotcver  for   Skipping  He§   or  Hoxtntm, 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  from  the  early  acts  of 
gross,  it  is  positively  certain,  that  encouragement  of  Nari- 
gation  by  regulations  of  commerce  is  Constitutional.  Subsidy 
for  tli'.'  rapport  of  "  Mail  and  Naval  "  steam  lines  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  powers  granted  •*  to  titltlilTnn  post-offices  and  post- 
roads,'1  and  "  to  provide  and  maintain  a  u:«\  j  lauses  seven 

and  twelve  of  notion  eight  of  article  one  of  f  ition — 

but   HO  rliuxr,  lint-,  or  toord  authurizes    Tre</.yuri/  nitl  in   any 
form   to  ttuitt  J'rriijhtina  vessels    <  ..'timing 

ocean   trunnp'/rtafion,  or  for  conducting  any  other    hu*i>: 

use  of  Treasury  funds  to  promote  the  general  carrying 
trade  cannot  be  an  incident  to  the  power  to  regulate  our  com- 
merce, because,  for  one  reason,  this  power  itself  ,'.<  granted  far 
that  purpose,  lias  served  it,  and  can  s- 1  ••>  if  again  ;  ami  because 
the  incidental  power  cannot  supersede  the  principal.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  possibly  there  is  power  in  clause  one  of 
section  eight  of  article  one  of  the  (  institution,  that  may  l»e 
availed  of  for  the  payment  of  subsidies,  etc.  That  clause  reads 
thus:  — 

"  The  Congress  shall  have  power :  1 .  To  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  ill.'  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  I'nited 
States  ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States." 

There  are  businesses,  trades,  and  callings  innumerable  in  the 
United  States.  The  "  general  welfare  "  requires  that  each  and 
ever)-  one  be  prosperous,  but,  if  not,  is  it  meant  that  Congress 
shall  help  the  situation  by  an  exercise  of  the  tax-collecting  and 
distributing  power?  Such  a  view  would  Ijc  absurd,  not  alone 
from  (he  number  of  trades  frequently  needing  improvement, 
but  from  the  amount  of  money  to  lie  provided,  Recording  to 
circumstances.  The  business  of  Government  woxdd  be  big,  in- 
deed, under  such  a  system.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  ever 
have  been  intended.  Ik-sides,  if  it  were  intended  that  naviga- 
tion should  be  encouraged  under  clause  one  and  its  expressi- 
of  "general  welfare,"  why  was  also  clause  three  inserted 
section  eight?     And  what  can  be  its  nse?     Of  a  certainty. 
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first  member  would  be  superfluous,  and  without  applicability  — 
a  perfect  absurdity. 

Again,  if  gifts  of  money  to  the  marine  be  considered  ppoomij 
at  any  time  to  revive  or  to  sustain  it,  is  Congress  to  exercise 
the  power  granted  in  clause  (n-o,  "to  borrow  money  on  tin- 
credit  of  the  United  States  "  ?  When  taxes  fail,  can  we  law- 
fully lx>rrow  money  by  selling  bonds,  to  pay  subsidi ••-.  I  »>\r, .w c-. 
and  "compensation,"  to  support  the  carrying  trade?  Surely 
no  citizen  can  think  80. 

Madison* a  Understanding  of  u  Common  Defense  and  Gen- 
end  M'elf'iirr."  Almost  thfl  last  official  act  of  President  Mad- 
ison  was  the  veto  of  a  bill  which  he  conceived  to  be  uu<  insti- 
tutional. Congress  had  acted  under  the  supposititious  power  of 
the  "  common  defense  and  general  welfare."  On  this  point  he 
said :  — 

"  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States 
cannot  include  a  power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  and  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  watercourses  in  order  to  facilitate, 
promote,  and  secure  such  a  commerce  without  </  Infifudr  of  <<,n. 
struction  departing  from  the  ordinary  import  of  the  terms, 
strengthen imI  by  the  known  inconveniences  which  doubtless  led 
to  the  grant  of  this  remedial  power  to  CongresB. 

41  To  refer  the  power  in  question  to  t  lie  clause  4  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare '  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  established  and  consistent  rules  of  interpretation, 
as  rendering  the  special  and  careful  enumeration  of  powers 
which  follow  the  clause  nugatory  and  improper.  Sucli  a  view 
of  the  Constitution  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  Cmgmfl 
agtMral  ponrr  of  legislation,  install]  of  0m  defined  and  lim- 
ited one  hitherto  understood  to  belong  to  them,  the  terms  •  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare'  embracing  every  object  and 
act  within  the  purview  of  a  legislative  trust.  It  would  liave 
the  effect  of  subjecting  both  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  sev- 
eral States,  in  all  cases  n't  specifically  exempted,  to  be  super- 
soled  by  laws  of  Congress,  it  being  expressly  declared  'that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance thereof  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
judges  of  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the 
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Constitution,  or  laws  of  any  state,    to    the    contrary   Q> 
standing.'     Such    a  view    of    the   Constitution,    finally,  in 
have  tin-  effeol  of  excluding  the  judicial  authority;  of  the  I'm 

States  from  its  participation  in  guarding  tin*    boundary  betw 
the  1  powers  of  the  General  and   State   Government-.. 

inasmuch  as  questions  relating  to  the  general   welfare. 
VUtStioeu  "A*  pciiey  and  expediency,  are  unsusceptible  of  j 
cial  cognizance  and  decision. 

M  A  restriction  of   the  power  '  to  provide  for  the  common 
fense  and  general  welfare'  to  cases  which  are  to   be  pro 
for  by  the  expenditure  of  money  would  still  leave  within  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  all  thr  great  and  mt  "riant 

nu  a-ures  of  Government,  money  being  the  ordinary  and  n 
sary  means  of  Carrying  them  into  execution." 

In  short,  the  history  of  shipping  legislation  in  our  coun 
from  tin.'  earliest  times  —  in  tin-  Colonial  jwriod,  after  Inde 
ence,  and  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  fa 
tory  of  the  Constitution  itself,  proves  that  gratuities  of  Got. 
eminent  never  had  a  moment's  consideration,  and  that  we  have 
6m/  o»>  way  to  encourage  our  general  marine,  and  that  is  under 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  That  way  is  the  most  effi- 
cient thai  ran  V  devised,  is  within  our  rights,  is  expedient,  and 
need  to  infringe  nowhere. 

Wisdom  of  the  Constitutional  Way  of  encouraging  A 

r/ntion.  Having  thus  set  forth  the  legal  method  of  aiding  and 
sustaining  a  marine,  we  might  close  our  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject and  rest  the  >  Hut  our  people  are  prone  to  investigate 
thoroughly  any  cause  in  which  their  fortunes  seem  to  be  in- 
volved, and  this  of  navigation  is  certainly  deserving  of  our 
utmost  co 1 1 ecru.  The  question,  then,  is,  virtually,  tin-  wisdom 
or  folly  of  the  Constitution  in  the  particular  of  regulating  our 
commerce,  so  as  to  have  a  marine  of  our  own  in  the  foreign 
trade.  Some  of  our  citizens  affect  the  fititli  that  regulations  of 
trade  and  transportation  are  too  old-fashioned  for  present  use  — 
that  Outright  competition  should  piovidi-  u.s  with  shipping, 
we  should  do  without  it  of  our  own.  They  would  not  have  t 
Constitution  to  sanction  any  sort  of  protection  to  what  th 
would  call  a  private  interest.     But  the  public  interest  is  ve 
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much  like  a  bundle  of  private  interests.  If  the  objection  of 
these  good  people  has  weight,  it  militates  against  having  a  Con- 
stitution or  a  marine. 

We  have  another  class  of  citizens  whose  minds  seem  dazzled 
with  thf  ] lower  of  monry.  With  them,  it  is  money  that  makes 
everything  go.  Subsidy,  say  they,  is  the  thing  to  support  ship- 
ping. Why  not?  Ik-sides,  it  is  the  present  way  the  nations 
all  take.  It  is,  moreover,  the  "  line  of  least  resistance  "  —  in 
resjicet  to  foreign  sentiment.  The  longest  purse  will  win,  the 
shorter  purses  will  cease  opposing.  What  principle  can  be  bet- 
ter than  this  ?  Our  nation  is  the  richest  on  earth  —  well  able 
to  contend  with  all  the  world  in  the  payment  of  subsidies.  The 
men  of  the  Constitution  were  rustics  fresh  from  the  fields.  Few 
of  them  knew  the  uses  or  the  virtues  of  coin.  They  regulated 
commerce,  because  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it  up.  We  un«  1  < 
stand  the  subject  better. 

Impolicy  of  Treasury  Aid  to  Shipping.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded tliat  money  has  power,  but  it  is  not  yet  the  case  thai  ih.- 
puhl'ir  monry  of  any  country  can  be  used  considerably  in  re- 
enforcing  private  capital  in  the  carrying  trade  or  any  other. 
Public  money  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  A  rich 
nation  may  have  a  government  that  is  poor.  All  governments 
are  in  debt.  Good  governments  apply  surplus  revenue  to  the 
reduction  of  debt.  It  l>ehooves  the  people  of  any  country  to 
economize  the  taxes.  Demands  for  public  purposes  arc  often 
satisfied  with  reluctance.  The  Treasury  might  undertake  to 
pay  subsidy,  but  it  would  be  the  pockets'  of  the  people  that 
would  give  up  the  funds.  The  Government,  as  a  principal, 
would  bestow  nothing.  Here  is  an  interesting  question :  Would 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  any  time  since  the  gaining 
of  their  Independence,  have  ratified  a  Constitution  that  pro- 
vided for  shipping  subsidies?  If  they  were  to  consent  to 
"Treasury  aid  "  to-day,  could  they  be  depended  on  to  couf 
for  thir  purpose  to  tax  lfu.msr.ln-x  year  after  year  for  future 
time  ?     To  Illustrate  practically,  let  us  resort  to  sxipposition. 

Suppose  that  in  1817,  instead  of  making  a  regulation  that 
only  American  vessels  could  have  employment  in  our  domestic 
trade,  Congress  had  adopted  (if  it  could  have  done  so)  the  sub- 
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sidy  pan  Dsd  paid  Iwunty  or  "  compensation  n  to 

v. ,-nsi  K  for  leaving  foreign  craft  free  to  run   from   port   to  port 
with  passengers  ami  freight,  how  mm-li  would    it   have  cost  an- 
nually or  in  the  whole  for  the  period,  to  have  secured  a  mono- 
poly, as  we  have  had  all  along,  of  thin  immense    transportati. 
business?  The  time  is  85  years:  Maid  it  bsra  been  ■eeotuplial 
by  an  expenditure  of  $6,000,000  a  year,  on   the   average,  or 
gross  amount  of  f425.000,000  ?     If  so,  would   a  single 
Congressman  have  advocated  and  voted  for  such  a  p.  « 

down  these  figures  to  one  tenth,  aud  then   no   Congress  would 
adopt  this  policy  now  so  much  appro  it  if  adopted  and 

started,  it  would  fail  of  a  certainty.     First,  because   the   p 
would  not  have  paid  the  taxes ;  oeoondj  booanag  foreigners  w. 
have   found  a  footing  for  their  rotSfiln,  and    ultimately,  by  • 
petition,  have   secured   a  share  of  the  business —  |»erhaps 
most  of  it.     How  puerile,  as  well  as  futile,  it.  would   have  been, 
to  have  taxed   the   people    for   subsidy,  on    the    ground    tlxat    it 
would  he  impolite  —  too  strenuous  — to  exclude  by  law  foreign 
vessels  from  our  coasting,  river,  and  lake  trades  —  as  we 
done.     And  there  has  been  no  "  retaliation." 

Special  Incompetency  of  Subsidy.  Again,  what  con  hi 
sidy  accomplish  towards  employment  in  the  foreign  trade  wheie 
u  rings  "  must  be  defeated  —  broken  and  dispcrxed  —  in  order 
to  get  even  the  corner  of  a  field  for  competition ''  A  rimplf 
regulation  that  foreign  vessels  slmll  not  interfere  in  the  trade 
of  American  vessels  with  foreign  countries,  but  bring  g< 
frit  in  tfii ir  ov  tries  only,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  clear 

a  field,  immense  iu  extent,  for  the  employment  of  ttatsWa  beat 
inij  the  fay  of  t lie  United  State*.     Shall  Congress  mince  it 
policy,  eoneede    it   is    impolite,  too    strenuous  —  boorish  — 
make  this  regulation,  that  they  prefer  to  tax  the  people  for  mil- 
lions annually,  hoping  that  subsidy  may  work  effectively,  fear- 
ing that  even  it  may  offend  a  rival  or  make  an  enemy  ? 

An.l  again,  what  will  bounty  or  bonus  avail  to  procure 
freights  for  American  ships  against  a  combination  or  "  trust  " 
of  foreign  huovaneQ  OOtnpanies,  that  has  tabooed  their  vt/ijiloy- 
ment,  in  the  interest  of  shipping  of  their  own  flag?  Such 
tt  trusts  "  exist,  and  more  may  be  easily  formed. 
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And  yet  again,  what  extent  of  "  compensation  "  will  nullify 
the  rules  of  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  England,  established  as  a 
convenient  means  of  excluding  American  underwriters  from  the 
insurance  of  cargoes  of  grain  or  Hour  in  American  (or  even  in 
foreign)  bottoms,  on  the  calculation  that  they  would  give  jus- 
tice to  such  vessels  i"  disregard  of  British  policy  to  drive  them 
out  of  business  '■'  Why,  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint  to-day,  that 
British  Corn  Exchanges  and  British  lines  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion have  so  fixed  rules  of  delivery  and  rates  of  freight  thai 
shipments  of  four  have  been  stopped  from  the  United  State*. 
No  tariff  has  been  necessary.  The  combine  of  the  mill  in'/ 
netss  in  England  has  all  the  commercial  and  financial  power 
required.  Shall  Congress  apply  subsidy  to  it —  pay  our  millers 
'•"impensation,"  if  they  ship  flour  to  the  British  market?  If 
not,  why  not? 

In  short,  what  real  virtue  is  there  in  this  scheme  of  subsidy 
for  owners  of  freighting  vessels  —  the  use  of  public  money  in 
spite  of  the  Constitution — to  compel  fair  />'•>;/  towards  our 
shipping  and  fair  treatment  of  our  exports?  The  fight  is  not 
for  higher  freights,  but  for  employment.  British  ships  survive 
because  they  get  employment.  Take  the  world  over,  what  can 
subsidy  do  but  pay  a  ship  for  idle  time  or  for  running  in  bal- 
last '.'  Where  competition  is  open,  it  may  sometimes  be  a  feeble 
help  in  getting  cargoes  ;  but  where  competition  is  partly  or 
wholly  closed,  subsidy  will  effect  nothing.  Without  sub 
wo  have  yet  a  few  ships  getting  employment,  and  where  they 
get  this  chance  they  live.  But  to  compel  fair  play  — the  open- 
ing of  competition  —  subsidy  has  no  more  power  than  the  1  i  - r  — 
fuls  of  grass  had  in  tin-  farmer's  hands,  to  make  the  bad  hoy 
get  down  from  his  apple-tree.  It  took  stones  to  do  tin-  work. 
It  is  true  that  we  see  French  ships  going  out  in  ballast  to  Puget 
Sound  ports  for  cargoes  of  wheat  to  Europe.  The  bounty  given 
makes  the  voyage  pay.  These  vessels  are  few  in  number.  It 
is  a  marine  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  our  commerce,  not  a 
pigmy  affair  like  that  of  France,  now  twenty-two  years  under 
bounty,  that  is  thought  of,  when  an  American  marine  is  in 
mind.  No  aid  that  the  Treasury  can  give,  with  the  consent  of 
tin-  people,  v.iii  cy.t  moon  ihi-  object     If  i<  eoulii,  the  ootf  of 
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maintenance,  ur  tbe  first  war  with  a  naval  power,  would  break 
tho  system  down.  Pretext  and  preU?use>  aside — really  the 
fear  tff  Brituh  <li«]*lea*un  —  our  (Jovernuueut  has  the  pover 
at  any  time  to  make  a  Mi  by  law  for    the   employment 

of  American  vessels  in  American  commerce.  There  Govern. 
mental  responsibility  should  end,  and  does  end  under  our  Can- 
stitu-, 

Bounty  nee  of  France  and  Italy.      lint  let  us  trace 

the  subsidy  line  a  little  further.  France  and  Italy  have  bounded 
marines — whit  fa  their  e.\]>cru.'nce  in  our  trade \  the  one  our 
vessels  must  run  in  ?  France  has  been  aiding  her  marine  f»r 
i  nciity-two  years,  with  no  sign  that  it  will  ever,  by  such  mesas, 
be  large  enough  for  her  commerce.1  Italy  has  been  following 
France  for  seventeen  years  with  no  more  success.  The  vessels 
of  both  nations  run  freely  in  our  foreign  trade.  The  question 
is  this  If  the  stimulus  of  Treasury  unii  I  "  would  prove  as  power- 
ful a  remedy  for  shipping  decay,  and  as  potential  in  causing 
growth  and  development  of  shipownhig  ami  shipbuilding,  as 
some  fancy  that  it  would,  how  happens  it   that  the   commerce 

1  The  French  have  just  increased  their  several  gratuities  for  the  third 
time.  Tho  construction  bounty  will  be  05  f .  (81-.3.*>)  pet  gross  ton.  To* 
navigation  bounty,  minimum  for  steamers,  will  be  1  f.  50  c.  (S2.6*£i)  per  too 
per  1000  miles  sailed.  For  machinery  1G  f.  per  100  kilogrammes  < 
per  net  ton  weight  is  allowed.  Foreign-built  steamers  will  receive  sailing 
bounty  when  a  majority  of  directors  and  the  president  are  French,  hut  less 
in  amount  than  for  French-built  vessels.  There  is.  also,  an  outfit  bounty 
designed  to  improve  the  groili  in  time  of  war.     This  is  fixed 

per  (lay  when  they  arc  iu  commission,  whether  employed  or  not,  per  nines 
tonnage  as  follows  :  Fur  each  ton  up  to  2000  tons,  5  centimes  (1  eeut)  ;  far 
each  ton  above  2000  tons,  and  up  to  3000  tons,  3  centimes  ;  for  each  ton 
above  4000  tons,  2  centimes,  for  300  days  in  the  year. 

The  French  have  no  economic  excuse  for  navigation  bounties,  their  vessels 
being  sailed  nearly  as  cheaply  as  tho  cheapest.  The  new  construction 
DOUBty  will  approximate,  in  Home  cases,  half  the.  rattt  of  steamers,  annually, 
and  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  French  marine  will  not  enlarge  materially. 
Bounties  will  Dot  diminish  British  comiHititive  power.  So  say  British  writ- 
ers.    The  maximum  limit  of  expenditure,  annually,  U  328,930,000. 

The  lowest  estimates  fix  tho  sum  paid  to  foreign  shipowners,  annually,  for 
i rr linage  at  300,000,000 francs,  and  to  French  owner*  nt  100,000,000  franca, 
three  fourths  of  thu  French  seu  traffic  being  in  tho  hands  of  foreigner*. 
This  is  a  larger  proportion  than  existed  when  the  bounty  system  was 
adopted. 
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of  our  principal  ports  has  not  yet  been  carried  iu  large  degree 
—  aye,  to  any  extent  —  by  these  two  flags?  In  other  words, 
why  has  British  shipping,  which  carries  the  lion's  share  for 
these  ports,  been  apparently  unaffected  ?  These  two  flags  have 
lost  wliile  the  British  were  gaining.  For  convenience  we  may 
take  the  custom-house  returns. of  tonnage  taxes  paid  annually 
by  foreign  ami  our  own  vessels.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  tax  paid,  with  the  pi'ivi-mage  of  the  whole  tax  paid 
by  all  nations,  stated  for  both  countries  :  — 


(13)  Tonnaue  Tax  paid 

BY  FHAXCE 

AXD   ITALT. 

Annual 

flatter  Paid. 

IlaJy  Paid. 

T«r. 

Collection!. 

Amount. 

Percentage 

Amount. 

l'erccntage. 

1893    . 

.    8539,233 

815,308 

2.85 

815,519 

2.88 

1804    . 

.       £39,028 

14*008 

269 

13,101 

2.43 

1895    . 

.       523,345 

13,378 

2M 

ll,«u; 

&2B 

1896    . 

.       £44,253 

13,736 

MS 

11.429 

2.09 

1897     . 

.      73^788 

IfitTBO 

2.15 

18^89 

1.79 

IS'.IS      . 

.       846,771 

15.004 

L84 

12,554 

1.48 

1899    . 

834,087 

14,202 

1.70 

16,577 

1.98 

1900    . 

880,482 

18,848 

1.87 

18,439 

8j08 

1901     . 

903,138 

16,463 

1.82 

24,955 

2.76 

Thus,  since  1893,  French  vessels  have  paid,  each  year,  less 
and  less  of  proportionate  tonnage  tax.  The  same  has  been 
the  case  with  Italian  vessels,  except  for  the  last  two  years, 
caused  solely  by  their  coming  for  coal.  Per  contni,  look  at  the 
falling  off  in  proportionate  carrying.  It  is  this  that  is  signifi- 
cant. 

A  further  illustration  will  !*•  found  in  the  table  following, 
in  which  is  shown  the  percentage  of  feottllftgQ  tax  paid  by  ves- 
sels of  the  I'n i i»  (1  States,1  Germany,  Norway,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain,  the  three  last  paying  no  more  Subsidy,  in  proportion  to  the 
tonnage  of  their  marines,  than  ourselves.  Suffering  for  pro- 
tection, our  showing  is  poor. 

1  Our  vessels  In  domestic  trade  pay  do  tonnage  Ux. 
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T- 

United  Sttta*. 

OttBM}. 

Narw^jr. 

Gmt  Often 

FnOwL 

ferOail. 

I'-r  <!Viit. 

PnC* 

1893 

1-2.88 

3.30 

6.16 

6-280 

IWI 

13JU 

17 

88  81 

1806 

13-' J 

:u: 

BB 

65-85 

m* 

HUB 

3.44 

5.43 

66.03 

1891 

y.08 

7.80 

&68 

B&U 

7  IS 

10.17 

65*7 

1808 

7  88 

11  U 

u  7 .-» 

63.34 

uwo 

7.83 

11.58 

88 

1U01 

7.48 

11.37 

5-60 

J3 

The  British  flag  has  lost  -proportionate,  currying  sii. 
The  Norwegian   holds  its  average ;  in  seven  years  the  German 
ha.*  gained  8(58  per  cent. ;  while  our  flag  has  lost  in  seven  yean 
more  carrying  than  the  Norwegian  commands.     The  oonspto 
oua  thing  is  the  German  gain,  which  our  subsidy  advocates  as- 
cribe to  State  "  aid  "  —  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
The  following  public  letter  from  the  Director-General  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line,  sent  in  September,  1901,  to  a  Lo: 
don  periodical,  is  in  point. 

Serf  Ballin  on  German  Shipping  and  Subsidies.  °  For  a  long 
time  past  the  assertion  has  repeatedly  been  made  in  the  English  preM 
that  the  success  of  the  German  merchant  marine  is  to  be  attributed 
to  large  subsidies  paid  by  the  German  Government.  The  Hainburg- 
American  line  has  been  particularly  pointed  out  as  owing  to  the  mate- 
rial assistance  received  from  the  Government  it*  ability  to  run  steam- 
ships liko  the  Deutschland,  and  its  development  into  the  largest  ship- 
ping company  in  the  world. 

"  I  have  ao  far  never  looked  upon  these  statements  as  sufficiently 
important  to  demand  public  rectification.  Observing,  however,  that  of 
late  in  your  country  intense  interest  seems  to  be  taken  in  this  question, 
so  that  hardly  a  day  passes  without  prominent  English  papen  dealing 
with  this  subject,  I  now  think  I  ought  to  comet  this  snanaooa  idea 
about  German  shippituj  subsidies  :  ami  I  therefore  beg  to  state  that 
up  to  the  year  1900  the  Hamburg-American  Lino  never  received  any 
Government  subsidy.  Since  last  yoar  we  are  sharing  in  a  subvention 
granted  for  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  fortnightly  mail  service  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Far  East  and  up  to  the  present  two  of  our 
Steamers  are  running  under  this  contract.    Last  year  the  share  which  we 
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received  out  of  this  subsidy  amounted  to  about  §65,000.  For  this  the 
mails  have  to  be  forwarded  without  further  payment ;  and  there  are 
so  many  conditions  relating  to  the  high  class  of  vessels,  speed,  itin- 
erary, etc.,  that  the  subsidy  so  far  has  proved  to  be  in.MitKcient  for  the 
realization  of  a  profit. 

"  For  none  of  our  other  lines  is  a  contribution  paid  by  the  State  ; 
and  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  on  all  these  lines  we  receive  nothing 
but  the  customary  rates,  which  are  certainly  not  larger  in  Germany 
than  in  your  country.  We  do  not  even  receive  the  subsidy  which  the 
Hi  iti.di  Government  pays  to  the  British  steamship  companies  for  fit- 
ting and  keeping  certain  ipeciaUy  suitable  steamships  at  the  disposal 
■  >f  the  Admiralty  in  case  of  mobilization.  Tho  largo  German  steam- 
ship  companies  have  hitherto  agreed  to  render  like  services  without 
demanding  any  payment  in  return.'' 

Sni^'nt'trs  in  Germain/  and  England,  The  English  contin- 
uing the  cliarge  that  subniilies  have  helped  German  shipping 
wonderfully,  II  err  Knllin  took  occasion  in  a  speech,  dune,  1902, 
to  deprecate  subsidies  in  general.  He  had  in  mind  the  London 
Times,  nf  late  (teeming  to  favor  the  granting  of  sulwidics  to 
English  shipping!,  regardless  of  service  to  the  Government.  Hfl 
said:  "  A  policy  of  bounties  on  the  part  of  England  capable  of 
giving  that  country  a  really  decided  commercial  advantage  would 
simpl;/  luirr  to  be  imitated  by  her  leading  <*oin]>etitors.  The 
English  shipping  trade  would  then  be  forced  into  an  unwonted 
and  precarious  channel  without  obtaining  any  advantage.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  too  emphatic  a 
tone  in  condemning  any  overrating  of  the  subsidy  system.*' 

German  Strength  and  Brit-ink  Weakness.  The  point  of 
the  matter  is  this  :  Germany,  on  becoming  a  nation,  found  itself 
without  its  proper  share  of  shipping.  Tin-  people  Kdieved  in 
national  unity.  The  establishment  of  national  policy  for  na- 
tional ohjeets  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  German  people 
in  every  part   of   the  world,  and  they  have  endeavored  to 

•  -J  to  vessels  of  their  ownjing.  Thus  the  German 
marine  has  grown  by  securing  employment.  Moreover,  its  own- 
ers have  entered  into  combinations  to  secure  freight*,  paying 
rebates  to  shippers,  as  the  British  do.  Withal,  German  com- 
panies are  strong  in  capital  and  give  cheap  insurance.  The 
British  underwriter  cannot  handicap  German  trade  or  transpor- 
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tut  inn.  The  prospect  is  that  German  §hoppU\g  will  soon  attain 
rap.u-ity  commensurate  with  (ierman  commerce  wherever  h 
may  exist  or  can  be  created.     Then  couijwt itiou  will  be  harder. 

Willi  England,  the  case  is  entirely  different.      She  has  upon 
tlie  sea  about  105  per  cent,  more  (OJMqps    than  is  suffici 
nm  commerce.     As  she  could  not  hold  Qermui  tan 
tion,  so  under  proper  conditions  she  could  not  bold  American. 
As  fast  as  the  nations  using  her  extra  tonnage   shall   estnhlidi 
and  increase  marines  of  their  own,  just  so  bat  will    Kn  gland 
lose  her  preeminence  and  her  dominance.     She  cannot  peaceably 
so  regulate  the  trades  of  other  nations  as  to  hold  their  business 
lirmly  ;  nor  can  she  afford  to  pay  subsidies  to  retain  work  for 
her  shipping.     If  peace  continues,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
will  one  day  possess  their  own    navigation.      In    that    .1 
shipping  of   Kngland  must  find  its  carrying  power  leveled  down 
to  the  wants  of  her  own  and  her  colonial  commerce. 

More  Zeal  than  KnovAtdgt.     The  argument    confuted 
llerr  Ballin  is  one  well  ealeulated  to  impose  upon  the  credulou.v 
Another  example  may  be  given  —  from  a  report  of  the 
missioner  of  Navigation :  — 

"In  one  form  or  another  European  nations  and  Japan 
pend  annually,  according  to  the  latest  reports  available,  ov 
$26,000,000  on  their  national  merchant   snipping',   whil 
the  past  fiscal  year,  the   United    States   expended    899K 
Effort  abroad  lias  been  followed  by  growth  ;  lack  of  effort  here 
has  as  surely  been  followed  bj  deeline." 

Let  us  hold  this  up  to  the  light :  the  foreign  nations  referred 
to  are  credited  in  Bureau  Veritas  statistics  with  au  aggregate 
of  25,112.205  tons  of  shipping.  It  is  this  aggregate  of  foreign 
tonnage  that  our  marine  in  foreign  trade  competes  with  for  em- 
ployment. Its  subsidy  is  plainly,  $26,000,000  —  26,1 12,21 
$1.08  —  one  dollar  and  three  cents  per  ton.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation  for  the  year  referred  to  states  our 
''foreign  trade  "  tonnage  —  the  same  that  oonijiete*  with  that 
of  Europe  and  Japan  —  at  837,064  tons.  Its  Bubsidy  is,  man- 
ifestly, #998,211 -f- 837,064  =  #1.16  —one  dollar  and  sixteen 
cents  per  ton,  or  12.0  per  cent,  over  the  foreign  largess.  Moral : 
Beware  of  comparisons  that  argue  adversely. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


DOCTRINE    OF    BOUNTIES    ADVERSELY    SETTLED    BY    CONGRESS. 


TJie  Fishvry  Bill  Debate  <>f  1792.  The  tenor  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  bounties  had  an  emphatic  rendering 
at  an  early  day.  In  February,  1792,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
for  "  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Bank  and  other  Cod 
Fisheries,  and  for  the  regulation  and  government  of  the  riaher- 
BflB  employed  therein."  After  debate,  atmndiucnt,  ruul  pas- 
sage in  the  House,  the  title  was  changed  to:  "  An  Act  corn-tin- 
ing  certain  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  regulation 
and  government  of  the  fishermen  employed  therein." 

First  Section  of  the  Senate  Bill.  "  That  the  bounty  now  allowed 
upon  the  exportation  of  dried  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States,  shall  cease  on  all  dried  fish  exported  after  the  10th  day  of 
June  next ;  and  in  lien  thereof,  and  for  the  more  immediate  encour- 
agement of  the  said  fisheries,  there  shall  be  afterwards  paid,  on  the 
last  day  of  December  annually,  to  the  owner  of  every  vessel,  or  his 
agent,  by  the  Collector  of  the  District  where  snch  vessel  may  belong, 
that  shall  be  qualified  agreeably  to  law,  for  carrying  on  the  Hank  anil 
nth,  r  Cull  fi-.li'-i -if.--.  :tn.l  dut  dull  nrl.n.'ilty  hnvi-  b*U  SJBJployi'ii  tlirivin 
at  sea,  for  the  term  of  four  months  at  least,  of  the  fishing  season  next 
preceding  (which  season  is  accounted  to  be  from  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  last  day  of  November  in  every  year),  for  each  and  every 
ton  of  such  vessel's  burden,  according  to  her  admeasurement,  as 
licensed  or  enrolled  ;  if  of  20  tons  and  not  exceeding  30  tons,  SI  .B0( 
of  which  bounty  three-eighths  parti  shall  accrue  and  belong  to  the 
owner  of  such  fishing  vessel,  and  the  other  five-eighths  thereof  shall 
be  divided  by  him,  his  agent  or  lawful  representative  to  and  among 
the  several  fishermen  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  such  vessel, 
during  the  season  aforesaid,  or  a  part  thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
■nil  pmjKirtion  as  the  fish  they  shall  have  respectively  taken  may  bear 
to  the  whole  cpiantity  of  fish  taken  on  board  such  vessel  during  such 
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union,  Provided,  that  the  l»otinty,  to  bo  allowed  or  paid  «  isj 
Teasel  for  one  season,  shall  nut  exceed  one  hundred  and  Kvtaty 
dollars." 

Tin-  Debate  in  Committee.     Mr.  Giles,  of  Va,,  having 
about  the  principle  of  the  bill,  moved  to  strike  out  the  firs:  ■*■ 
tion  ;  ul— I villg  that  "  be  could  uot   positively  assert,  vbetba 
the  reasons  which  determined  him  against  tb  of  tk 

bill  were  well  bonded  »r  not  :  that  in  matters  where  a  local 
j>refercnce  is  given,  it  is  necessary  to  accommodate ;  and  b? 
would  bo  ha  pi  iy  if  his  objection!  ebnld  be  remove*!. 

"Tin-  preaent  section  of  the  bill  s|ipoan  r>»  contain  adinct 
bounty  on  occupations,  and  if  that  be  its  oliject,  it  is  th«:  first 
attempt  as  v'  made  by  this  Government  to  exercise  such  au- 
thority; and  its  constitutionality  struek  him  in  :i  doubtful  jaunt 
of  view  ;  for  in  no  part  of  the  Constitution  could  be,  in  ex- 
press terms,  find  a  power  given  to  Congress  to  grant  liounttes 
on  occupations:  the  power  is  neither  directly  granted,  nor  (by 
any  reasonable  construction  that  he  could  give)  annexed  to  any 
Other  power  I  in  the  Constitution.      It  might  perbKp 

brought  iu  under  a  mode  of  coustruction  already  ■donated  by 
the  House,  viz.:   that  of  'ways   and  ends'    by  which  any  p 
whatever  might  bo  equally  implied  ;  but  he  wished    ever  to  aee 
some    connection    lietween   a  sjMrified    power  and    the    means 
adopted  for  carrying  it  into  execution.     There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence   between   giving    Piirourtu/riiirjit,    and   granting     «•/ 
bounty.     Congress  have  a  right  to  regulate  oonuttttroe  \  and  any 
advantage    thereby  resulting   to  a  particular    oecnpati.m    con- 
nected with  commerce  comes  within  that  authority  j   bat  when 
a  bounty  is  proposed  to  a  particular  employment  or  occupation, 
this  is  stepping  beyond  the  circle  of  commerce ;    and   such  a 
measure  will  affect  the  whole  manufacturing  ami   ngrieultu 
system.     In   all    cases,  the    revenue,  to   be   employed   in   th 
bounty,  is  drawn  from  nil  the  sources  of  revenue  in  the  L'nited 
States,  and  confined  to  a  particular  object." 

Individual  Rights  forbid  Bounties.  Mr.  Giles  was  averse 
to  bounties  in  almost  every  shape,  "  as  derogations  from  the 
common  right :  "  and  he  thought  there  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  proving  that  a  Government  is  both  unjust  and  oppres- 
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sive  in  establishing  exclusive  rights,  monopolies,  etc.,  without, 
some  very  substantial  merit  in  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
granted ;  although  even  in  that  case,  the  propriety  of  such 
grants  is  still  questionable.  "  Under  a  just  and  equal  govern- 
ment every  individual  is  entitled  to  protection  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  whole  product  of  hia  labor,  except  Buch.  portion  of 
it  as  is  necessary  to  enable  Government  to  protect  the  rest ;  this 
is  given  only  in  consideration  of  the  protection  offered.  In 
every  bounty,  exclusive  right,  or  monopoly.  Government  violates 
the  stipulation  on  her  part ;  for  by  such  a  regulation,  the  pro- 
duct of  one  man's  labor  is  transferred  to  the  use  and  enjoy incut 
of  another.  The  exercise  of  such  a  right  on  the  |>art  of  Gov- 
ernment can  be  justified  on  no  other  principle  than  that  the 
whole  product  of  the  labor  of  every  individual  is  the  real  pro- 
perty of  Government,  and  may  be  distributed  among  the  several 
parts  of  the  community  by  governmental  discretion  ;  such  a 
sup]K>sition  woidd  directly  involve  the  idea  that  every  individual 
in  the  community  is  merely  a  slave  ami  bondman  to  Govern- 
ment, who,  although  he  may  labor,  is  not  to  expect  protection 
in  the  product  of  his  labor.  An  authority  given  to  any  govern- 
ment to  exercise  such  a  principle  would  lead  to  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  tyranny."  .  .  . 

A  Drawback  must  not  cloak  a  Bounty.  "  Although  the 
apparent  intention  of  the  bill  is  only  to  convert  the  present 
existing  drawbacks  into  a  bounty  ;  yet  the  drawbacks  being  al- 
lowed only  to  the  actual  rsjiortalion  of  the  fish,  and  the  bounty 
being  granted  on  the  tonnage  of  the  fishing  vessels,  there  can  be 
no  comparative  value  between  the  drawback  and  the  bounty  ; 
they  have  no  necessary  rafatfon  to  each  othor,  and  the  latter 
may  exceed  the  former,  or  the  former  exceed  the  latter.  BJfl 
nade  a  calculation,  and  upon  the  most  favorable  principles, 
grounded  upon  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Secretary  of  State."  He  then  offered  a  calculation 
lending  to  show  that  the  proposed  bounty  on  the  tonnage  of 
the  fishing  vessels  would  considerably  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  present  drawbacks.  Fnmi  a  comparison  between  the 
bounty  and  the  number  of  sailors  employed  in  the  li  -In -rii-s,  he 
showed  what  an  expense  each  man  would    be    to  the  United 
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States ;  ami  after  other  remarks,  obiter v » <1  that  "  erei 
Britain,  whose  whole  national  support  and  defense  dv| 
her  navy,  had  found  that  the  nan  employed  in  the  nabena, 
thought  so  necessary  for  that  defence,  cost  her  too  much;  th* 
America,  whose  consequence  as  a  nation  duvx  not  depend  oo> 
navy,  ought  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of  Britain. 
.  .  .  we  could  not  compete  with  her,  and  would  mil y  exluuut 
the  Treasury."  .  .  . 

Vicics  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Md.  M  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  propriety  «f  the  measure,  it  would  l»e  ineuml>cnt  on  tb*- 
friend^  of  the  bill,  first,  to  prove,  that  the  fisheries  trade  is  ins 
state  i>F  decay  ;  that  the  stoek  employed  in  it  does  not  yield  the 
ordinary  profits,  so  as  to  justify  the  merchants  in  embarking 
their  rapital  in  this  branch  of  trade :  that  there  is  a  system  tf 
defense  in  contemplation,  wbioh  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try call  for.  and  which  this  trade  is  calculated  to  furnish  ;  that 
other  branches  of  trade,  which  do  not  stand  in  neeil  of  encour- 
agement, are  not  equally  capable  of  furnishing  seamen  for  the 
purpose ;  that  this  particular  object  so  peculiarly  claims  the 
attention  and  encouragement  of  the  United  States  as  to 
far  behind  every  consideration  of  the  manufacturing  interest, 
the  agricultural  industry,  etc.  All  this  was  necessary  for  gen- 
tlemen to  prove,  and  to  show  some  very  strong  necessity  for 
encouraging  one  particular  class  of  men,  in  preference  to  all 
othera," 

Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Mass.,  in  Reply.  "It  happens  that  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  are  almost  entirely  confined  t< 
State  of  Massachusetts;  and  they  furnish  a  principal  portion 
of  our  export  trade.  As  we  are  a  part  of  the  Doited  States, 
the  United  States  in  general  are  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
that  branch  of  business,  so  far  at  least  as  it  contributes  to  the 
national  defense :  it  furnishes  a  copious  nursery  of  hardy  sea- 
men, and  offers  a  never-failing  source  of  protection  to  the  com* 
merce  of  the  United  States.  If  we  engage  in  a  war  with  any 
European  Power,  those  seamen  will  be  excluded  from  their 
ordinary  employment,  and  must  have  recourse  to  privateering. 
During  the  late  war  with  Britain,  we  annoyed  the  enemy  more 
in  that  line  than  all  others:  and  had  it  not  been  for  priv.it 
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ing,  it  would  often  have  beeu  impossible  to  keep  together  our 
armies,  who  were  frequently,  in  the  hour  of  need,  supplied  by 
the  privateers  with  ammunition  and  clothing,  of  which  they  were 
wholly  destitute.  All  that  we  wish  to  obtain  by  this  bill  is 
that  toe  may  not  he  i.-ur.-b  ncd  with  duties.  An  opinion  has 
been  entertained,  that  no  drawbacks  ought  to  he  allowed  on  the 
reexportation  of  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries ;  but 
if  this  opinion  were  to  obtain  in  practice,  and  no  drawback-, 
were  to  be  admitted,  we  must  confine  our  importation  to  arti.  1. 1 
for  our  own  consumption.  The  drawback,  allowed  by  the  ex- 
isting law,  on  the  exportation  of  salt  fish,  was  calculated  to  be 
onl;/  equal  to  tin-  duty  beforehand  paid  on  the  quantity  of  unit 
used  in  curing  the  fisii;  but  the  fishermen  complain  that,  as  t  lo- 
ad now  stands,  they  are  wholly  excluded  from  any  participation 
in  the  benefit,  which  centres  entirely  in  the  coffers  of  the  mer- 
chants. The  object  of  the  present  bill  is  nnly  to  repay  the 
same  money  into  the  hands  of  those  persons  who  are  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  catching  the  fish  ;  and  there  can  BO  reason- 
able  objection  be  made  to  such  a  transfer  of  the  drawback,  as 
Government  will  not  lose  a  single  dollar  by  the  change.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  talks  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
granting  bountim  ,•  BQ1  no  bointy  18  required." 

Xt  w  Mode  of  Calculating  Drawback.  "  We  only  ask  in 
another  mode  the  usual  drawback  for  the  salt  used  on  the  fish. 
If  we  can  make  it  appear  that  the  bill  does  not  contemplate  any 
greater  sums  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  than  are  already 
allowed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  further  opposition  will  be 
made  to  the  measure :  and  that  this  is  really  the  case  can  be 
proved  by  documents  from  the  Treasury  office." 

He  read  a  statement  and  calculation  to  prove  his  assertion  ; 
and  to  show  that  the  United  States  will  probably  pay  $1000 
per  annum  less  in  the  proposed  u  bounties  "  on  the  tonnage  of 
the  fishing  vessels,  than  they  would  in  the  drawbacks  on  the 
exportation  of  the  fislu 

**  The  fishermen  are  now  under  no  control ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  want  of  a  proper  restraint  they  often  take  whinis 
into  their  heads  and  quit  the  vessels  during  the  fishing  season. 
To  prevent  the  inconveniences  of  this  practice,  the  bill  content- 
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jilates  their  exclusion  from  the  *  bounty, '  unless  th 
sin  h  •.■mi tracts  ami  regulations  as  may  bo   found   necessarv  la 
the  proper  ami  s  ''"g  of  the   business,  wind, 

from  our  advantageous  rftuaiaOB,  would  he  entirely  in  onrhiadi, 
if  we  iliil  not  meet  such  oj>j>osition  and  « 1  tseouragement  from 
foirivn  uatious,  whose  bounties  to  their  fishermen,  together 
with  the  duties  laid  npoD  our  fish,  would,  to  persons  less  advan- 
tageously situated  than  us,  amount  to  a  total  prohil 
the  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,1  a  drawback  is 
plated  of  the  duties  on  all  foreign  article*  used  by  the 
employed  in  the  fishing  trade,  such  as  coffee,  rum,  etc.:  hut  we 
ask  it  on  suit  ulont:  nor  is  it  asked  as  a  bounty,  but  i 
as  a  transfer  from  the  hand  of  the  merchant  to  that  of  the 

emeu." 

The  Word  "  Bounty  "  the  Stumhling-Block.  Mr.  White, 
of  Va.,  had  mi  objection  to  pre  the  trade  a  proper  degree  of 
tragement;  but  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  grantin* 
"bounties;"  if  any  gentleman  would  prepare  an  amend > 
so  as  to  make  them  drawbacks  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  words,  he 
would  consent  to  the  measure. 

Defects  "f  Existing  Law.  Fisher  Ames,  of  Mass.,  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  fixing  a  point  of  agreement.  Said  be  :  «  Law 
is  in  some  countries  the  yoke  of  Government  which  bemis  or 
breaks  the  neck  of  the  people  ;  but,  thank  Heaven,  in  this 
country,  it  is  a  man's  shield  —  his  coat  of  mail  —  his  castle  of 
safety.  It  is  more  than  his  defense  ;  it  is  liis  weapon  to  whbMi 
those  who  invade  his  rights  —  it  is  the  instrument  which  as 
—  it  is  the  price  that  rewards  his  industry. 

"  If  I  say  that  fishermen  have  equal  rights  with  other  men, 
every  gentleman  feels  in  his  own  bosom  a  prineiple  of  assent. 
If  I  say  that  no  man  shall  pa}'  a  tax  on  sending  his  property 
out  of  the  country,  the  Constitution  will  confirm  it ;  for  the 
Constitution  says  no  duty  shall  be  laid  on  exports.  If  I  say, 
that  on  exporting  dried  fish,  the  exporter  is  entitled  to  draw 
back  the  duty  paid  on  the  salt,  I  say  no  more  than  the  law  of 
the  land  has  confirmed.  Plain  and  short  as  these  principles 
are,  they  include  the  whole,  eontroversy.  For  I  consider  the 
1  Mr.  Jefferson  is  alluded  to. 
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law  allowing  the  drawback  as  the  right  of  the  fishery  ;  the  de- 
fects of  that  law  as  thu  wron^  suffered,  and  the  bill  before  us 
as  the  remedy.  The  defects  of  the  law  are  many  and  grievous. 
Supposing  340,000  quintals  exported, — 

"  The  salt  duty  is,  842,744  ;  the  drawback  is  only  $34,000  ; 
loss  to  the  fishery,  $8,744.  Whereas,  Government  payfl  #45,- 
900  (at  13.]  cents,  including  charges  of  3  J  cents  on  ■  quintal  i ! 
which  is  $11,900  beyond  what  the  Government  receives,  being 
a  clear  loss  to  the  Government  of  $3156. 

'*  So  that,  though  the  whole  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fishery,  about  one  quarter  of  what  is  paid  is  not  so  applied,  ami 
there  is  a  heavy  loss  to  both  parties.  .  .  . 

"This  bill  is  ill •f.-nded  on  three  grounds:  first,  it  will  pro- 
mote the  national  weulth  ;  second,  the  national  safety ;  third, 
justice  requires  it ;  the  last  is  fully  relied  on.  .  .  . 

44  It  would  be  bad  economy,  as  well  as  bad  policy,  to  suffer 
rival  nations  to  ruin  our  fishery.1  The  regulations  of  foreign 
nations  tend  to  bring  this  ruin  about.  France  and  Kngland 
equally  endeavor  to  mount  their  marine  on  the  destruction  of 
our  fishery.  The  fishers  at  Newfoundland  are  allowed  Uhvud 
bounties  by  the  English  Government ;  and  in  the  French  West 
Indies  we  meet  bo  CM  thiir  fith  and  duties  (salt,  etc.)  on 

our  own,  and  these  amount  to  the  price  of  the  fish.  From  the 
English  islands  we  are  quite  shut  out;  yet  such  is  the  f9N6 
of  our  natural  advantages,  that  we  have  not  yielded  to  these 
rivals.  .  .  . 

*'  Yet,  instead  of  asking  bounties,  or  a  remission  of  the  duties 
on  the  articles  consumed,  we  ask  nothing  but  to  give  us  our 
money  back,  which  you  received  under  an  engagement  to  pay 
it  back,  in  case  the  article  should  be  exported.   .  .  . 

**  It  is  known  the  war  could  not  have  been  carried  on  without 
them  (the  fishermen).  Among  other  exploits  almost  beyond 
belief,  one  instance  is  worth  relating :  these  people,  in  a  priva- 
teer of  1G  guns,  and  150  met),  in  one  cruise,  took  more  than  20 
ships,  with  upwards  of  200  guns,  and  nearly  400  men.  The 
privateers  from  a  single  district  of  Massachusetts,  where  the 

1  It  is  a  pitj  that  the  spirit  of  Fisher  Amks  could  not  have  inspired  his 
successors  to  cry  out  against  "  rival  nations  ruining  "  our  marine. 
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fishery  is  chiefly  seated,  tiM.k  DOM  than  2000  vessels,  being 
one  third  i>f  tin-  I5iiti-.li  merchant  reosels,  and  brought  in  near 
1200  of  titan 

(Tin  ii  In-  offered  statistics  to  prove  his  contention.) 

"  W.-  ivly  mi  the  evidence  Ix-fore  you.  that  the  public  trill 
un(  tuftsin  >i"  '/""/'•  of  a  dollar.  Those  ought  not  to  doubt 
the  evident,  v.  Im  cannot  invalidate  it.  If  tltcn  tin:  lislieriiun 
ask  you  to  restore  only  their  own  money,  will  you  deny  tin m  ' 
Will  you  return  to  every  other  person  exj>ortiug  dutied  gootls 
the  money  he  has  paid,  and  will  you  refuse  the  poor  fisherman?" 

An  Amendnirnt  that  did  not  amend.  Mr.  (Jerry,  of  Mass., 
having  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  u  bounty  allowed  "  in 
order  to  insert  (tHoirance  made,  by  way  of  accommodation,  Mr. 
Murray  observed,  that  — 

"  The  question  was,  whether  a  bounty  should  be  giveu  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  fishery :  the  amendment  did  not  I 
the  principle  —  it  was  still  'the   old  cocked  hat*  on    the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  4  the  cocked  old  hat.'  "... 

Bf&  QSBHT.  —  "The  State  of  Massachusetts  asks  nothing 
more  than  equal  justice.  We  do  uot  come  forward  to  request 
favors  from  the  United  State*;  VTO  only  wish  that  the  same 
system  which  is  applied  to  other  parts  of  the  Union  may  be 
applied  U>  us.  Hut  in  examining  this  question,  we  wish  that 
gentlemen  woidd  not  make  distinctions  which  will  not  admit  of 

:i  dilVereiiee. 

n  The  proposed  allowance  has  been  called  a  bounty  on  occupa- 
tion, and  is  said  to  lie  very  different  from  that  encouragement 
which  is  the  incidental  result  of  a  general  commercial  Bystem  ; 
but  in  reality  it  is  no  bounty  :  0  bounty  is  u  tjntnt,  madt  >r>th- 
out  any  eontidi  nitimi  whotk  '■•/".  us  an  equivalent ;  and  I  have 
no  idea  of  a  hounty  which  admits  of  receiving  from  the  person, 
on  whom  it  is  conferred,  the  amount  of  what  is  granted.  V>'& 
have  imposed  a  duty  on  toft,  and  thereby  draw  a  certain  sura 
of  money  from  the  fishermen :  the  drawback  is,  in  all  instances, 
the  amount  of  the  money  received.  .  .  . 

..."  A  commercial  war  is  waged  against  the  American 
fisheries  by  foreign  nations,  who  lay  heavy  duties  on  the  Amer- 
ican fish,  and  apply  the  produce  of  these  duties  in  bounties  to 
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their  own  fishermen;  and  their  fisheries  being  less  extensive 
than  ours,  the  duty  thus  imposed  on  our  fish,  and  bestowed  in 
bounties  to  their  vessels,  operate  in  a  twofold  proportion  to  the 
discouragement  of  our  fishermen,  and  the  encouragement  of 
theirs."  .  .  .  (Ik-it*  he  read  a  statement,  to  show  the  diminu- 
tion of  tlir  revenue  in  OODBOqnenee  of  the  failure  of  the  fish- 
eries.) "The  only  question  now  is,  whether  this  be  a  di 
bounty,  or  simply  a  r<,uumiUition  of  the  allowance  already 
granted  by  Congress?"  .  .  . 

I'liroiislttutiojKil  Fvtituren  of  the.  Bill.      Mr.  WHIiamson,  of 
North  Carolina,  discussed  the  whole  subject  of  ••  bounties  :  "  — 

•  It  has  been  urged  with  great  propriety,  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
that  the  operation  of  our  laws  should  in  all  cases  tend  to  encour- 
age useful  industry;  that  while  we  are  giving  back  the  duties 
on  all  other  foreign  goods  which  are  exported,  it  would  be  un- 
just und  cruel  to  refuse  a  full  drawback  of  the  duties  on,  salt 
which  may  bo  exported,  especially  when  the  circumstances  of 
its  exportation  are  attended  with  an  increase  of  riches  and 
strength  to  the  nation.  Impressed  as  I  am  with  the  foree  of 
these  arguments,  and  desirous  as  I  am  to  protect  and  enco" 
the  native  seamen  of  America,  by  all  prudent,  practicable,  and 
constitutional  means,  1  shall  nevertheless  find  it  my  duty  to 
vote  for  striking  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  because  it  pro- 
poses to  give  a  bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  the  fisheries. 

"We  have  been  told  that  the  name  is  improper;  that  it  is 
simply  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on  salt ;  and  gentlemen  have 
produced  a  very  ingenious  calculation,  by  which  they  attempt 
to  prove  that  in  some  years  it  may  happen  that  the  whole  dotty 
on  the  salt  will  not  be  repaid ;  but  they  admit  that  in  some 
years  the  drawback  or  *  bounty '  will  exceed  the  duty.  It  is; 
inly  their  opinion  — and  in  tikis  we  are  perfectly  agreed  — 
that  the  money  to  be  paid  will  be  more  than  that  received,  else 
there  had  been  no  use  for  so  large  an  appropriation.  We  shall 
not  trouble  the  Committee  with  ealeulations  on  this  subjeet.  It. 
is  conceded  that  the.  encouragement  to  be  given  probably  will 
exceed  the  full  drawback  of  the  duty  on  salt.  In  other  words, 
a  douceur,  or  a  proper  bounty,  is  to  be  given :  let  us  call  it 
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♦1000  per  annum.      Is  it  within  the  powers  of  thi 

grout  hnuiitic.i!     I  think  not  ;  and  on   litis  single pofttio*} 

WOald  r«-st  the  arrjumt  nt." 

Adverse  Provisions  of  the  Constitutiftn.      m  In  theConsrjto 
tion  of  this  Government  there  are  two  or  three  rcmarka) 
visions,  which  seem  to  be  in  point.      It   is   provided   that  direct 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  acconliag 
to  their  respective  numbers.     It  is  also  provided  that  all 
imposts,  and  excises   shall  be  uniform   throughout    tin-  United 
States,  and  it  is  provided  that  no  preference  shall   be  given.  bj 
any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue,  to    the   ports   of  hoc 
State  over  those  of  another.     The  clear  and  obvious  intention 
of  the  articles  mentioned  was  that  Congress  might  not  hi 
power  to  gratify  one  part  of  the  Union  by  oppressing  another. 
It  appeared   possible,  and   not  very  improbable,  that   th 
might  come  when,  by  greater  cohesion,  by  more   unanimity,  hr 
more  address,  the  Representatives  of  one   part    of   the  I 
might  attempt  to  impose  unequal  taxes,  or  to  reln-ve  fchflii 
stituents  at  the  expense  of  other  people.     To  prevent    the  pos 
sibility  of  such  a  combination,  the  articles  that  I  have  mentioned 
were  inserted  in  the  Constitution.     Suppose  a  poll-tax   shook! 
be  attempted ;  suppose  it  should  be  enacted  that  every  poll  ii 
the  Eastern  States  shall  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  dollar,  and  even 
poll  in  the  Southern  States  should  pay  a  tax  of  one  do&ar 
Do  you  think   we  should  pay  the   tax?     No,  certainly.      "\V. 
slum!.!  plead  the  Constitution,  and  tell  you  that  the  law  waj 
impotent  and  void. 

Sectional  Nature  of  Bounties.  "  But  we  have  been  toh! 
tliat  Congress  may  give  bounties  fur  useful  purposes  :  that  is  t<: 
say,  they  may  give  bounties  for  all  imaginable  pnrp 
because  the  same  majority  that  votes  the  lwmntv  will  not  fail  tc 
call  the  purpose  a  ijuod  one  Establish  the  doctrine  of  bount$M 
and  let  us  see  what  may  follow.  Uniform  taxes  are  laid  u\ 
raise  money,  and  that  money  is  distributed  —  not  uniformly  ; 
the  whole  of  it  may  lie  given  to  the  people  in  one  end  of  t  he 
Union.  Could  we  say,  in  such  a  case,  that  the  tax  had  l»een 
uniform?  I  think  not.  There  is  certainly  a  majority  in  this 
House  who  think  that  the  nation  would  be  stronger  and  more 
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independent,  if  all  our  labor  was  performed  by  free  men.  This 
object  might  be  promoted  by  a  bounty.  Let  a  poll-tax  be  laid, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  of  one  dollar  per  poll ;  in  this 
PBB6,  l.i(l  rents  iimsl  1h-  paid  for  eaeh  slavt  :  and  t lu-  iiiimli. .-i  oJ 
slaves  being  680. 18t!,  their  tax  would  amount  to  (884,911* 
To  encourage  the  labor  of  citizens,  let  Congress  give  an  annual 
bounty  of  one  dollar  to  every  free  man  who  is  a  mechanic,  or 
who  U&OM  in  the  field.  We  might  be  told  that  t lie  bounty  was 
small,  and  the  object  was  good,  but  the  measure  would  be  most 
oppressive,  for  it  would  be  a  clear  tax  of  rather  more  than 
$300,000  on  the  Southern  States. 

"  Perhaps  the  case  I  have  put  is  too  strong,  —  Congress  can 
never  do  a  thing  that  is  so  palpably  unjust,  —  but,  this,  sir,  is 
the  very  mark  at  which  the  theory  of  bounties  seems  to  point. 
The  certain  operation  of  that  measure  is  the  oppression  of  the 
Southern  States,  by  superior  numbers  in  the  Northern  interest. 
.  .  .  Wherefore  was  it  provided  that  no  duty  should  be  laid  on 
exports'?  Was  it  not  to  defend  the  great  staples  of  the  South- 
ern States  —  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo  —  from  the  operation  of 

unequal  regulations  of  i unerce,  or  unequal  direct  taxes?  .    .    . 

Establish  the  yen  end  doctrine,  of  houjit.iex,  and  all  the  provi- 
sions 1   have  mentioned  beeome  useless.       They  vanish  \ftfO  -iir. 

The  u  common  defense  and  general  welfare,"  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  politician,  may  supersede  every  part  of  our  Constitution, 
and  leave  us  in  the  hands  of  time  and  chance.  Manufacturers, 
in  general,  are  useful  to  the  nation  ;  they  promote  the  public 
good  and  general  welfare.  How  many  of  them  are  springing 
up  in  the  Northern  States  ?  Let  them  be  properly  supjiorted 
by  bounties,  and  you  will  find  no  occasion  for  unequal  taxes. 
The  tax  may  be  equal  in  the  beginning  —  it  will  be  sufficiently 
unequal  in  the  end." 

Tlie  True.  Question  of  the.  Bill.  u  We  are  told  that  a  nur- 
sery of  seamen  may  be  of  great  nse  to  the  nation,  and  the  bounty 
pro]*osed  is  a  very  small  one.  These,  sir,  are  the  reasons  why 
I  have  marked  this  as  a  dangerous  bill ;  .  .  .  The  objert  of 
the  bounty,  and  the  amount  of  it,  are  equally  to  be  disregarded 
in  the  present  case  ;  we  are  simply  to  consider  whether  bounties 
may  safely  be  given  under  the  present  Constitution.  .  .  .  We 
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shall  not  bear  of  a  bounty  for  raising  rice,  or  preparing 
stoii-s.  If  that  was  the  question,  the  general  welfare  I 
not  have  such  prominent  features.  .  .  .  Establish  the  doeOiae 
of  bounties,  set  aside  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  r*- 
vpatm  equal  taxes  and  dcmauds  similar  distrilniriona,  destroy 
thia  barrier,  and  it  is  not  a  few  fishermen  that  will  <nv  -.-,  cliim- 
ing  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars,  but  all  manner  of  person* 
may  enter  at  the  breach,  until  they  have  eaten  up  the  bread  d 
our  children.    .   .   . 

••  While  I  would  shun  bounties  as  leading  to  dangerous  mes- 
sures,  I  am  not  inattentive  to  every  argument  that  has  be«n  si 
vanned  by  the  honorable  member  who  first  rose  in  defense  of 
the  liilL  ...  If  our  object  is  to  encourage  iinid-irv,  and  U> 
ini- tease  our  commerce,  by  sending  fish  to  a  foreign  market,  *< 
unist  adhere  to  the  drawback ;  for,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  the  bounty  is  to  be  paid,  though  every  fish  that  b 
caught  should  be  consumed  in  the  country :  in  which  ease  we 
should  be  paying  a  visionary  drawback^  when  nothing  was 
exported.  .  .   . 

**  I  shall  submit  the  outline  of  a  plan  that  seems   to   comnre- 
heiul  all  the  useful   jMirts  of  the  bill  without    any  spec u 
upon  Ixninties. 

A  Safe  and  Proper  Me.aAurti.  "  If  the  drawback  in  dried 
fish  exported  is  not  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  salt  used  in  curin" 
such  flab,  let  the  drawback  l>e  increased  to  11  or  12  oettts,  H 
the  case  may  be.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  drawback  for  th« 
next  year  will  be  equal  to  the  drawback  on  the  last  year ;  and 
let  that  sum  of  money,  being  the  expected  drawback,  be  divided 
between  the  seamen  and  owners,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
bill.  The  accounts  must  be  made  up  annually.  If  the  draw- 
hack  exceeds  the  allowance  that  has  been  made,  the  difference 
will  be  considered  as  advance  to  the  fishery,  and  the  allowance 
for  the  next  year  must  be  somewhat  reduced,  according  to  tl»e 
actual  amount  of  the  drawback.  If  the  fishermen  are  more  for- 
tunate or  more  active,  and  the  exports  are  increased,  the  allow- 
ance  for  the  next  year  must  be  raised.  The  rule  being  fixed 
by  law.  all  that  remains,  being  pure  calculation,  may  be  done 
from  year  to  year  by  the  Executive.    Every  important  object 
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this  bill  that  has  been  presented  tc-  our  view  inaj'  be  obtained  by 
safe  and  constitutional  steps.  Why  should  a  man  take  a  dan- 
gerous and  doubtful  path,  when  a  safe,  one  presents  itself  ?  Jf 
nothing  more  is  desired  than  to  rcgulut<  Bid  protect  the  fishery, 
the  bill  may  be  altered  and  accommodated  to  that  purpose.  //' 
the  theory  of  bounties  is  to  be  established,  by  which  the  South- 
ern States  must  suffer  while  others  gain,  the  bill  informs  us  of 
what  wo  are  to  expect." 

The  Idea  of  Bounty  Disclaimed.  Mr.  Goodhue  replied  to 
Mr.  Williamson  :  ■  The  gentleman  last  up  says  tliat  an  appro- 
priation of  money  being  made  by  the  bill  now  before  us,  and 
the  Treasury  standing  pledged  for  the  payment,  therefore  a  di- 
rect Ixiiinty  is  granted.  At  present  we  pay  in  drawbacks -aboi it, 
$45,000  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  this  sum  will  be  adequate 
to  the  payment  of  the  drawbacks  next  year ;  for,  if  a  greater 
quantity  of  fish  be  taken,  a  greater  sum  of  course  must  be  al- 
lowed ;  and  at  the  sum  depends  entirely  on  the  quantity  of  fish, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  precise  amount. 
There  is  not,  however,  in  the  whole  bill,  any  thing  of  a  bounty, 
•■.'■rrpt  the  bare  name.  The  gentleman  allows  that  we  may 
commute  the  present  drawbacks,  and  give  them  to  the  fisherman 
instead  of  the  men-hauls  ■  but  it  is  impossible  to  <h»  this  with 
wifely  in  any  other  mode  than  that  pointed  out  in  the  bill. 
Shall  we  leave  it  to  the  fisherman,  to  be  determined  by  his  oath? 
This  would  not  be  advisable. 

"  The  plan  proposed  is  a  much  less  exceptionable  one.  It  is 
founded  on  a  calculation  that  a  certain  quantity  of  tonnage  W 
employed  in  taking  a  certain  quantity  of  fish.  On  this  calcula- 
tion the  allowance  is  proportionate  to  the  tonnage.  If  gentle- 
men think  the  allowance  too  high,  let  the  sum  be  reduced  ;  but 
let  it  not  be  'ized  as  a  bounty.     It  is  no  such  thing. 

The  word  *  bounty  '  is  an  unfortunate  expression,  and  I  wish 
it  were  entirely  out  of  the  bill." 

Mr.  Livermore,  of  N.  II.,  said  :  "  Whilst  the  drawback  is 
payable  niih  to  the  merchant  who  exjHirt-s  the  fish,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convince  the  fishermen  that  they  reap  from  it  any  ad- 
vantage whatever ;  or  if  the  more  discerning  among  them  do 
perceive  any  advantage  in  it,  the  others  who  are  not  so  clear- 
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sight.-.!  cannot  discern  it,  and  are  therefore  not  disposed  to  ro- 
il" Ttakf  tin-  luisiness.   .   .  . 

•'  If  gentlemen  are  disputing  only  because  the  word  't- 
is in  the  bill,  they  ,nay  be  perfectly  relieved    bom    their  anas- 
ness  on  that  score  ;  for  the  bill  expressly  says,  *  that  (lie  Wntj 
now  allowed  upon  the  exportation  of  dried  fish 
in    lieu  thereof/  a  different  kind  of   encouragement   i 
given.     Here  is  no  reason  to  dispute  about  a  won).'* 

Mr.  Lawrence   restated  his  former  argument    that 
may  bo  paid,  especially  to  aid  in  defense  of  the  country. 

Madieoris  Clear  Speech  op/joaing  Bounties,      "  In  the  con- 
flict I  feel  between  my  disposition  on  i hand  to  affoni 

constitutional  encouragement  to  the  fisheries,  and  niv  dislike,  on 
the  other,  of  the  consequences  apprehended  from  some  classes 
of  the  bill,  I  should  have  forborne  to  enter  into  this  discussion, 
if  I  had  not  found,  that  over  and  almve  such  arguments  as  ap- 
pear to  be  natural  and  pertinent  to  the  •object,  others  ham 
been  introduced  which  are.  in  my  judgment,  contrary  to  the 
true  meaning,  aud  even  strike  at  the  character! stir  principles 
of  the  existing  Constitution.  Let  me  premise,  however,  to  th? 
remarks  which  I  shall  briefly  offer,  on  the  doctrine  maintains] 
by  those  gentlemen,  that  I  make  a  material  distinction  in  i In- 
present  case  between  an  allowance  a*  a  mere  commutation 
modification  of  a  drawback  and  an  allowance  in  the  natn 
a  real  and  positive  bounty.  I  make  a  distinction  also,  as  a 
Subject  of  fair  consideration  at  least,  between  a  bounty  granted 
under  the  particular  terms  in  the  Constitution,  4  a  power  to 
regulate  trade,'  and  one  granted  under  the  indefinite  t*;rms 
which  have  been  cited  as  authority  on  this  occasion  —  (*  gen- 
eral welfare ').  I  think,  however,  that  the  term  'bounty  '  is 
in  every  point  of  view  improper  as  it  is  here  applied,  not  onlv 
because  it  may  be  offensive  to  some,  and.  in  the  opinion  of  oth- 
ers, carries  a  dangerous  implication,  but  also  lxeause  it  does 
not  express  the  true  intention  of  the  bill,  as  avowed  and  advo- 
cated by  its  patrons  themselves.  For,  if  in  the*  allowance  no- 
thing more  is  proposed  than  a  mere  reimbursement  of  the  sum 
advanced,  it  is  only  paying  a  debt,  and  when  we  pay  a  debt, 
ought  not  to  claim  the  merit  of  granting  a  bounty. 
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"It  is  supposed  by  some  gentlemen  that  Congress  have  au- 
thority, not  only  to  grant  bounties  in  the  sense  here  used,  merely 
as  a  commutation  for  drawbacks,  but  even  to  grant  them  under 
a  power  by  virtue  of  which  they  may  do  anything  which  tli -\ 
may  think  conducive  to  the  '  general  welfare.'  This,  sir,  in  my 
mind,  raises  the  important  and  fundamental  question,  whether 
the  general  terms  which  have  been  cited  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sort  of  caption  or  general  description  of  the  specified 
powers,  and  as  having  no  further  meaning  and  giving  no  fur- 
ther power  than  wlwt.  is  found  in  that  specification;  or  as  an 
abstract  and  indefinite  tUhgatim  <>f  power  extending  to  all 
cases  whatever ;  to  all  such,  at  least,  as  will  admit  the  applica- 
tion of  money  ;  which  is  giving  as  much  latitude  as  any  Gov- 
ernment could  well  desire.*' 

.1  True  ('run rption  of  the  Constitution.  "  I,  sir,  have  al- 
ways conceived  —  I  believe  those  who  proposed  the  Constitution 
conceived,  and  it  is  still  more  fully  known,  and  more  material 
to  observe,  that  those  who  ratified  the  Constitution  conceived  — 
th;it  this  is  not  an  indefinite  Government,  fieri ving  its  pt. 
from  tin-  general  termt  prefixed  to  the  specified  powers,  but  a 
limited  Government,  tied  down  to  the  specified  po  iters  which 
explain  and  define  tlie  general  terms.  The  gentlemen  who 
contend  for  a  contrary  doctrine  are  surely  not  aware  of  the 
consequences  which  flow  from  it,  and  which  they  must  either 
admit  ur  give  up  their  doctrine. 

11  It  will  follow,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  tenns  be  t:il 
in  the  broad  sense  they  maintain,  the  particular  j»owers  after- 
ward.s  so  carefully  and  distinctly  enumerated  would  be  without 
any  meaning,  and  must  go  for  nothing.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  first,  that  Congress  may  do  what  they  please,  and  then  that 
they  may  do  this  or  that  particular  thing.  After  giving  Con- 
gress power  to  raise  money,  and  apply  it  to  all  purposes  which 
they  may  pronounce  necessary  to  the  'general  welfare,'  it  would 
be  absurd,  to  say  the  least,  to  supersede  a  power  to  raise  armies, 
to  provide  fleets,  etc.  In  fact,  the  inclining  of  the  general 
terms  in  question  must  either  be  sought  in  the  subsequent  enu- 
meration which  limits  and  details  them,  or  they  convert  the 
Government  from  one  limited,  as  heretofore  supposed,  to  the 
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enumerated  pOMCM,  into  a  Government  without  any  Imiti 

aO. 

M,  ,>»;>,<,  0 '"Common  Dtfense  ami  General  Weir 
is  to  be  recollected,  that  the  terms  « oonimon  defense  and  gov 
ml  valine/  as  here  used,  are  not  novel  terms,  first  intro&ni 
into  this  Constitution.     They  are  terms    familiar  in  their  c«r 
struct  i.-u.  and  well  known  to  the  people  of  America.     Tbeyw 
repeatedly  found  in  the  old  Articles  of  O>nf«-d«ration,  where, 
■lthoogn  they  are  susceptible  of  as  great  latitude  as  cen  fe 
given   then  by  the  context  here,  it  was  never  supposed  orp* 
tended   that  they  conveyed  any  such   power  as  is  now  ■—y»^ 
to  them.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  always  considered  ai  dor 
and  certain,  that  the  old  Congress  was  limited  to  the  emuwHUusri 
powers,  and  that  the  enumeration   Waited    ami    explained  tbi 
general  terms.     I  ask  the  gentlemen  themselves,  whether  it  wm 
ever  supposed  or  suspected  that  the  old  <  'ftngtom  could  gire 
away  the  moneys  of  the  States  in  bounties,  to  encourage  apicul- 
ture, or  for  any  other  purjKJse  they  pleased?      If   such  a  poww 
bad  been  possessed  by  that  body,  it  would  have  been  much  1 
impotent,  or  have  borne  a  very  different  character   from  that 
universally  ascribed  to  it." 

Coi  ecu  of  a  False.  InterjireUition.     u  The  novel 

now  annexed  to  these  terms,  and  never  before  entertained 
the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  Government,  will  have  a  further 
ennsemienee,  wliicli  raiiuol  iave  been  taken  into  tbe  vievt  of  bV 
gentlemen.  Their  construction  would  not  only  give  Congress 
the    Complete    legislative   power    I    h:  ed —  it    would    do 

more  —  it  would  supersede  all  the  restrictions  understood  at 
present  to  lie  in  their  power  with  respect  to  the  JudioiaPff.  It 
would  put  it  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  Omits 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  cognizance  of  suits  between 
citizen  and  citizen,  and  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  This,  sir,  seems 
demonstrable ;  for  if  the  clause  in  question  really  authorizes 
Congress  to  do  what*  oer  they  think  ft,  provided  it  be  Em  the 
'general  welfare,'  of  which  they  are  to  judge,  and  money  tv*n 
be  applied  to  it,  Congress  must  have  power  to  create  and  sup- 
port a  Judiciary  Establishment,  with  a  jurisdiction  extending 
to  all  cases  favorable,  in  their  opinion,  to  the  general  welja 
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iii  tin;  saint-  manner  as  they  have  power  to  pass  laws  ami  apply 
money,  providing  in  any  other  way  for  the  general  welfare.  I 
shall  be  reminded  that,  according  to  the  terms  of  tin  Constitu- 
tion, the  Judicial  Power  is  to  extend  to  certain  cases  only,  not 
to  all  eases.  Hut  this  circumstance  can  have  no  effect  in  tho 
argument,  it  being  presupposed  by  the  gentlemen  that  the  speci- 
fication of  certain  objects  does  not  limit  the  import  of  general 
terms.  Taking  these  terms  aa  an  abstract  and  indefinite  grant 
of  power,  they  comprise  all  the  objects  of  Legislative  regula- 
tion, as  well"  as  such  as  fall  under  the  Judiciary  article  in  the 
Constitution,  as  those  falling  immediately  under  the  Legislative 
article  ;  ami  if  the  partial  enumeration  of  objects  in  the  legis- 
lative article  docs  not,  as  these  gentlemen  contend,  limit  the 
general  power,  neither  will  it  be  limited  by  the  partial  enumer- 
ation of  objects  in  the  Judiciary  article." 

J'Jven  Worse  Consi  "■  There  are  eonseqxiences,  sir, 

still  mure  extensive,  which,  as  they  follow  cl-:nlv  from  the 
doctrine  combated,  must  either  be  admitted,  or  the  doctrine 
must  be  given  up.  If  Congress  can  apply  money  indefinitely 
to  the  general  welfare,  and  are  the  sole  and  supreme  judges  of 
the  general  welfare,  they  may  take  the  care  of  religion  into  tin  ir 
own  hands ;  they  may  establish  teachers  in  every  State,  county, 
and  parish,  and  pay  them  out  of  the  public  Treasury  ;  they  may 
take  into  their  own  hands  the  education  of  children,  establish- 
ing in  like  manner  schools  throughout  the  Union  ;  they  may 
undertake  the  regulation  of  all  roads,  other  than  Post-roads. 
In  short,  everything,  from  the  highest  object  of  State  legisla- 
tion down  to  the  most  minute  object  of  police,  would  be  thrown 
under  the  power  of  Congress;  for  every  object  I  liavc  mentioned 
v.. ml. I  iflbnit  the  application  of  money,  and  might  be  called,  if 
Congress  pleased,  provisions  for  the  general  welfare." 

Previous  Opinion  of  the  House  opposed  to  Bounty  Doc- 
trine. "The  language  held  in  various  discussions  of  this  House 
is  a  proof  that  the  doctrine  in  question  was  never  entertained 
by  this  Ixnly.  Arguments,  wherever  the  subject  would  permit, 
have  constantly  been  drawn  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  tlus 
Government,  cm  limited  to  certain  enumerated  powers,  instead 
of  extending,  like  other  Governments,  to  all  cases  uot  parti cu- 
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larly  excepted.  In  a  very  Lite  instance  —  I  mean  the  to* 
on  the  representative  bill  —  it  must  be  remembered  think 
argument  much  urged,  particularly  by  a  gentleman  from  M* 
sachusetta,  against  the  ratio  of  1  for  80,000,  was,  this  us 
Government  was  unlike  the  Stat*-  ( ioverinni.-nts,  which  had  » 
indefinite  variety  of  objects  within  their  |>ower  ;  that  it  tod 
ami/If  Humhrr  of  object*  Muni   to,  and  therefore  that 

smaller  Dumber  of  Representatives  would   lm  subject  to 
ister  it. 

Protection  by  Duties  cannot  argue   :  fion  by 

"  Si- vera!  arguments  have  been  advanced  to  show,  that  beesaa, 
in  tlie  regulation  of  trade,  indirect  and  eventual  eucouragemat 
is  given  to  manufactures,  therefore  Congress  have  power  to  ptt 
money  in  direct  bounties,  or  to  grant  it  in  any  other  way  that 
would  answer  the  same  purpose.  But  surely,  sir,  there  ii  a 
great  and  obvious  difference,  which  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon.  A  duty  laid  on  imported  implements  of  h» 
bun  dry  would,  in  its  operation,  be  an  indirect  tax  on  export*) 
produce ;  but  will  any  one  say,  that  by  virtue  of  a  mere  pow« 
to  lay  duties  on  imports,  Congress  might  go  din-.-t  l\-  to  the  pro- 
due1  or  implements  of  agriculture,  or  to  the  articles  export 
It  is  true,  duties  on  exports  are  expressly  prohibited  ;  but  if 
there  were  no  article  forbidding  them,  a  power  directly  to  tax 
exports  could  never  be  deduced  from  a  power  to  tax  imports, 
although  such  a  power  might  directly  and  incidentally  affect 
exports." 

Bounties  Subversive  of  the  Constitution.  u  In  short,  tA 
without  going  further  into  the  subject,  whioh  1  should  not  have 
hen-  i < niched  on  at  all  but  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned, 
I  venture  to  declare  it  as  my  opinion  that  irvre  the  power  of 
Ci.nijrins  tti  In-  established  in  the  latitude  contended  for. 
would  subvert  t/ic  very  foundation,  and  transmute  the  very 
nature  <>('  the  limited  Government  by  the  people  of  America; 
and  what  inferences  might  be  drawn,  or  what  consequences 
ensue  from  such  a  step,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  all  well  to 
sider." 

Proper  Amendment  indicated.     M  With  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  for  striking  out  the  clause,  it  ia 
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terial  whether  it  bo  struck  out,  or  so  amended  as  to  rest  on  tho 
avowed   prineiplu  of  a  commutation  far  t>',  .   but  as 

a  clause  has  been  drawn  up  by  my  colleague,  iu  order  to  be 
substituted,  I  shall  concur  in  a  vote  fur  striking  out.  reserving 
to  myself  a  freedom  to  be  governed  in  my  final  vote  by  the  mod- 
ification which  may  prevail." 

British  Interest  in  the  Failure  of  our  Fisheries.  Mr. 
Bourne,  of  Mass.,  recited  several  arguments  for  the  passage  of 
f  be  I'ilK  and  added,  "  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  one  would,  at 
tins  day,  voluntarily  relinquish  it  (the  fishing  business)  and 
suffer  Great  Britain  to  mono|>olizc  this  branch,  and  supply  the 
Mediterranean,  French,  and  other  markets.  Great  Britain,  at 
present,  enjoys  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  commerce,  while 
France  is  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  St.  Peters  and  Mique- 
lon.  If  we  relinquish  this  branch  of  the  cod  fishery,  what 
is  left  us  ?  Our  wliale  fishery  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  unless 
Government  speedily  interpose,  by  granting  relief,  we  shall 
totally  lose  it.  Does  not  the  British  Government  wish  to  de- 
prive M  of  this  branch  also?  Have  not  letters  or  agents  been 
sent  to  the  island  of  Nantucket,  as  well  as  New  Bedford,  where 
this  branch  of  business  is  jirineipally  proseeuled,  inviting  the 
wAafojffafcirfNflN  to  remove^  and  offering  them  permanent  settle- 
ments at  Milford-Haven,  at  the  expense  of  their  Government? 
This  must,  be  viewed  as  a  great  encouragement,  in  addition  to 
their  bounties  on  oil,  to  a  class  of  poor  men.  If  the  cod  fishery 
is  relinquished,  the  fishermen  have  only  to  remove  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  will  find  encouragement 
fully  adequate  to  their  services  —  of  all  which  they  are  not 
unapprised." 

Argument  against  the  Drawback  System.  Mr.  Page,  of 
Va.,  opposed  not  only  bounties,  but  the  drawback  system :  — 

44 1  much  doubt  whether  Congress  can  give  that  encourage*- 
ment  to  the  fisheries  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  which  policy 
would  lead  the  Government  to  give,  were  it  not  restricted  by 
the  Constitution.  I  consider,  sir,  the  Constitution  as  intended 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  Confederation  to  a  certain  degree ; 
so  far  only  as  would  secure  the  independence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Confederated  States,  without  endangering  the  sover- 
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eiguty  and  independence  of  the  individual  States.  Congress, 
therefore,  was  authorised  to  pay  the  debt*  of  the  Union,  and 
to  regulate  commerce  partly  for  tliat  purpose,  and  partly  to 
prevent  improper  and  dangerous  c<  al  oombinati<n9% 

jealousies,  and  altercations  between  the  States,  lint  Congress 
was  not  intrusted  with  any  regulation  of  exports  which  eould 
admit  of  an  interposition  \shich  miejit  be  dictated  l>y  partiality  ; 
nor  was  Congress  jwrmitted  to  lay  any  tax  which  could  by  any 
possibility  operate  unequally  on  the  States  in  general.  .  .  . 

!  It  ought  first  to  he  proved  that  Congress  has  the  poms 
and  authority  to  give  them  (the  fishermen)  the  encouragement 
demanded ;  and  even  if  Congress  have  that  power,  it  ought  to 
be  shown  that  it  can  be  extended  to  the  benefit  of  the  sailors 
of  some  of  the  States,  and  not  to  those  of  every  State."  .  .  . 
Bfl  deprecated  giving  "a  pretext  for  their  successors  to  abuse 
tli  jKtwers  which  they  now  wish  to  exert  for  the  public  good. 
1  know  they  will  quote  the  opinion  of  as  wise  and  virtuous  a 
citizen  If  is  in  the  United  States.  I  know  his  patriotism,  and 
know  well  his  true  Republican  principles  ;  but,  sir,  with  the 
freedom  of  a  fellow-citizen,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
his  honest  zeal,  like  that  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  has  led  him 
into  a  mistake.1  That  able  statesman  and  virtuous  citizen,  like 
the  eloquent  advocate!  of  the  bill,  lias  considered  the  acte  now 
quoted  as  a  full  sanction  for  the  one  before  the  Committee. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  those  acts  had  better  be  repealed 
tli  an  give  a  sanction  to  the  enacting  of  a  law  which  goes  to  the 
establishment  of  bounties  or  drawbacks,  or  by  whatever  other 
name  they  are  called,  which  may  be  used  to  the  partial  encourage- 
ment of  any  branch  of  trade  or  employment  whatsoever."  .   .   . 

The  question  on  striking  out  the  first  section  was  negatived 
—  32  to  26. 

Amendment  and  Passage  of  the  Hill.  On  a  motion  to 
strike  out  the  words  M  bounty  now  allowed,"  and  insert  allow* 
once  now  made  —  Mr.  Giles  observed,  "  that  he  conceived  the 
vote  of  yesterday  was  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  grant- 
ing Governmental  aid  to  the  fisheries ;  the  inquiry  to-day  will 
be  on  what  terms  this  aid  sliall  be  granted  ?  .  .  ,  When  he 
1  Mr.  Jefferion,  Secretary  of  State,  Report  on  the  FUheries. 
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first  mentioned  his  doubts  respecting  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
it  was  with  diffidence,  and  those  doubts  in  some  measure  arose 
from  Jin  idea  that  the  bill  contained  a  direct  bounty  upon  oocu- 
m  ;  upon  a  more  minute  examination,  he  thought  the  term 
'bounty'   linn  ly  introduced  into  the  bill,  and  that  the 

object  of  it  could  be  answered  without  the  use  of  terms  which 
might  hereafter  lie  deemed  to  contain  :i  division  upon  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  the  Constitutional  right  to  grant  bounties ;  it 
was  to  avoid  anything  which  might  wear  the  apjxaranre  of  such 
a  decision,  that  induced  him  to  make  the  present  motion.'*  .  .  . 

lie  would  remark  further,  that  "  bounties  in  all  countries, 
and  at  all  times,  have  been  the  effect  of  favoritism  —  in  fact, 
they  are  uothing  more  than  Governmental  the/Is  committed 
upon  the  rights  of  one  part  of  the  community,  and  an  unmerited 
rninental  iituiiijl'iiirf  to  the  other.  In  this  country,  and 
under  tlii-i  Government,  they  present  an  aspect  jnctdiurly 
dreadful  and  tlifomuJ." 

The  bill  was  accordingly  amended.     Next  day  the  bill  and 
amendments  were  passed  —  yeas  38,  nays  21 — Mr.  Madison 
Voting  a\e,  U  1 1 u-  ; i •. - 1  li;ul   been  made  acceptable  in  a  i 
tional  point  of  view — no  bounty  in  it. 

ContiNU'iiice  of  the  Fislnn/  A<t.  April  12,  1800,  an  Act 
was  approved  continuing  in  force  the  Act  of  1792  for  ten  years. 
Section  2  provided,  "  that  the  said  allowances  shall  not  be 
understood  to  be  continued  for  a  longer  time  than  the  rorre- 
spmulrut  diiti.i.s,  respectively  ■,  for  which  the  said  additional  allow* 
ances  were  granted,  shall  be  payable."  By  several  acts  after 
1792,  the  salt  duty  had  Wen  raised,  and  the  "allowance''  in- 
ei.MM'd  ]n.>]M.i  timiably.  In  3U£pOltillg  tin-  Mil  <>f  L800,  Mi. 
Sewell  said,  "this  law  was  meant  to  operate  as  a  bounty,'' 
though  he  M  did  not  think  the  amount  paid  was  equal  to  the 
duty  on  the  salt."  Mr.  Mason  opposed  the  bill,  saying  that 
exported  beef,  pork,  and  other  salt  provisions  were  entitled  to 
same  consideration.  Mr.  Smith  informed  the  House  that,  "at 
the  first  passage  of  this  bill,  it  was  considered  as  a  drawback 
on  the  salt  used,  and  in  tliat  view,  the  same  benefit  was  extended 
(•i  nil  of  In  r  sn/tid  tirticlr.'i  of  f-J"j)Orf ." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  fisheries 
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was  well  known.  He  caused  Congress  to  appoint  a  special  Com- 
mittee, soon  after  becoming  President,  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Huger,  of  Va.,  reported  November,  1803,  citing  the 
different  acts  that  had  been  passed,  and  closing  with  a  recom- 
mendation on  three  points :  No  duty  of  tonnage  to  be  charged 
to  whalers  and  Ushers ;  no  hospital  charges  to  fishermen ;  the 
owners  of  fishing  vessels  wrecked  or  lost  to  receive  the  "  allow- 
ance "  an  if  voyages  had  been  successful. 

The  main  point  of  the  report,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the 
(iovrnmicnt  h:ul  never  dime  anything  for  (lit-  fishing  interest, 
but  to  pay,  or  commute  drawbacks  of  the  duties  previously  paid 
on  the  salt  used  in  curing  the  fish  exported.  Considering,  how- 
ever, that  England  and  France  paid  actual  and  direct  bounties 
to  fishermen,  it  ia  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  citizens  fell 
into  a  habit  of  miscalling  the  salt  drawback  or  allowance  a 
14  bounty."  This  misuse  of  terms  has  led  to  a  common  error 
that  our  Government  may  put  any  interest  under  bounty.  Even 
Congress  made  this  mistake  a  few  years  ago  in  passing  an  act 
to  pay  a  bounty  on  sugar  production  —  a  plain  <lisrcgard  of 
the  Constitution.  The  several  States  may  pay  bounties,  and 
they  do  in  different  cases.  But  this  power  they  may  exercise, 
because  they  did  not  give  it  up  to  the  National  Government. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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A  Scheme  without  an  Estimate.  When  it  occurred  to  cer- 
tain shipping  people  to  induce  the  administration  to  disregard 
the  platform  and  utterances  of  the  Presidential  candidate  of 
1896,  and  to  substitute  nub/tidy  for  "discriminating  duties," 
they  progressed  well  until  the  principle  of  their  bill  was  chal- 
lenged, and  the  pertinent  questions  propounded  —  is  it  a  spe- 
cific? How  much  will  it  cost?  No  reliable  estimates  were 
produced,  but  they  claimed  that  we  should  subsidize,  because 
other  nations  did.  Compelled  bo  rmisukr  lhat  appropriation 
meaiiB  taxation  ;  that  the  objects  calling  for  money  are  many 
and  insistent ;  that  limitations  must  rule  governmental  ex}»endi- 
tures ;  that  only  a  moderate  sum  could  be  afforded  annually,  as 
an  "aid*'  to  shipping,  the  friends  of  subsidy  consented  to  the 
limitation  of  expenditure,  neglecting  the  fact  that  limiting  the 
money  must  limit  the  tonnage. 

Calculation  of  Cost.  "When  it  was  shown  that,  for  the  year 
1900,  "  compensation  "  to  the  entire  fleet  in  our  foreign  trade, 
if,  being  American,  it  were  qualified  for  "  aid,"  would  be 
$40,000,000,  Senators  were  astounded.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mitter drew  a  line  at  $9,000,000  for  the  total  of  payments  in 
any  year.  If  larger  amounts  were  earned,  the  $9,000,000  must 
he  "  prorated."  This,  it  was  thought,  would  obviate  objections 
on  the  ground  of  high  coat,  prodigal  waste,  and  impracticability 
of  subsidy  for  an  adequate  marine.  They  thought  to  get  the 
marine  and  to  save  their  money,  too.  Tliis  was  well  devised, 
especially  as  nothing  need  be  stated  as  to  the  size  of  the  marine 
which  tliey  would  thus  obtain.  For,  if  their  premises  were 
frur,  and  the  "  compensation  "  demanded  rested  on  fact,  v&fl 
essential,  and  must  be  realized,  proratiny  $9,000,000  could  not 
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but  afford  utterly  inedequate  "  aid  "  to  the  creation  of  an  ade- 
quate marine,  betraying  that  this  was  not  the  real  object  of  the 
measure.  Not  much  shipping  power  could  develop  out  of  a 
subsidy  system  that  failed  to  subsidize  to  the  extent  actually 
requisite. 

The  foregoing  table-  shows  that  the  subsidy,  at  full  rates, 
would  have  amounted  to  $29,957,022  for  1901,  in  case  70  per 
cent,  of  the  marine  in  our  trade  were  American.  The  $9,000,- 
000  a  year,  prorated,  would  afford  but  30  per  cent,  of  this  sum. 
Manifestly,  the  full  rates  were  excessive,  or  the  prorating 
meagre  and  trifling. 

Basis  of  the  u  Hanna- Payne  "  Bill.  It  is  contended  that 
American  ships  cost  more  to  build  and  to  sail  than  foreign 
vessels ;  and  that  foreign  nations  have  thrown  around  their 
shipping  such  protections  as  make  it  impossible  to  build  and 
run  American  ships  in  open  competition.  It  is  further  alleged 
that  these  difficulties  and  disabilities  are  such,  that  "  compen- 
sation "  in  money  from  the  Government  would  remove  or  sur- 
mouut  them  all  with  ease.  Were  this  plea  good,  every  industry 
in  our  country  might  claim  the  same  consideration.  Proceed- 
ing on  the  theory  of  its  goodness,  the  ■  Hanna-Payne  "  bill 
provided  that  the  "compensation  "  should  be  payable  as  follows: 
(1)  upon  gross  tonnage  ;  (2)  for  mileage  sailed  both  outward 
and  homeward  bound;  (3)  to  all  vessels  "engaged  in  trade  " 
between  our  own  and  foreign  countries;  (4)  according  to  *| 
the  rate  per  ton  to  certain  vessels,  with  ability  to  speed  above 
14  knots,  was  increased  proportionably,  depending  on  a  tii.il 
test  at  sea  to  establish  a  record.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
deducted  or  withheld  for  voyages  in  ballast,  or  with  partial 

■  •  i! v.o,...      The    total    bOBMgV    UJMMI  wlm-h   ft ffHBPftflMtifltl *'  Tf 

payable  was,  in  fact,  that  of  entrances  and  clearances  added 
together.  It,  was  elairm  d  that  the  terms  were  "  as  low  asj'ctts- 
iblr,  if' success  mir/ftt  In  huprtl J'rjr."  Practically,  all  American 
foreign  trade  shipping  would  have  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  law. 

Hate  of  Compensation  and  its  Annual  Amount  Sailing 
vessels,  and  steamers  of  less  trial  speed  than  14  knots,  were  to 
be  compensated  at  the  lowest  rate,  namely,  "  one  and  one  half 
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cents  per  gross  ton  for  each  one  hundred  miles  for  the  first  one 
thousand  tire  hundred  miles  sailed  both  outward  and  homeward 
bound,  and  one  cent  per  gross  ton  for  each  one  hundred  miles 
over  one  thousand  five  hundred  miles  sailed  both  outward  and 
homeward  bound."  Additional  rates  were  payable  to  steamers 
of  certain  siy.es  fatter  than  14  knots.  The  table  (15,)  assumes 
that  the  average  vessel  would  command  the  rate  due  to  a  speed 
of  14  to  15  knots.  It  also  assumes  that  tin-  average  voyage  in 
our  foreign  bride  is  about  8756  miles.  For  the  average  ship 
hailing    this   distance,    the    •*  compensation "    would    amount    to 

h,-i. <">•.!  i'1-iii-  pet  ton.  I'Yom  Um  foreign  trade  vend  movement 
of  1898,  seaports  only,  it  was  computed  that  in  15)00  the  inward 
and  outward  movements  would  be  48,751,333  tons,  which 
proved  to  be  a  close  approximation.  The  table  was  based  on 
these  estimates,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  average  increase  of 
our  commerce  and  carrying  trade  ia  not  less  than  6^  per  cent, 
annually. 

If  the  entire  marine  in  our  foreign  trade  were  American,  the 
cost  of  "compensation"  for  1900,  calculating  48,751,333  tons 
at  82.02  cents  per  ton,  would  be  $40,278,851.  If  the  Ameri- 
can share  of  vessel  movement  should  be  8  percent.,  the  govern- 
in. nt.  expenditure  would  be  $3,222,268.  This  is  a  trifling  sum 
to  begin  with,  but  the  table  shows  where  the  figures  would  end. 
Starting  at  8  per  cent.  American  tonnage,  it.  might  have  been 
12.}   per  cent,  in   1901 ;  20  per  cent,  in  1902  ;  30  per  cent,  in 

1903  ;  and  so  on,  attaining  to  80  per  cent,  in  1908.  If  this 
gain  eventuated,  then  the  sum  expended  to  that  time  would 
have  amounted  to  $200,689,344;  if  80  per  cent,  of  vessel 
movement  continued  to  be  American  until  1929,  inclusive,  the 
expenditure  for  the  period  1900-1929  would  have  amounted  to 
$1,680,918,485;  and  for  the  century,  :tt  the  same  rate,  the  sum 
would  reach  thirtxn  and  a  gwtFtOT  billions.  If  a  maximum  of 
50  per  cent,  should  Iks  reached  in  1905  and  be  maintained,  the 
total  expenditure  for  the  period  1900-1929  would  amount  to 
$1,090,608,719,  and  for  the  century  to  more  than  tight  and  n 
quarto?  billions.     A  maximum  of  only  20  per  cent,  reached  in 

1904  and  maintained  would  make  the  cost  for  the  period  1900- 
1929,  $449,241,776,  and  for  the  century  nearly  three  and  a 
third  billions. 
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A  Temporl:.in<i  Polity  Hurtful.  The  term  of  the  bill  was 
fixed  at  twenty  i/farn,  no  contracts  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  after  ten  years.  After  the  term  of  a  shiji  under 
compensation  expired,  she  must  then  complete  her  lifetime 
without  "aid."  Needless  to  say,  if,  by  the  premises,  she  must 
have  "aid"  one  year,  she  must  have  it  anothmx  The  act  and 
the  policy  must  bo  renewed  from  time  to  time,  or  the  vessels  of 
our  marine  would  again  become  handicapped,  the  carrying  bade 
decline,  and  our  shipping  disappear.  If  this  be  not  the  case, 
then  the  cost  of  vessels  and  the  expense  of  running  them  will 
have  been  equalized  the  world  over.  Will  this  ever  happen? 
It  is  said,  M  We  need  to  aid  our  steamers  for  a  time  until  they 
can  bo  established  <>n  :t  linn  and  enduring  basis."  May  it  not 
be  a  mistake  bO  fix  this  •*  time"  at  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  u  hun- 
dred years  Inure?  We  are  not  without  experience  in  main- 
taining :i  marine  without  the  protection  which  developed  it  :  or 
in  the  difficulty  of  continuing  subsidized  steamer  lines  after  the 
subsidies  which  supported  them  have  been  taken  away.  France 
:nii I  Italy  have  found  themselves  obliged  to  continue  their  tnuinty 
systems,  and  nothing  in  the  history  of  shipping  holds  out  a  hope 
that  removed  protection  of  any  kind  will  serve  to  maintain  what 
protection  may  have  built  up.  In  every  instance  where  ■hip 
protection  has  been  removed  permanently,  there  have  followed 
failure  and  ruin.  Our  navigation  has  died  out  for  want  of 
essential  conditions  of  life  and  growth.  If  government  money 
shall  hereafter  supply  these  conditions,  life  and  growth  can  be 
assured  for  thr  time  only  that  such  conditions  last.  This  i 
order  of  nature  and  the  teaching  of  all  experience. 

The  provisions  for  discontinuing  treasury  support  —  limiting 
contracts  to  ten  years  and  "  eonipensat ion  "  to  twenty  —  arising 
from  economic  misgivings,  from  the  need  of  easing  the  bill  for 
passage,  or  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  a  COVM  of  subsidy  will 
fit  shipping  for  success  without  it  —  stamped  the  "  Uanna- 
Payne"  bill  as  inexpedient  and  illusive.  By  its  very  previsions 
it  was  acknowledged  that  the  cost  is  the  limit  of  improvement 
and  of  restoration.  A  farmer  cannot  increase  his  crop  and  save 
his  manure  at  the  same  time.  This  bill  was  finally  rejected. 
A  "  Frye  "  bill,  so-called,  took  its  place. 
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Chi./  Faturc  of  the  "  Frye"  Bill.  In  many  points,  the 
•'  Kryo  "  bill  (1)  was  like  its  predecessor,  tin-  chief  feature 
being  the  limitation  of  expenditure  to  $9,000,000  annually ; 
and  that  claims  aggregating  more  Here  to  be  "prorated?* 
ilv.  snrli  i  n.-strir.tion  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  growth  of  the  marine,  but  as  a  preventive  against  Trea- 
sury bankruptcy.  We  could  afford,  j>erliaps.  to  payout  $9,000,- 
000  a  year  forever,  whether  it  did  any  good  or  not;  but  a 
restriction  on  our  own  recuperating  powers  of  trade  is  ridiculous. 
Cutting  the  compensation  down,  and  paring  the  proviso,  m.-. 
otherwise,  however,  failed  to  fit  the  ''Frye"  bill  for  passage. 
Congress  adjourned,  and  it  was  lost.  Senator  Frye  abandoned 
it.  and  December  9,  1901,  he  introduced  a  second  and  different 
"Frye"  bill,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  with  material  amend- 
ments.  This  latest  measure  is  on  the  subsidy  plan  with  the 
nine  mUHoH  limitation  omitted.  (It  was  agreed  to  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  but  disagreed  to  in  the  Senate.) 

Provisions  of  the  Second  or  Pending  Fri/r  /Jill.  This  bill 
is  in  four  parts:  "Title  I.  Ocean  Mail  Steamships?  Title  II. 
General  Subsidy;  Title  III.  Deep-flea  Fisheries;  Title  IV. 
General  Provisions."  The  first  part  authorizes  ocean  mail  sub- 
sidy and  professes  to  amend  the  act  of  1891.  The  Postmaster- 
General  is  directed  to  make  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails 
until  July  1,  1910,  for  terms  of  five  to  fifteen  years  between 
the  United  States  and  such  foreign  ports  as  will  best  serve  com- 
mercial interests.  All  contracts  to  be  made  with  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder  and  to  expire  in  1920.  The  ships  carrying 
the  mails  are  to  bo  classified  according  to  tonnage  and  speed 
and  paid  from  1  .">  cents  to  2.7  cents  per  <;ross  ton  for  each  100 
miles  on  the  outward  trip,  and  are  to  he  suitable  for  conversion 
and  use  as  cruisers  in  case  of  war.  A  small  proportion  of  their 
news  are  to  be  American,  but  they  may  carry  Asia!  i< •-..  \s  our 
citizens  will  not  work,  mess,  and  sleep  with  such  people,  the 
law  is  likely  to  be  constantly  violated,  especially  in  Pacific  trade. 
The  ships  are  also  to  carry  one  apprentice  to  seamanship  or 
engineering  for  each  thousand  tons  register.  The  expend]* 
ture  is  limited  to  $6,000,000  annually,  until  July  1,  1907,  and 
afterward  to  $8,000,000.  Congress  may  amend  or  repeal  the 
bill  without  impairing  contracts  under  it. 
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//.  The  Gmrml  Subsidy.  Vessels  under  this  title  are  nn- 
'  ployed  in  the  Philippine  I  slands  or  foreign  carrying  trade,  though 
'they  must  caiTy  mails  free  if  required.  They  are  not  restricted 
to  class,  or  limited  to  time,  for  the  receipt  of  snbsidy,  hut  must 
be  of  over  1000  tons  gross,  and  of  not  less  than  8-knot  sjm-.i1 
under  steam.  All  vessels  as  above,  built  during  the  first  live 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  bill,  are  to  be  paid  11  cents  per 
gross  ton  for  each  100  miles  sailed  outward  and  homeward  for 
the  term  of  five  years  and  afterward  1  cent  per  ton.  Vessels 
now  existing  as  above  to  Ik-  paid  1  cent  per  gross  ton  for  each 
100  miles  sailed.  The  voyage  must  be  over  150  miles  from 
port,  the  crew  at  least  ono  fourth  Americans,  and  carry  one 
apprentice  for  each  1000  tons.  An  amendment,  that  a  vessel 
carry  a  cargo  of  50  per  cent,  of  her  capacity  was  defeated.1  All 
vessels  under  this  title,  having  received  subsidy,  shall  not  be 
sold  foreign,  without  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Foreign-built  vessels  are  not  eligible  for  subsidy,  nor  American 
vessels  while  used  in  the  domestic  trade. 

TIT.  TJie  Fixhiiuj  Subsidy,  Vessels  engaged  in  deejvsea 
fishing,  for  not  less  than  three  months  of  the  year,  are  to  he 
paid  $2  per  gross  ton  per  annum,  and  to  each  American  citizen 
of  the  crew  $1  per  month  while  so  employed.  One  third  of 
each  crew  must  be  citizens. 

Partiality  of  the  First  Fryc  Bill.  The  first  «  Frye  "  bill, 
like  the  Hanna-Payne,  provided  for  u  Free  Ships  "  to  the  extent 
that  American  capital  was  said  to  have  been  invested  in 
shipping  under  foreign  flags  ;  which  would  have  been  less  ob- 
jectionable, if  certain  bona  fide  American  vessels  had  not  been 
set  aside  to  make  room  for  foreign-built  and  partly  ulien-ov.  mi 
craft.  These  proper  American  vessels  were  those  in  certain 
short  voyages,  and  others  not  A  1  by  underwriter's  inspection. 
By  this  provision,  these  vessels  were  virtually  condemned  for 
employment  in  the  foreign  trade,  where,  in  Hpite  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's neglect,  they  had  managed  to  exist.  By  fair  estima- 
tion, only  about  40  per  cent,  of  our  small  present  marine  would 
have  had  recognition  at  the  treasury,  and  aboot  60  per  cent,  of 
it  would  have  been  disowned  for  "  rnmjH'nsution."  The  BUU 
1  The  recently  passed  French  law  requires  this. 
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to  start  with  under  the  bill  (1)  might  have  been  estimated  as 
follows :  — 

Of  American  steam,  tons 221,177 

Of  American  Kail,  tuns 150,000 

Of  foreign  steam,  tons 300,000 

Tonnage  of  compensated  marine 671,177 

Tonnage  of  rejected  raarino 500,000 

Size  of  Murine  that  might  have  been  realized.  Under  the 
"  Hanua-Pajme "  bill,  waiving  its  constitutionality,  the  only 
questions  were  the  sufficiency  of  the  M  compensation  "  per  ton 
per  mile,  and  the  practical  power  of  subsidy  to  upbuild  and 
Bupport  an  American  marine.  Under  the  Frye  bill  <  1 )  with 
the  prorating  provision,  the  problem  was  the  degree  of  i/ixntfi- 
ciency  of  compensation  and  the  lack  of  power  as  prorating 
increased.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  subsidy  fell  off,  active 
employment,  or  rates  of  freight,  must  increase,  or  else  failure 
and  ruin  would  follow.  The  size  of  a  marine  for  /W/  compen- 
sation would  have  been  only  671,177  tons.  A  marine  of  this 
size  is  but  a  pigmy  to  the  giant  needed.  The  demands  of  our 
commerce,  increasing  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  annually,  are  now 
not  less  than  4,200,000  of  net,  or  6,000,000  of  gross  tons. 
Four  to  five  millions  of  all  the  shipping  required  should  1*> 
American.  Ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  oeut.  of  a  marine  will 
not  satisfy  the  country. 

A  Paradoxical  Argument.  It  was  claimed,  however,  that 
prorating  the  "  nine  millions "  wonld  add  to  the  size  of  the 
marine  beyond  the  tonnage  which  this  sum  would  pay  in  full. 
How  could  this  be  possible  to  any  extent,  if  the  premises  were 
true,  that  u  we  cannot  increase  our  marine  without  the  compen- 
sation fixed  as  the  basis  of  aid?"  Tt  was  stoutly  asserted  that 
Hh&AM  rntr  of  p.iy  provided  in  the  bill  was  ulmolutely  ncce-8- 
itary  to  even  up  conditions  for  fair  competition  with  foreign 
vessels.  If  the  rate  be  correct,  how  could  it  have  been  held  out 
that  limiting  the  "compensation"  would  work  otherwise  than 
to  subvert  the  whole  scheme?  When  the  marine  had  grown  to 
exceed  the  tonnage  of  (571,177  tons,  or  thereabouts,  prorating 
would  begin,  and  the  rate  per  ton  decrease,  as  follows :  — 
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I'ot  Ton. 


1,500,000 


$13.41 

USB 

10.12 

9.00 

6.00 


Fw  'l.i. 


(HJ)  Proportionatk  Division  of  Nink.  Mii.ijon  Douuabs. 

Bin  of  Marine. 
Ton*. 

671,177 

800,000 

900,000 

1,000.000 


BUe  of  JUrluo. 
Tan*. 

•J,000,000 

3.000.000 

4,000,000 
5,000,000 
6,000,000 


Practical  Effect  of  Prorating.  But  there  is  another  view. 
The  conditions  presupposed  in  calculating  the  foregoing  table 
would  not  have  stood  beyond  the  first  year,  because  foreign- 
limit  ftteamen  would  not  have  been  admitted  after  that  time, 
and  all  the  increase  of  steam  or  sail  would  have  been  Ameri- 
can-built. In  eonsequence,  (he  average,  rate  of  ••  compensation  " 
to  the  fleet  would  have  increased  from  year  to  year.  After  ten 
years'  timo  few  foreign  vessels  would  have  remained,  awl  th> 
average  rate  of  compensation  might  have  been  #18  to  #20  in- 
stead of  #13.41  per  ton  —  in  which  case  the  nine-  million*  would 
fully  "  compensate  "  but  450,000  to  500,000  tons  of  marine. 
By  the  end  of  ten  years'  time  our  conimerec  mi-ht  call  for 
10,000.000  tons  gross  of  shipping;  at  least  7.000,000  of  these 
should  be  our  own.  In  such  case  the  "  compensation  "  would 
be  only  $1.28  per  ton,  or  six  or  seven  per  cent,  of  full  pay.  It 
is  sufficient  to  add  that  no  one  believed  in  proration  by  the 
time  the  bill  was  dropped  by  its  sponsors.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  cost  annually,  for  different  sizes  of  marines,  were 
subsidy  expenditure  unlimited,  the  average  rate  per  ton  being 
ten  dollars — far  below  the  mark  of  any  subsidy  proposition 
yet  made.  The  merits  of  the  pending  Frye  bill  (2)  may  be 
tested  by  these  figures,  which  are  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
measure  on  the  ground  of  cost  alone. 

(17)  Cost  op  Marines  of  Different  Sizes. 


Six*  of  Marine.   Ton*.     *«mi*i  Ripenditium 


8iia  of  M*rin*.   Ton*.     Anon*)  ExpaodlUma. 


600,000 

$5,000,000 

6,000.000 

60.000,000 

1,000,000 

10,000.000 

7,000,000 

70.000.000 

2,000,000 

20,000,000 

8,000,000 

80.000,000 

3,000,000 

30,000,000  » 

9,000,000 

90,000,000 

4,000,000 

40,000,000 

10,000,000 

100,000,000 

5,000,000 

50,000,000 

11,000,000 

110,000,000 

Thk  Iibmi  Uw  rnscb  limit  of  KSftW.QOQ. 
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It  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  ground  of  Treasury  "aid,"" 
as  a  basis  of  a  shipping  policy,  is  singularly  inexpedient  for  the 
[Jolted  States.  The  little  countries  of  Europe  may  find  a  sub- 
sidy system  sufficient  for  their  needs,  but  our  commerce  is  too 
in  volume,  and  its  need  for  carriage  too  great  for  a  sub- 
sidy system.  The  only  business-like  principle  is  the  regulation 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  so  as  to  secure  jn<t\  roMM ,/'•-/•  employ- 
ment for  American  vessels.  Foreign  competition  must  be  di- 
minished. It  is  on  this  principle  that  our  manufactures  have. 
been  developed.  Besides  being  unconstitutional,  the  subsidy 
principle  is  un-American  from  every  point  of  view.  Nowhere 
has  it  ever  gained  the  approbation  of  our  people. 

Sophistries  of  Subsidy.     Let  us  consider  the  utter  worth- 

laSSDi  .h  of  the  -idi-iilj,  plea,  Kirst,  thai  AjBetiOBI  fQBBQk  cost 
more  to  build  than  foreign,  especially  British.  Second,  that 
they  cost  more  to  man  and  victual.  Third,  that  ftbejf  have  to 
compete  with  foreign  vessels,  not  only  under  these  conditions, 
but  also  to  meet  the  subsidies  and  Itounties  of  the  different 
nations.  Asked  why  not  call  upon  the  government  for  protec- 
tion to  meet  protection?  the  subsidy  advocate  replies,  "It  is 
not  necessary  j  we  only  want  a  little  Treasury  'aid  ;'  that  would 
be  l  the  line  of  least  resistance '  —  no  nation  could  be  offended 
if  the  government  collected  taxes  and  paid  bounty  or  *  com]*  li- 
gation.' If  any  nation  objected,  it  would  probably  be  Great 
Britain  ;  but  rather  than  have  any  hard  feelings  with  her,  our 
government  might  better  pay  any  amount  of  subsidy,  or  give 
up  all  desire  for  shipping  jwwer.  After  all,  there  is  nothing 
ao  grand  on  the  ocean  as  the  British  flag  I  " 

Cost  of  Ships.  As  for  our  vessels  costing  more  to  build  than 
foreign,  those  of  metal  are  meant.  These  are,  or  may  be,  lettw 
built,  more  rlurufiir,  and  worth  more.  Our  wooden  vessels  an 
cheaper  than  foreign  metal.  The  matter  of  quality  and  cost  of 
vessels,  metal  and  wood,  home  and  foreign-built,  is  thoroughly 
examined  in  the  author's  work, '*  American  Marine."'  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  difference  in  cost,  in  general,  between 
American  and  foreign-built  ships  is  fully  offset  by  better  mate- 
rials and  workmanship,  and  longer  service  time.  With  the 
speculative  economist  one  ship  is  the  equal  of  another,  a  ton  of 
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one  ship  must  cost  no  more  than  a  ton  of  another  ship,  or  the 
one  will  be  unprofitable  compared  with  tin-  other.  These  notions 
iy  unacquaintance  with  fact9.  They  are  unscientific.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  the  oonitructi  ve  arts  that  costly  materials  and 
highly  paid  labor  must  be  the  more  perfectly  wrought.  The 
:•:/•  period  will  thus  he  extended.  Costly  ships  may  always 
be  built  to  outlast  the  cheaper.  Here  is  a  practical  view:  An 
American  metal  ship  costs  twenty  per  cent.,  let  us  suppose, 
more  than  a  foreign  ship.  The  latter  will  pay  for  bQMftH  in  •> 
years;  the  former  will  require  G  years.  The  latter  may  have  a 
profit-earning  period  of  15  years;  the  former  only  n.-cl-  mi  h 
period  for  16  years  to  be  as  cheap  as  th»-  latter,  but,  if  properly 
built,  she  may  have  20  years  for  earning  profit  after  clearing 
her  cost,  and  therefore  be  worth  one  third  more  price  than  the 
foreign-built  craft.  If  this  latter  cost  $100,000,  and  the  Ameri- 
can ship  cost  $120,000,  then  each  profit  year  after  paid  for  cost, 
for  the  foreign-built,  $GGGG  ;  and  for  the  American  built,  but 
#0000. 

Of  our  wooden  sailing  vessels,  which  we  build  for  equal  or 
less  cost  than  foreign  metal,  of  at  least  equal  service  time,  no- 
thing is  said  by  subsidy  advocates.  They  will  enter  the  foreign 
trade  and  draw  subsidy  while  running  in  it,  though  for  them 
the  eott  argument  does  not  exist. 

New  vessels,  worth  par  of  cost,  and  vessels  ten  years  old, 
worth  but  two  thirds  of  cost,  if  of  standard  class,  carry  freights 
at  equal  rates  and  would  draw  equal  subsidy.  This  should 
show  any  reasonable  man  that  the  cost  or  value  of  a  ship 
practically  cuts  no  figure  in  competition,  unless  there  be  insur- 
ance discrimination,  the  economists  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

1  True  Course  exemplified.  In  Bath,  Me.,  is  the  oldest 
and  largest  sailing  ship  firm  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  of  the 
United  States,  that  of  Sewall  &  Co.  They  have  built  in  their 
own  yard  for  more  than  a  generation  every  ship  that  they  have 
owned.  This  course  has  not  been  taken  for  amusement,  but 
because,  durability  considered,  a  home-built  ship  is  really  ch> 
and  better  than  a  foreign-built  ship.  The  Se  walls  build  for 
their  own  use  mostly,  and  metal  ships  as  well  as  wood.     Thai 
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have  never  gone  into  the  foreign  market  to  buy  ships,  nor  have 
they  ever  run  ships  under  a  foreign  flag.  Their  fleet  is  large, 
and  their  house  is  rich. 

From  1840  to  1870,  Win.  H.  Webb,  of  New  York,  built  and 
owned  many  ships  and  steamers  —  all  of  wood.  At  one  time 
he  was  the  largest  owner  of  tonnage  in  New  York.  At  any 
time  he  could  have  bought  his  vessels  from  the  shipbuilders  of 
HttM  for  ten  to  fifteen  Del1  cent,  less  money  than  it  0001  him 
to  build  them  in  his  own  yard,  but  those  were  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter, exn-lling,  as  they  did,  in  durability.  Wo  have  seen  one 
of  his  ships  earrying  an  A2  class  at  45  years  of  age.  By  his 
course  iu  building  and  owning,  Wm.  II.  Webb  acquired  a 
fortune. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  how  is  it  possible  to  set  up  a  moral 
claim — legal  there  is  none  —  that  the  Government  should 
"compensate"  shipowners  for  the  higher  cost,  if  any,  of  Ameri- 
can than  foreign  ships?  Practical  men  know  well  that  the 
cheapest  ik&p  is  one  whose  owner  has  not,  or  cannot  find, 
employment  for  her,  and  the  dearest  one  to  buy  is  she  that  is 
well  employed  and  making  money  fast.  It  is  therefore  a  ques- 
tion of  employment,  and  not  of  first  cost,  that  it  is  essential  to 
consider  —  not  the  cost  of  the  factory,  but  a  market  for  the 
goods. 

Expense  of  Crews.  As  for  the  greater  cost  of  crews  and 
subsistence,  in  running  American  than  foreign  ships,  it  may  be 
granted  that,  per  man,  cause  exists  for  this  statement,  but 
Americans  are  worth  more  than  foreigners,  fetc<  i<irriedy 

and  this  item  is  often  exaggerated.  But  American  seamen  have 
always  had,  like  American  shipwrights,  higher  wages  and  better 
food  than  those  of  other  nations.  Better  wages  were  depended 
on  to  bring  better  men  to  the  service.  This,  in  turn,  cans.  <1 
superiority  at  sea  of  old-time  American  ships.  Greater  expense 
for  crews,  however,  constitutes  no  valid  reason  for  Governnuut 
compensation.  Such  result  cannot  follow  in  one  trade  more 
than  in  another,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  trade. 

Higher  wages  have  induced  inventions  of  all  sorts  to  be 
adopted  for  labor-saving  on  American  ships ;  while  improve- 
ments in  model,  in  construction,  in  rig  and  sails,  iu  machinery, 
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■Il  means  for  handling  ship,  in  loading  and  discharging,  have 

the  order  of  the  day.      Being  superior  tools  for  their  work, 

•ur  ships  could  well  afford,  when  they  had  employment,  to  pay 

he    higher   wage    demanded.       Outsailing    tin:    ships    of    other 

nitions,  and  making  shorter  voyages  with  fewer  men,  we  led  the 

.world  in  safe  and  speedy  navigation  —  until  our  change  of  policy 

ilost  to  our  shipping  the  preference  for  its  employment,  which 

was  established  by  our  navigation  laws.    That  loss  would  not  he 

made  good,  if  American  seamen  could  work  for  nothing  and 

supply  their  own  subsistence. 

Next  to  American  seamen,  the  British  have  had  the  higher 
pay.  NatioM  paying  less  have  not  taken  airay  their  trade. 
In  tine,  the  nations  whose  seamen  have  been  half  paid  and  poorly 
fed,  and  whose  shipping,  much  of  it,  is  now  under  bounty,  are 
not  the  nations  whose  ships  throng  the  jwrts  of  the  world,  or 
ever  did.  If  it  were  constitutional  for  the  government  to  con- 
tribute any  part  of  the  expense  for  the  crews  of  our  ships*  them 
would  be  no  wisdom  in  exercising  the  power. 

In  short,  the  economic  argument  is  illusive  —  sound  in  ap- 
pearance only.  We  hear  nothing  of  it  in  the  protected  domes- 
tic. Nor  do  we  hear  it  from  the  advocates  of  proper  ship 
encouragement  —  the  regulation  of  our  commerce.  They  demand 
the  right  of  American  shipping  to  employment  in  American 
commerce,  as  the  Constitution  contemplates.  The  argument 
which  they  insist  upon  is  justice  to  our  own  people  and  to  OUT 
own  national  interest.  What  is  necessary  to  consider  are  the 
equities  of  intercourse,  not  the  subtleties  of  economics.  Our 
rights  and  interests  must  be  studied  and  secured,  be  the  Offlfc 
ditions  of  competition  wliat  they  may. 

General  Subsidy  Arijnments.  In  advocating  the  postal  bill, 
July  3,  1890,  Senator  Frye  illustrated  what  may  be  called  the 
st.n-k  subsidy  argument  by  a  comparison  between  a  Spanish 
steamer  and  an  American.     Said  he :  — 

••  Now,  I  will   illustrate  our   position  on   this  o  "lift 

by  taking  one  ship  of  our  line  between  New  York  and  Brazil, 
the  •  Alii  '.'85  gross  tons,  and  a  Spanish  ship,  her  exact 

counterpart : "  — 


It«aM  of  Conparitco. 

Steamship  Alliance  oust  .     .     . 

Spanish,  exactly  similar  .     .     . 

Difference  in  coot  in  favor   .     . 

Eijual  in  interest  per  month 

Cost  of  crew,  wages  per  month 

Cost  of  crew,  footl  per  month    , 
i     service,    Brazilian    Govern- 
ment :     Distance,  11,190  miles 
tim*  two  months,  34750,  or  per 
mouth .     . 

Mail  service,  Spanish  Govern- 
ment :  Distance,  10/230  miles, 
at  10.18  poscdas  (or  81.99)  per 
mile,  amounting  to  820,307.50  > 
difference  of  mileage  compared 
with  Brazilian  steamers,  1900 
mile*,  at  31.99,  32.507.10;  total, 
11,100  miles,  at  822.80S.00  per 
month 

Ship  chandlery 

Coal  about  equal 

Kngino-room  stores,  oil,  waste,  etc. 

Insurance,  5J-  per  cent,  per  month 

Wear  and  tear,  2^  per  oent.  per 

month 


Total  difference  per  month  iu  favor  of  Spanish  ship 
Total  diffuronco  per  annum  in  favor  of  Spanish  ship 

>  Difference  In  favor  of  American,  too. 


ll.4Ot.30 
450.00  >             500.00 

9.02WO 

2.-0.00               180.00 
1,073.00           1,505.00 

168.00 

790452             716.95 

79.66 

310,718  83 

Spanish  ship    .... 
Spanish  ship    .... 

310,698.93 
128, 

Looking  casually  at  this  table,  one  might  not  perceive  its 
faults.  A  statement  quite  fair  would  not  include  tin- 
si-rvioe  "  and  its  subsidy;  as  tho  comparison  set  up  is  on 
fihipft,  not  one  of  subsidies,  though  it  is  made  to  appear  that 
tlit!  American  steamer  needs  an  additional  subsidy  of  #10,748.95 
per  month  to  stand  on  equal  footing  with  the  Rponialt.  In- 
terest upon  the  cost  of  hull  should  be  excluded.  The  table 
assumes  that  interest  rates  in  Spain  and  the  United  States 
are  equal,  but  they  may  not  be.  A  ship  is  not  an  investment 
in  the  sense  that  the  purchase  money  is  put  out  at  interest.      A 
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ship  is  a  machine,  a  tool,  a  worker,  an  earner  of  money.  Net 
earnings  arc  profits  on  voyages,  not  interest  One  may  borrow 
money  with  which  to  buy  a  ship,  and  pay  interest  on  the  sum 
invested,  and  pay  principal  and  interest  from  net  earnings  ;  but 
-ifii'li  a  transaction  is  outside  of  the  business  of  the  ship  herself. 
She  is  a  quasi  person  :  she  may  make  debts  and  pay  them  ;  her 
accounts,  properly  kept,  show  only  her  cost  and  net  earnings 
applied  in  reimbursement,  until  a  discharge  from  debt  be  de- 
served ;  afterwards,  while  she  survives  and  earns,  her  net  earn- 
ings are  profits.  The  item  of  wear  and  tear  —  depreciation  — 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  table.  While  it  is  said  that  the 
American  steamer  cost  11.11  per  cent,  more  than  the  Spanish, 
it  does  not  follow  that  she  will  endure  no  longer,  and  be  navi- 
gated with  no  greater  skill.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
the  American  ship.  The  difference  in  depreciation  may  be  no- 
thing at  all,  or  may  be  against  the  Spaniard.  If  the  Spani&D 
lleamex  could  pay  for  herself  in  five  years'  time,  the  American 
would  require  five-  years,  sie  months,  find  tirrnty  day*.  Sin- 
would  have  to  last  less  than  a  year  longer  than  the  Spaniard 
to  be  fully  as  cheap.  The  u  Alliance,"  built  by  her  urinuluaJ 
owner,  was,  doubtless,  far  superior  to  any  ship  that  a  Spanish 
house  would  get  built  in  Britain. 

Leaving  out  the  criticised  items,  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  Spanish  ship  was  only  #1,448.80  per  month,  and  only 
417,385.00  per  year.  Even  this  is  too  high,  as  there  should  lie 
no  difference  iu  expenditure  of  engine-room  stores.  The  dif- 
ference in  expense  for  crews  was  only  $1,210.80  per  month, 
and  per  year  only  $14,529.00.  Under  tin-  pending  "  Frye  " 
lull,  the  subsidy  to  the  "  Alliance,"  at  120  per  ton,  would 
amount  to  $59,700  yearly,  or  to  ♦4,975  par  month,  much  less 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  ship,  Spanish  subsidies  Wing  very 
high,  but  in  six  years,  at  present  prices,  this  would  refund  her 
OOlfe. 

Seemingly  Impreitsive  Statements.  Senator  Frye  followed 
up  the  foregoing  table  with  some  deductions  not  fairly  deducti- 
ble from  it,  to  wit :  — 

(1)  ■  Ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  dollars 
and  ninety-five  cents  per  month  in  favor  of   Spanish  ship  en- 
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ables  same  to  carry  cargo  83  per  cent,  less  than  United  States 
ship  of  same  tonnage." 

Gamothig  the  tabic  (18),  a*  should  be  done)  die  advantage 
of  the  Spanish  steamer  is  3.7  per  cent.  DUta&d  of  33  per  g 
The  Senator  continues  :  — 

(2)  "  Nine  thousand  Ud  ninety-four  dollars  and  twelve 
cents  per  inuiiili  in  favor  of  French  ship  mahfal  vame  U>  carry 
cargo  31  per  cent,  less  than  United  States  ship  of  same  ton- 
nefie." 

With  tahle  corrected,  31  per  cent,  becomes  3.5  per  eent. 

(3)  "  Eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-thm-  dol- 
lars ami  thirteen  cents  per  month  in  favor  of  Italian  ship  en- 
..:.!.-  .same  to  .;iirv  BHgQ  29  per  cent.  U---  than  1'mted  States 
ship  of  same  tonnage." 

With  corrected  table,  29  per  cent,  becomes  3.28  per  cent. 

(4 )  "  Eight  thousand  and  twenty-four  dollars    and  twenty 
cents  per  month  in  favor  of  German  ship  enables  same  to  a 
cargo  27  per  cent,  less  than  United  States  ship  of  same  ton- 
nage.- 

With  corrected  table,  27  per  cent,  becomes  3.05  per  cent. 

(5)  "Seven  thousand  one  bandied  ami  I  hirty-twu  dollars 
and  sixty-three  cents  per  month  in  favor  of  English  ship  run- 
bles  same  to  carry  cargo  24  per  cent,  less  than  United  States 
ship  of  same  tonnage." 

AVith  corrected  table.  '24  per  cent,  liecomes  2.7  per  cent. 

Senator  Frye  continued  :  — 

"These  figures  represent  fact*  not   I  and  show  that  if 

tin-  American  line  offers  to  take  cargoes  from  New  YorU  to  Rio 
(  Hi ay.il)  for  #7.50  per  ton,  the  Spanish  ship  can  offer,  for  the 
same  cargo  in  our  own  ports,  to  carry  at  $5.03,  and  l>e  on  tin- 
same  basis  as  the  American."    .    .    . 

But  from  his  own  premises  and  statements  the  Senator  admits 
that  the  English  ship  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  Spanish  of 
33  —  24  =  9  per  cent.,  and  that  while  the  latter  can  bid  $5.03 
per  ton,  the  English  ship  must  ask  $"5.70  ;  the  German  .ship. 
*5.48  ;  the  Italian,  $5.88  ;  and  the  French,  $5.18.  Spai 
ships  do  not  take  this  Rio  business  from  British,  German,  and 
French  ships. 
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Difference  in  Footing  no  Argument  for  Subsidy.  In  su- 
rer to  above  statements  it  is  a  *'  fact,  not  fancy,"  that  tin: 
world's  carrying  trade  —  our  own  included  —  is  not  done  by 
rli  8p  oiah  ship,  or  the  French,  or  the  Italian,  or  the  German, 
but  mainly  by  the  British,  though  she  has  not  the  ability,  ac- 
cording to  subsidy  premises,  to  do  it  chtOpett,  Theory  is  tint 
the  cheapest  carrier  has  a  cinch  upon  the  freight  market :  but 
practiiv  is  that  prrfm-nrn  si-oures  employment.  In  the  ease  of 
She  British  ship,  insurance  power  makes  tin-  pri-ference  ;  in  the 
case  of  the  American  ship,  our  only  recourse  for  pr-f Wi MftH  is 
to  regulations  of  our  commerce. 

Our  experience  in  competing  with  British  shipping  should  be 
worth  more  than  every  argument  for  subsidy  pretending  to 
show  that  cheapness  rules  navigation.  We  have  shown  that 
American  ships  in  the  California  trade,  offering  from  ten  to 
forty  jut  nut.  below  the  rates  of  British  ships,  have  been 
bortOP  out  of  bllBilW  by  them.  Tin-  rln-api-t  MBOBH  for 
many  years,  American  ships  have  found  that  competition  com- 
petes  DO  moii-  in  tlie  foreign  hade;  that  Pulit  ieal  Economy  is 
not  api'lirnl.le  to  tliis  business. 

Correction  of  Foreign  Trade.  As  for  subsidizing  our  ships 
in  trade  with  countries  having  no  shipping  of  their  own,  no 
statesman  would  consider  it  expedient.  In  the  trade  between 
two  nations,  only  these  are  concerned.  The  carriage  of  their 
runnnereo  belongs  to  them  alone.  If  we  want  our  .share  of  car- 
riage, we  should  provide  by  law  to  that  effect.  We  say  of  our 
■  limn  stie  trade,  that  we  want  it  all.  Our  word  in  the  law. 
W*  mtllltiptllJBI  our  coasting,  lake,  and  river  business.  A 
proper  regulation  of  our  commerce  would  certainly  give  us 
our  proper  share  of  carriage,  without  the  cost  of  a  cent  in  sub- 
sidy. If  we  are  so  weak  at  Washington  as  to  give  away  our 
sea  transportation  to  foreign  flags,  subsidized  as  they  may  be, 
should  Congress  tax  onr  people  to  get  it  back  again?  It  would 
seem  that  certain  steamship  people,  connected  with  the  railroad 
lines  of  the  country,  have  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  for  sub- 
sidy, but  to  provide  themselves  with  shipping  and  set  it  at  work 
to  extend  their  business  seaward. 

(hit Iri'd:  for  Incri'iising  our   Transport  at  ion.      It  will  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  "  Clyde  line  "  —  that  part  of  it  running  to 
foreign  ports  —  did  not  accept  the  subsidy  of  1891,  preferring 
to  run  without  the  restrictions  involved.  This  line  has  got  on 
fairly  will  without  the  "aid,"  that  other  lines  welcomed,  be- 
cause it  commanded  full  employment.  Also  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Co.  resigned  its  contract  under  the  subsidy  a<-t  ..( 
1891,  preferring  to  run  free,  as  it  could  command  employ- 
ment. 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  reports  «'  the  building  of 
ten  trans- Atlantic  steamers,"  which  he  thinks  u  rests  presuma- 
bly on  anticipated  legislation  by  Congress."  Surely,  it  is  not 
on  mere  anticipations,  now  more  than  thirty  years  old,  that 
wise  transportation  men  are  investing  their  money.  We  re- 
gard regulations  of  trade  as  more  likely  to  come  than  subsidy, 
but  any  business  that  will  furnish  constant  employment  — 
freight  both  ways  —  is  not  in  need  of  relief.  The  President  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad  is  having  built  two  monsters  of 
ships,  not  abroad,  but  at  home,  for  trans-Pacific  service.  Bo 
expects  to  control  their  employment,  which  is  better  than  a  sub- 
sidy act.  The  purchase  of  the  "  Leyland  line"*  (Briti.-.!))  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  says  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  "  is  consid- 
ered as  evidence  that  American  capital  is  willing  to  invest  in 
ocean  steamships."  In  the  few  cases  where  this  capital  can  con- 
trol employment,  there  is  nothing  to  discourage  it.  The  recent 
combinations  in  several  of  the  industries  favor  our  navigation 
in  respect  to  the  command  of  ship  employment. 

Threadbare  Story  of  Cheap  Foreign.  Ships.  It  appears 
from  a  published  letter  of  the  President  of  the  "  Atlantic  Trans- 
port Line,"  that  this  Company  is  getting  ships  built  both  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
in  cost  of  "  similar  ships  "  is  stated  by  him  to  be  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.  The  foreign  builders,  not  long  since,  were  purchasers 
of  American  ship  materials.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
dear  patronage  of  American  yards?  Is  it  not  tliat  our  trail 
construct  more  durable  vessels?  If  it  will  take  two  or  throe 
years  louger  for  tho  American  ship  to  reimburse  her  cost,  and  she 
will  list  for  service  three  to  five  yearR  longer  than  one  foreign- 
built,  the  difference  in  price  vanishes. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE   FttAMEUS  OP  TITC   CONSTITUTION   ON   REGULATING   OUR 

COMMERCE. 


Unanimity  of  Sentiment.     In  his   letter   transmitting;  the 

institution  to  the  Continental  Congress,  Septeml>er  17,  1787, 
reneral  Washington,  uho  hail  been    President  of   the  ' 
ion,  observed :  — 

»  The  fii«  ikIs  of  our  country  have  long-  aeon  and  desired  tliat 
le  power  of  making  war.  peace,  ami   treaties,  that   of  levying 
loney  and  rajulatinej  commerce,  and  the  corresponding  execu- 
tive and  judicial   authorities  should   be  fully  and    effectually 

»ted  in  the  general  Government  of  the  Union." 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Constitution  thus  declared 
to  be  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  iu  the 
interest  of  an  Aiiurirait  murine,  it  wuh  natural  that  in  tlve  Con- 
vention unanimity  of  sentiment  on  this  subject  should  prevail. 
Some  have  supposed  that  the  extreme  Southern  States,  havfajg 
but  a  scanty  shipping,  took  no  interest  in  provisions  for  a  mer- 
chant marine,  but  left  that  to  the  Middle  and  Kastern  States. 
But  there  is  no  warrant  for  this  belief.  One  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Delegates  from  that  section  was  Mr.  Charles  I'inrkney,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  offered  a  plan  for  a  Constitution.  In  this 
paper  the  second  of  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to  Congress, 
in  article  6,  read  thus :  — 

"  To  regulate  commerce  with  all  nations  and  among  the  sev- 
eral States.'' 

And  his  plan  provided,  also,  that  all  laws  regulating  com- 
merce "sludl  require  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present  in  each  house." 

In  the  plan  of  Constitution,  reported  to  the  Convention  by  a 
Committee  appointed  therefor,  August  6, 1787,  section  2  of  arti- 
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ele  7,  being  the  second  of  the  enumerated  powers  granted  to 
Congress,  provided  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  Status. 

Pmehwtft  Tieo-T/tinln  Proposition.    The  Delegates  from 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  desired  for  a  while  the  oontiuu- 
mrr  of  import*  of  African  lal>or,  and  they  argued  that  this 
necessary  to   induce   their  States  to  adopt  1  . -fitutiou. 

Tin-  Convention  finding  il  diffiooU  to  BgMfl  00  the  migration 
proposition,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  eleven. 
Mr.  Gouverueur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  "wished  the  whole 
subject  to  be  committed,  including  the  clause  relating  to  taxes 
on  exports  and  to  a  navigation  act."  Finally,  Mr.  Pinckney 
and  Mr.  Langdon  moved  to  commit  section  6,  as  to  a  naviga- 
tion act,  by  two  thirds  of  each  House.  On  this  question  only 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  voted  no.  The  Committee,  in  the 
order  of  States,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Langdon.  of  N.  H.,  King, 
Johnson,  Livingston,  Clymer,  Dickenson,  Martin,  Madison, 
Williamson,  C.  C.  Pinckuoy,  and  Baldwin,  of  Ga.  Livingston, 
of  N.  Y.,  was  chairman,  lie  reported  to  strike  out  so  month  of 
the  4th  section  as  was  referred  to  the  Committee  anil  in 
"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  l»e 
prohibited  by  the  Legislature  prior  to  the  year  a.  T>.  1800,  but 
a  tax  or  duty  may  bo  imposed  on  such  migration  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  the  average  of  the  duties  laid  on  imports." 

tl  The  5th  section  to  remain  as  in  the  Report." 

"The  Gth  to  tie  striatal  out." 

This  last  was  the  two-thirds  restriction. 

When  this  licport  was  taken  up.  General  Pinckney  moved 
to  strike  out  the  words,  *»  the  year  1800,"  and  insert  the  words, 
"  the  year  1808,"  as  tin-  time  limit  of  slave  importation. 

Mr.  Gorham  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Madison  Baid :  4*  Twenty  years  will  produce  all  the  mis- 
chief that  can  be  appreheuded  from  the  liberty  to  import  slaves. 
So  long  a  term  will  be  more  dishonorable  to  the  National  char- 
acter than  to  say  nothing  about  it  in  the  Constitution."  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  voted  no,  the 
others,  aye,     Gouverneur  Morris  was  for  making  the  clause  to 
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read,  M  importation  of  slaves  into  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  shall  not  be  prohibited,"  etc.  Mr.  Madison 
lought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  that 
lere  could  be  property  in  men. 

When  the  Report  was  again  taken  up,  Mr.  Pinckney  moved 
to  postpmi'  it  in  favor  of  the  following  proposition:  "That  no 
act  of  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  with  foreign  powers,  or  among  the 
several  States,  shall  l>e  passed  without  the  assent  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members  of  each  house." 

fieafOJM  for  Rcxtric.tion.  Mr.  Pinckney  remarked,  **  that 
there  were  Jive  distinct  commercial  interests :  1.  The  fisheries 
and  West  India  trade,  which  belonged  to  the  New  England 
States  ;  2.  The  interest  of  New  York,  which  lay  in  a  free  trade; 
3.  Wheat  and  flour,  the  staples  of  the  Middle  States  (New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania)  ;  4.  Tobacco,  the  staple  of  Maryland 
ami  Virginia  and  partly  of  North  Carolina  ;  5.  Ric«  and  indigo, 
the  staples  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  These  different 
interests  woidd  l>e  a  source  of  oppressive  regulations,  if  no 
check  to  a  bare  majority  should  be  provided.  States  pursue 
their  interests  with  less  scruple  than  individuals.  The  power 
of  regulating  commerce  was  a  pure  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States.  They  did  not  need  the  protection  of  the 
Northern  States  at  present." 

Mr.  Martin  seconded  the  motion. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Pinckney  aaid  :  "  It  was  the  true  interest  of 
tho  Southern  States  to  have  no  regulation  of  commerce:  but 
considering  the  loss  brought  on  the  commerce  of  the  K:i.-tin 
States  by  the  Revolution,  their  liberal  conduct  towards  the 
views  of  South  Carolina,1  and  the  interest  the  weak  Southern 
States  had  in  being  united  with  the  strong  Eastern  States,  he 
thought  it  proper  that  no  fetters  should  be  imposed  on  the  power 
of  making  commercial  regidations ;  and  that  his  constituents, 


1  The  editor  of  the  work  quoted  from  says  in  a  note  :  ■  He  meant  the 
permission  to  import  slaves.  An  understanding  on  the  two  subjects  of 
navigation  and  slavery  bad  taken  place  between  those  parts  of  tbe  Union, 
which  explains  the  vote  on  the  motion  (Pineknev's),  as  well  as  the  lan- 
guage of  General  Pinckney  and  other*." 
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though  prejudiced  against  the  Eastern  States,  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  this  liberality."  . 

The  Opposition  developed.  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pa.,  remarked : 
"  The  diversity  of  commercial  interests  of  necessity  creates  dif- 
ficulties, which  ought  not.  to  be  increased  by  unnecessary  restric- 
tions. The  Northern  and  Middle  States  will  be  mined,  if  not 
enabled  to  defend  themselves  against  foreign  regulations." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Conn.,  alluding  to  Piiiclcurys  enumeration 
of  particular  interests,  as  requiring  a  security  against  abuse  of 
tin;  power,  observed  that  the  diversity  was  of  itself  a  security, 
adding  that  "  to  require  nunc  than  a  majority  tn  deeide  :i  ques- 
tion was  always  embarrassing,  as  hail  been  experienced  in  cases 
requiring  the  votes  of  nine  States  in  Congress." 

Mr.  l'inckney  replied  that  "  his  enumeration  meant  the  five 
minute  interests  "  —  "It  still  left  the  two  great  divUions  of 
Northern  and  Southern  interest-.  ' 

Mr.  (rouverneur  Morris  opposed  the  object  of  the  motion  as 
highly  injurious.  "  Preferences  to  American  ships  will  multi- 
ply them,  till  they  can  carry  the  Southern  produce  cheaper  than 
it  is  now  carried.  A  navy  [marine]  was  essential  to  security, 
particularly  of  the  Southern  States,  and  can  oidy  be  had  by  a 
„ ,,, •',,; ,'fion  act  encouraging  American  bottoms  and  seamen.  In 
those  points  of  view,  then,  alone  it  is  the  interest  of  the  South- 
ern States  that  navigation  acts  should  be  facilitated.  Shipping, 
he  said,  was  the  worst  and  most  precarious  kind  of  property, 
and  stood  in  need  of  public  patronage." 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  N.  C,  was  in  favor  of  "  making  two  thirds 
instead  of  a  majority  requisite,  as  more  satisfactory  to  the 
Southern  people.  No  useful  measure,  he  believed,  had  been  lost 
in  Congress  for  want  of  nine  votes.  .  .  .  lie  acknowledged  that 
he  did  not  think  the  motion  requiring  two  thirds  necessary  in 
itself,  because  if  a  majority  of  Northern  States  should  push 
regulations  too  far,  the  Southern  States  would  build  drips  for 
themselves  ;  but  he  knew  the  Southern  people  were  apprehen- 
sive on  this  subject,  and  would  be  pleased  with  the  precaution." 

Mr.  Spaight.of  Va.,  was  against  the  motion.  "  The  Southern 
States  could  at  any  time  save  themselves  from  oppression  by 
building  ships  for  their  own  use." 
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Mr.  Butler,  of  S.  C,  differed  from  those  who  considered  the 
rejection  of  the  motion  as  no  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  States.  u  He  considered  the  interest  of  these  and  of 
the  Eastern  States  to  be  as  different  as  the  interests  of  Russia 
and  Turkey.  Being,  notwithstanding,  desirous  of  conciliating 
the  affections  of  the  Eastern  States,  he  should  vote  against 
requiring  two  thirds  instead  of  a  majority." 

Colonel  Mason,  of  Va.,  said :  "  If  the  Government  is  to  be 
lasting,  it  must  be  founded  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
the  people,  and  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  obtain  these.  The 
majority  will  be  governed  by  their  interests.  The  Southern 
States  are  the  minority  in  both  Houses.  Is  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  deliver  themselves  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
Eastern  States,  and  enable  them  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
Cromwell  on  a  certain  occasion,  'the  Lord  hath  <1<  li. .  i  I 
them  into  our  hands '  ?  " 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pa.,  took  notice  of  the  several  objections,  and 
remarked  that,  "  if  every  peculiar  interest  was  to  be  secured, 
unanimity  ought  to  be  required.  The  majority  would  be  no 
more  governed  by  interest  than  the  minority.  It  was  surely 
better  to  let  the  latter  be  bound  hand  and  foot  than  the  former. 
Great  inconveniences  had,  he  contended,  been  experienced  in 
Congress  from  the  article  of  Confederation  requiring  nine  votes 
in  certain  cases." 

A  /Statesman's  Clear  Yicto.  "  Mr.  Madison  went  into  a 
pretty  full  view  on  the  subject.  He  observed  that  tin-  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Southern  States  from  a  navigation  let  lay  chiefly  n 
a  temporary  rise  affreight,  attended,  however,  with  an  increase 
of  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  shipping  :  with  the  emigration 
of  Northern  seamen  and  merchants  to  the  Southern  States: 
and  with  a  removal  of  the  existing  and  injurious  retaliations 
among  the  States  on  eaeh  other.  The  power  of  foreign  nations 
to  obstruct  onr  retaliatory  measures  on  them  by  a  corrupt  influ- 
ence would  also  be  leas  if  a  majority  should  be  made  competent 
than  if  two  thirds  of  each  House  should  be  required  to  legisla- 
tive acts  in  this  case.  An  abuse  of  the  power  would  he  rpitiii- 
fied  with  all  these  good  effects.  But  he  thought  an  abuse  was 
rendered  improbable  by  the  provision  of  two  branches ;  by  the 
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independence  of  the  BtMta  ;   by  the  negative  of  the  Presid*  ut  : 
by  the   interest  of   Oonsectieilt   and    New  Jersey,  which  were 
agricultural,   not   commercial   States  ;    l.\    the  interior    int. 
which  was  also  agricultural  in  the  most  commercial  States  ;   by 
the  toooorion  of  Western  States  which  would  be  altogether 
cultural.      He   added    that    the   Southern  States  would  derive 
an   cimnnHnl  advantage  in  the  general  security  afforded  by  the 
ase  of  our  maritime  strength.      He  stated  the  vulnerable 
situation  of  them  all,  ami  of  Virginia  in  particular.     Tin 
crease  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  of  seamen,  would  be  favorable 
to  the  Southern  States,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  their 
produce.     If  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern  States  should  in  a  Mill 
greater  proportion  be  augmented,  that  wealth  would  contribute 
the  more  to  the  public  wants,  and  be  otherwise  a  national 
bentt 

Mr.  Rutlidge,  of  S.  C,  was  against  the  motion  of  his  col- 
league. "  It  did  not  follow  from  a  grant  of  the  power  to  regulate 
trade,  that  it  would  be  abused.  At  the  worst,  a  navigation  act 
could  bear  hard  a  little  while  only  on  the  Southern  States.  As 
we  are  bying  the  foundation  for  a  great  empire,  we  ought  to 
take  a  permanent  WOW  of  the  subject,  and  not  look  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  only,  lie  reminded  the  Ihmsc  <,f  th>-  neceesitff 
of  securing  tht  ]\'i  at  Iinlia  truth  to  this  country.  That  was 
the  '^reat  object,  and  a  navigation  act  was  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing if." 

An  Extreme  Opinion .  "  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Va.,  said  that 
there  were  features  so  odious  in  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands,  that  he  doubted  whether  h  ■  RhonM  Dfl  >bk  to  agMfl  to 
it.  A  rejection  of  the  motion  would  complete  the  deformity  of 
the  system.  He  took  notice  of  the  argument  in  favor  of  giving 
the  power  over  trade  to  a  majority,  drawn  from  the  opportunity 
foreign  jwwers  would  have  of  obstructing  retaliatory  measures, 
if  two  thirds  were  made  requisite.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
weight  in  that  consideration  —  the  difference  between  a  major- 
ity ami  two  thirds  did  not  afford  room  for  such  an  opportunity. 
Foreign  influence  would  also  be  more  likely  to  be  exerted  an 
the  J'rrsident,  who  could  require  three  fourths  by  his  negative. 
He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  enter  into  the  merits." 
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The  Comm>  -Si  »se  View.  Mr.  Go rham,  of  Mass.,  replied : 
"  If  the  Government  is  to  be  so  fettered  as  to  be  unable  to 
relieve  the  Eastern  States,  what  motive  can  they  have  to  join 
it,  ami  thereby  tie  their  owu  hands  from  measures  which  they 
eould  otherwise  take  for  themselves  ?  The  Eastern  States  were 
not  led  to  strengthen  the  Union  by  fear  for  their  own  safety. 
1  If  deprecated  thr  conscqui tiers  ul'  disunion,  but  if  it  should 
take  place,  it  was  the  Southern  part  of  the  Continent  that  hud 
the  most  reason  to  dread  them.  lie  urged  the  improbability 
of  a  combination  against  the  interest  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  different  situations  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  being 
a  security  against  it.  It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  foreign 
ships  would  never  be  altogether  excluded,  especially  those  of 
nations  in  treaty  with  us." 

Pinchneys  Proposition  defeated.  On  the  question  to  post- 
pone [the  matter  under  consideration]  in  order  to  take  up  Mr. 
Pinekney's  motion,  the  vote  was  7  to  4  —  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  South  Carolina  voted  no;  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  voted  aye.  The  report  of  the  rouunittee 
for  striking  out  section  6,  requiring  two  thirds  of  each  House 
to  pass  a  navigation  act,  was  then  agreed  to,  new.  con. 

Thus,  clause  3,  of  section  8,  of  article  1,  of  the  Constitution, 
spccificiiUij  intendttl  to  enable  Congress  to  ercate  and  maintain 
an  American  marine,  received,  practically,  the  unanimous  assent 
of  the  Convention.  The  only  debate  was  this  in  reference  to 
the  two-thirds'  proposition  of  General  Charles  Pinekney.  Our 
history  shows  that  the  Southern  States  never  had  occasion  to 
regret  that  his  proposition  failed.  That  section  governed  the 
country  through  the  period  of  development  of  our  early  marine 
by  means  of  navigation  laws.  The  section  of  country  now  gov- 
erning is  responsible  for  the  continued  suspension  <•/  p 
to  Boakfl  and  enforce  navigation  laws;  for  the  ill  consequenoes 
thereof ;  and  for  attempts  to  tax  the  people  unnecessarily  for 
the  restoration  of  our  flag  to  the  sea.  It  would  1080  ll»:it  the 
whole  country  should  once  more  unite  on  a  sound  shipping 
policy. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  TRUE  SHIPPING   POLICY    AND   THE   PUBLIC    VIEW. 

lit  cent  Shipping  Movements.  Within  a  recent  period  move- 
ments have  beSO  made  in  Congress  looking  to  the  reinstatement 
of  onr  early  policy.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  Senate,  June 
20,  18(.)4,  when  Senator  Frye,  alter  counsel,  offered  am 
incuts  to  certain  sections  of  the  Tariff  Bill  then  on  its  passage. 
These  Sections  related  to  tin-  discriminating  duties  COOtanned  till 
now  in  respect  of  vessels  and  cargoes  of  countries  not  in  reci- 
procity with  us.  Some  of  their  provisions  have  been  statute 
law  since  1789.     The  sections  were  as  follows  :  — 


SECTIONS    OF    THE   WILSON   TARIFF. 

"Section  14.  That  a  discriminating  duty  of  ten  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,1  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law,  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
v.  Inch  shall  be  iuiportt.il  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  this  discriminating  duty  shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  which  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the 
United  State*,  entitled  by  treaty  or  any  act  of  Congress,  to  be 
entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Suites  on  payment  of  the 
same  duties  as  shall  then  be  paid  on  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

"  Sec.  15.  That  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  unless  in 
cases  provided  for  by  treaty,  shall  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  except  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States  or  in  such  foreign  vessels  as  truly  and  wholly  be- 
long to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods 
are  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  which  such 

1  This  change  from  ten  per  rent,  extra  duty  to  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
was  made  in  tie  war  tariff  of  1801,  and  it  still  stands. 
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goods,  wares,  or  merchamli.se  can  only  be,  or  most  usually  are, 
first  shipped  for  transportation.  All  goods,  wares,  or  merclian- 
dise  imported  contrary  to  this  section,  and  the  vessel  wherein 
the  same  shall  be  imported,  together  with  her  cargo,  tackle, 
apparel,  and  furniture,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States ; 
and  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  ship  or  vessel,  and  cargo 
shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted,  and  condemned  in  like 
manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations,  restrictions,  and  pro- 
visions as  have  been  heretofore  established  for  the  recovery, 
collection,  distribution,  and  remission  of  forfeitures  to  the 
United  States  by  tin-  several  revenue  laws. 

"  Sec.  16.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  not  apply  to  ves- 
sels or  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  im]M»rted  in  vessels  of  a 
foreign  nation  which  does  not  maintain  a  similar  regulation 
against  vessels  of  the  United  States/' 

A  quorum  having  been  secured,  Senator  Frye  stated  :  — 

11  It  is  proposed  to  amend  sec.  14  by  adding  thereto  the  fol- 
lowing: *  Until  after  January  1,  1896,  and  notice  of  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  given  all  nation*  be/ore  the  31st  day  of  De- 
cember n 

"  To  amend  sec.  15  by  inserting  after  the  word  '  treaty,'  in 
line  2,  the  words  :  ■  Hereafter  made  and  ratified.' 

"To  amend  sec.  1(5  by  adding  thereto  the  words:  *  Until 
after  January  1,  1896,  and  notu-e  of  this  provision  shall  be 
given  all  nations  before  the  31  st  day  of  Deeember,  1894.'  " 

Speech  of  Srimtor  Win.  P.  Fri/i .  u  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  pending  bill  provides  for  a  discriminating  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  certain  goods  which  are  brought  in  00  Amer- 
ican bottoms.  It  has  been  a  provision  of  the  law  for  a  great 
many  years,  but  is  to-day  of  no  earthly  account,  because  we 
have  given  away  every  ad  run  luge  we  ought  to  derive  from  it 
by  reciprocal  legislation  and  by  (1lHl0f<IB  "  .    .  . 

"  The  pending  amendments  if  agreed  to  will  have  this  effect : 
to  give  notice  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  of  a  discriminating 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of  all  goods  brought  into  the 
country  in  American  vessels;  and  that  notice  trill  abrogate  all 
treaties  hitherto  mack)  which  to-day  stand  in  our  way;  and 
repeal  all  reciprocal  legislation,  and  it  is   for  the  puqmse  of 
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making  another  attempt  to  revive  our  marine  on  the  ocean  that 
1  offer  these  amendments.' 

u  The  fathers  seemed  to  understand  this  question  perfectly, 

and  in  the  first  Tariff  act,  approved  July  4,  1788,  the  follow* 

discriminating  duties  were  imposed:  .   .  .  (See  chapter  v.) 

•'  We  have  relieved  our  ships  from  burdens  amount ing  to 
millions  of  dollars  every  year.  We  have  never  been  able  to  go 
the  one  utep  further,  ami  do  what  other  nations  do,  put  them 
on  an  « ■  t j 1 1 : 1 1  i t y  by  subsidies  or  bounties.  The  Democratic  party 
is  committed  against  bounties  and  subsidies,  but  hi/  no 
aiu/irhire  committed  against  |  discriminating  duty.  There  w 
no  Democratic  vote  in  the  whole  history  of  the  country  where 
the  party  is  committed  against  such  a  duty.  Here  is  section  14, 
which  provides  for  a  discriminating  duty,  which  has  had  the 

1  0 1  E  01  KVEBT  SENATOR  ON  THIS  FLOOR. 

"•  Mr.  President,  I  believe,  and  have  always  believed,  that 
the  true  method  of  revival  is  through  discriminating  duties ; 
that  th<- fathers  were  right;  but  I  have  always  been  restrained 
by  these  treaties.  Many  of  our  treaties  have  done  us  immense 
harm.  ...  A  treaty  is  no  more  sacred  than  a  law,  and  I  am 
ID  favor  of  one  more  trial,  and  of  the  Democratic  party  voting 
for  disci iminating  duties,  they  having  entered  upon  the  race 
this  very  day  in  section  14,  which  they  knew  meant  practically 
nothing." 

Senators  Lodge,  Stewart,  and  others  favored  the  amendm 
Senator  John  Sherman  wanted  them  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  mm 
discussed  but  not  agreed  to ;  meanwhile  the  amendment!  were 
declared  as  not  agreed  to.  Senator  Frye  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  but  Senator  Hoar,  fearing  they  would  fail  of  passage, 
■Bggesied  t<»  withdraw  the  call,  and  this  was  done. 

Indorsement  of  Conventions.  While  the  movement  was 
unsuccessful  in  the  Senate,  it  turned  public  thought  from  the 
line  of  "  Government  aid,"  and  called  attention  to  the  proper 
course.  The  friends  of  American  shipping  aooepted  the  pro- 
position of  Senator  Frye  and  entered  upon  a  canvass  of  the 

1  In  tins  remark  tho  Senator  alludes   to  tlio  "bounty  bill  "  passed  in 
Senate,  1890,  but  for  lack  of  three  votes  failed  in  tho  Uouse,  1891. 
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public  sentiment  for  an  immediate  return  to  our  early  policy  of 
regulating  our  commerce  in  the  interest  of  our  shippin- 

In  189b*,  tin;    Republican    State  Conventions,  to  the  nuniWr 

0&  fourteen,  beginning  with  Massachusetts!  adopted  discriminat- 
ing  duf\  planks.  So  did  the  Democratic  Convention  of  Maim-. 
and  the  National  Republican  Conventiiui  at  St.  Louis.  Mr. 
MiKinhy  strongly  indorsed  the  new  movement,  and  led  tho 
country  to  expect  that  it  would  be  supported  by  his  administra- 
tion.    The  vote  of  the  Nation  confirmed  the  movement. 

Diacrjminat&ng  Duty  Bills.  Early  in  1806,  Senator  Ste- 
phen R  ElUins,  of  West  Virginia,  introduced  a  shipping  bill 
—  tho  first  on  tin-  linH  «»f  the  Ki\.  aiii.-mhiients.  This  was 
intended  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  perhaps  to  prove 
educational.  In  the  following  session  he  introduced  an  amended 
form  of  i.l  i  *  -  same  bill.  In  the  extra  session,  called  in  1897  to 
revise  the  Tariff,  he  again  introduced  a  bill  further  amended 
and  improved,  on  which  he  made  a  long  and  enlightening 
speech  —  the  best  heard  in  the  Senate  on  shipping  matters  since 
the  time  of  Rufus  King. 

The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  1)  to 
amend  section  2602  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  same  was  read 
by  the  clerk :  — 


I  UK    ELKINB   SHIPPING    BILL. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  section  2502  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  die  United  State*  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follows  :  — 

"  Sec.  2502.  A  duty  of  ten  per  eenhtm  ad  valorem,  in  addition  to- 
the  duties  now  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  [mid  on 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  in  shijia  or  vessels  not  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  in  cases  where  no  duties  are  imposed  by  law 
on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  Stales, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  ten  j-rr  centum  ad 
valorem  on  all  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  that  shall  be  im- 
ported in  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States.  The  additional 
duty  imposed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  not  of  tho  growth,  production,  or  manufac- 
ture of  countries  contiguous  to  or  bordering  upon  the  territory  of  the 
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United  States  when  imported  into  the  United  State*  by  land  transj 
tatioil  or  land  vehicle*  or  conveyances  through  or  from  the  port*  or 
oilier  places  of  countries  bordering  upon  the  United  States,  if  the 
same  shall  have  been  brought  to  such  ftnrts  in  ship*  or  vessels  not  of 
the  United  States.  The  additional  duty  imposed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  also  apply  to  all  cases  where  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise are  transshipped  or  transferred  from  a  foreign  vessel,  port,  or 
place  to  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Ami  mj  imi  ill  clauses  in  existing  treaties  in 
contravention  hereto  and  all  acts  of  Congress  in  conflict  herewith  are 
hereby  abrogated  and  repealed. 

"Sec.  '_'.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  fifteen  months  after  the  date 
of  its  passage." 

Tli-    I'nit'.d  State*,  the   Leading  Maritime  NaU 
OJ)eBiBg  his  instructive  speech  Senator  Elkins  said  :  — 

"  Under  a  proper  policy  of  encouragement  to  American  ship* 
ping,  the  United  States,  with  its  8000  miles  of  seacoast.  ir> 
navigable  rivers  and  lakecoast,  fine  harbors,  variety  of  elin 
productive  capacity,  rapidly  increasing  population,  its  position 
on  the  globe,  —  Asia  on  one  side  with  000,000,000  ami  Bntopa 
on  the  other  with  400,000,000  of  people,  —  should  be  the  lead- 
ing commercial  and  maritime  power  of  the  world. 

u  This  would  l>e  the  proud  position  of  the  United  BtfttM 
to-day.  hud  protection  to  American  interests  on  the  sen,  gi 
by  the  founders  of  the  Government  in  the  early  legislation  of 
Congress,  been  continued.  Our  progress  on  land  in  a  century 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  material  development,  while  our 
progress  in  shipping  has  languished  under  the  jxilicy  of  mari- 
time irrij/rociti/  until  out  Bag  is  unknown  on  many  seas,  and 
with  some  nations  has  almost  become  a  myth.  No  nation  has 
ever  been  truly  great,  nor  an  important  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  unless  it  has  also  lieon  powerful  on  the  sea."  .  .    . 

The  Senator  then  considers  lk  shipping  as  a  resource  of  ■  le- 
feuse,"  the  "  opposition  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome  "  in  our 
case,  the  extent  of  "foreign  capital  focused  against  American 
interests,"  and  the  fact  that  "  continuous  British  rivalry  i 
evitable."     Of  this,  he  said  :  — 

British  Opposition.     "  The  greatest  contest  will  be  with 
[and  for  commercial  supremacy.     Great  Britain  will  impede 
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step  in  the  direction  of  restoring  American  shipping, 
would  not  be  true  to  her  people,  ha  commercial  btttfawtai 
raditions,  and  interests,  were  she  not  to  make  every  effort  in 
her  power  to  maintain  her  supremacy  on  the  seas.  What  agri- 
culture is  to  the  United  Suites  shipping  is  to  England,  and 
England  will  use  her  best  endeavors,  thruuyh  statesman  ship 
diplomacy}  to  protect  the  same.  Against  this,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  objection  on  our  part."  .  .  . 

"  We  may  agree  with  England  on  most  subjects,  but  on  the 
subject  of  shipping  and  commerce  we  never  can.  Lord  Kobe  it 
1,  tin'  present  prime  minister  of  England,  early  in  1802, 
said  in  Parliament :  — 

"  k  Every  one  who  watches  the  current  of  history  must  know 
that  the  Xitrtheni  Slates  of  America  never  can  lie  our  true 
friends,  for  this  simple  reason:  Not  merely  because  the  news- 
papers write  at  each  other,  or  that  there  are  prejudices  on 
both  sides,  but  because  v  -  //.«;,•  rivals  ]x>litieally .  rivals 

t  Miiineroiallv.  We  aspire  to  the  same  position.  We  both 
aspire  to  the  government  of  the  seas.  We  are  both  manufac- 
turing people,  and  in  every  port,  as  in  every  court,  we  are  rivals 
to  each  other.' 

"  This  is  a  true  and  candid  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 
exist  and  will  continue  to  exist."   .   .   . 

Tlir  Mistah  <>f  l\rripr<ri(ij.  The  "  protection  to  shipping 
adopted  by  the  first  Congress."  particulars  of  the  ••  legislation 
favoring  discriminating  duties,"  the  wise  "UOtawtfon  t<»  our 
coastwise  trade."  and  a  summary  of  "results  of  discriminating 
duties  "  iu  building  up  the  early  foreign  trade,  having  bMO  pre- 
sented, Senator  Elkins  explained  our  "  yielding  to  British  per* 
suasions  "  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  in  1814-15.  Of  the 
"  final  act  of  *  ruinous  reciprocity,'  "  he  remarked :  — 

4> The  'free-freighting  act'  of  1828,  as  it  is  called,  was  in  the 
interest  of  foreign  shipowners.  This  act  and  the  subsequent 
treaties  have  led  to  the  nun  of  our  carrying  in  our  foreign  trade. 
Whik  advantage  of  it  was  soon  taken  by  a  few  of  the  lesser 

1  Some  keen  observer*  think  they  can  detect  "diplomacy"  in  the  mbsti- 
tntion  of  a  subsiihj  liill  fur  one  of  the  effective  and  constitutional  kind  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Klkins. 
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maritime  nations,  it  was  not  availed  of  by  the  more  powerful  — 
notably  Great  Britain  —  for  many  years,  in  consequence  of 
which  our  losses  of  carriage  were  more  gradual  and  let 
than  they  would  have  been  had  the  discrimination  oeued  upon 
its  passage.  Tins  act  is  even  now  in  force,  and  nations  are  not 
yet  done  asking  for  its  benefits.  The  treaties  following  it  have 
brought  us  not  one  (ulvinOir/f^  hut  r/< strayed  all  we  had  under 
protection  by  discriminating  duties."  .  .  . 

1'' suits  of  Oppozite  Policie*.  To  illustrate  the  decline 
caused  by  the  act  of  1828,  Mr.  Elkins  offered  a  " comparative 
stateiucnt .  "  .-.Lowing  the  proportion  of  out  roinuienv  earned  in 
our  own  ships  from  1789  to  1896.  This  table  is  divided  into 
two  periods ;  first,  that  of  Growth  — 1789  to  1828;  second, 
that  of  D»  link  — 1828  to  1896.  The  first  period  was  one  of 
il  protected  carrying  under  discriminating  duties  ;  "  the  MOOOd 
period  is  one  of  "unprotected  carrying  under  full  reciprocity." 
(See  chapter  xviii.  for  a  similar  statement.)  With  regard  to 
these  tables.  Mr.  Elkins  observed  :  — 

"  Placing  these  tables  side  by  side,  we  have  the  naked  facts. 
No  amount  of  sophistry,  no  n mount  of  explanation,  no  amount 
of  specious  argument  can  change  these  facts  and  the  results  of 
these  two  policies.  All  impart  nil  minds  must,  agree,  in  the  face 
of  this  showing,  that  the  policy  of  maritime  reciprocity  has  not 
only  been  :i  failure,  but  under  it  American  shipping  in  our 
foreign  trade,  throughout  the  world,  has  been  swept  away.  The 
other  i ■oiiclusioii  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  that  our  shipping, 
to  grow  and  prosper  as  an  industry,  must  be  protected  as  it 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Government.  ...  If  protection  to 
industries  on  land,  and  to  shipping  in  our  coastiri  .  has 

been  necessary  and  maintained  for  a  hundred  years,  why  Bihi 
it  not  have  been  continued  as  to  industry  on  the  high  seas?  "... 

Di  '$**  of  our  Position.     Our  shipping  legislation 

since  1830  is  glanced  at,  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that  **  all 
nit.  nipts  for  fifty  years  to  aid  shipping  by  mail  pay  and  sub- 
sidies have  been  failures,  and  it  still  remains  for  Congress,  in 
the  face  of  these  failures,  to  adopt  a  protective  policy  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  American  merchant  marine." 

The  British  navigation  laws  are  sketched,  also  the  later  policy 
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of  getting  tho  nations  to  give  up  ship  protection.  Then  the 
«  intrenched  position  of  Great  Britain  "  is  considered,  and  the 
conclusion  arrived  at,  that  "  against  this  jmsition  and  immense 
advantages  "  enjoyed  through  a  variety  of  protective  agencies, 
"  nothing  short  of  discriminating  duties  will  avail "  —  to  regain 
our  share  of  trade. 

The  "  character  of  protection  to  shipping  by  European  coun- 
tries "  is  explained;  likewise  the  abjections  Conjured  up  :»■ 
a   restoration  of  trade  regulations  arc  confuted.     The  former 
comprise  in  chief  bounties  ami  subsidies;   the  latter  are  mainly 
these  :  — 

(a)   Treaties  for  maritime  reciprocity. 

(A)  Trade  regulations  woidd  provoke  retaliation. 

(e)  These  are  antiquated,  narrow,  and  illiiieral. 

<7/)  Conditions  have  changed  sine,   their  suspension. 

..."  If  we  had  sixty  years  ago  abandoned  the  |K>liey  of 
protection  [to  manufactures],  and  it  should  be  proposed  now  to 
restore  duties  by  imposing  a  tax  of  60  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
one  half  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported,  the  same 
or  stronger  arguments  would  bo  made  in  Opposition  to  Booh  I 
bill,  that  are  now  made  against  restoring  discriminating  duties. 
The  measure  would  he  characterised  as  narrow,  illiberal,  and 
antiquated.  It  would  be  said,  too,  that  retaliation  would  fol- 
low.    But  the  nations  of  Euro}*;  do  not  retail  ."'   .  .  . 

/lections  for  Encouragement.  After  explaining  his  bill  Sen- 
ator Elkins  admitted  it  might  be  imperfect  and  need  to  be  su}>- 
plemented  by  further  legislation.  All  he  contended  for  was  the 
principle  qf  discriminating  duties.  "The  bill  is  plain,  simple. 
direct,  and  easily  understood.  It  strikes  ottt  boldly  to  render 
help  to  an  industry  that.  ||  languishing  and  without  help  must 
perish.  When  the  makers  of  the  Government  desired  to  en- 
courage and  build  Dp  shipping,  they  adopted  the  policy  «»f  'his 
bill.  They  passed  different  acts,  in  aid  of  shipping, all  of  them 
short,  direct,  and  to  the  point.  All  the  acts  on  the  subject 
were  passed  in  five  years.  .  .  .  The  Government  was  then  in  its 
in  fancy,  in  debt  and  without  credit,  with  a  population  of  only 
8,000,000,  the  people  poor,  and  without  money.  We  now  i 
70,000,000  of  population  and  unsurpassed  credit.     In  the  face 
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of  all  the  difficulties  that,  nut  the  makers  of  the  Govenn 
tbej  proceeded  without  hesitation,  without  doubt,  without  fear 
of  opiMoition  or  of  retaliation,  bo  take  care  of  all  the  interests 
of  the  new  Government,  on  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  They  suc- 
ceeded beyond  their  expectations,  and  the  result  in  the  growth 
of  our  industries  on  sea  and  land  was  the  most  remarkable 
in  history.  Just  the  same  determination  and  same  purpose  is 
required  now.  The  United  States  is  able  to  enforce  any  p<4- 
icy  it  inn'/  adept? 

41  Important  British  Testimony.  The  great  free-trader, 
Adam  Smith,  advocated  prohibition  and  discrimination  in  favor 
of   British  shipping.     In  his  *  Wealth  of  Nations'  he  says:  — 

" '  There  seems,  however,  to  be  two  cases  in  which  it  will  . 
erally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign  for  the 
enooangmflni  of  dwnosiio  industry*  Tin-  fast  is  when  soma 
particular  industry  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  con  I 
The  defense  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  depends  very  much 
upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping.  The  act  of  navi- 
gation, ihcrrfoiv,  very  properly  endeavors  to  give  the  sailors 
and  shipping  of  Great  Britain  the  monopoly  uf  the  trade  <f 
their  own  country,  in  some  cases  by  absolute  prohibition,  and 
in  otliers  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping  of  foreign  coun- 
tries.' 

"A  British  historian  says  of  the  navigation  act  of  I'm-- 
land  :  — 

'•  •  The  result  of  that  act  far  transcended  the  wildest  dream 
of  Lombard   and  Venetian  avarice  or  the  gr.u  hemes  of 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquest.     It  not  only  secured  to  the 
people  who  enacted  it  the  greatest  share  of  the  world's  i 
trade,  but  the  trade  also  knew  its  master  and  followed  with 
beooming  servility.' 

..."  The  policy  of  excluding  all  foreign  vessels  from  our 
coast,  lake,  and  river  commerce  has  produced  wonderful  results. 
It  has  built  up  this  branch  of  our  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
until  the  carrying  power  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  commerce 
amounts  to  9,300,000  tons.   .  .   . 

*'  The  policy  of  discriminating  duties,  as  the  proper  means  of 
restoring  shipping,  is  constantly  gaining  in  favor  with  the  peo- 
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le.     It  was  indorsed  in  the  platforms  of  fourteen  State  G -li- 
gations held  last  year,  and  in  the  platform  of  the  St.  Louis 
•publican  National  Convention.  .  .   .  This   indorsement  was 
Mnd  by  the  hearty  approval  of  the  candidate  of  that  con- 

ition  in  his  letter  of  acceptance.  ...  In  this  position  he  is 
led  by  a  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Reference  to  party 
in  in  rapport  «»f  this  bill  is  made  to  show  that  discrimi- 
nating duties  are  attracting  wide  attention,  ami  nut  tluit  that 
adoption  is  or  should  be  a  party  ijuestiou.  The  results  that 
would  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill  are  so  far-reaching  that  it 
should  be  lifted  above  party  feeling.  1  sinceruly  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  made  a  party  question,  but  be  supported  by  all 
parlies. 

*•  The  foreign  shipping  interest  opposing  this  bill  can  afford 
to  buy  every  steamship  line  belonging  to  the  United  States 
engaged  in  our  foreign  trade  rather  than  see  this  bill  become 
I  law." l  .  .  . 

Commercial  Treaties  with  other  Countries.  "  It  is  urged 
in  t»p|K>situm  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  that  it  would  be  a  vi<Aa- 
(im>  of  certain  commercial  treati-  •  ml.  rod  into  with  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations,  and  that  tiiOM  treaties  should  not 
be  violated  with  impunity.  When  the  United  States  wishes 
to  restore  its  shipping  and  become  MufigN  ndvnt  on  sea  as  on 
land,  a  treaty  with  Kugland,  covered  with  the  dust  of  nearly  a 
century,  is  brought  forth,  and  we  are  solemnly  told  its  sacred 
provisions  must  not  be  violated,  and  we  must  remain  I 
hand  and  foot,  powerless  to  help  ourselves,  though  what  is  pro- 
posed in  riyht  and  proper  and  would  benefit  our  interests.  No 
treaty  should  stand  in  the  way  of  our  having  what  bti* 
to  us  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  having  our  fair  share  of  tin- 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Of  course  no  treaty  should  be  vio- 
lated as  long  an  it  is  in  force,  but  this  bill  QI|HOHnlf  proposes  in 
terms  to  abrogate  all  treaties  or  parts  of  treaties  in  conflict 
its  provisions.  Among  the  ways  a  treaty  may  be  terminate  1 
or  abrogated,  one  is  by  Act  of  Congress.     This  was  fa 

1  The  Senator  might  have  gone  further.  It  is  a  fnct  Hint  advocates  of 
discriminating  duties  can  get  no  patronage,  from  coal  contracts  to  orders 
for  port  supplies  of  any  kind,  from  ■  the  foreign  shipping  interest." 
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phitlon  of  the  r.iin(nittin'j  jHftrcrs   when  those  treaties   were 
entered  into  and  ratified. 

••  The  l»ill  under  ooneSderatSoa  proposes  to  abrogate  only  part* 
of  the  treaties.  But  the  question  arises,  How  about  the  otheT 
provisions?  Will  they  remain  in  force  or  not?  Is  the  abro- 
gation by  one  of  the  contracting  Fewer!  of  a  clause,  or  a  part 
of  a  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  other  an  abrogation  of 
the  whole  treaty?  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  question, 
because,  if  the.  art  abrogates  all  of  these  treaties,  it  would  be 
far  better  for  the  L'ni(<J   states  than  continuing  the  pohV 

MARHIVlk  RECIPROCITY."    .    .    . 

We  pass  over  the  list  of  conventions  or  so-called  M  treat; 
and  the  texts  of  hurtful  articles. 

Foreign  Unfaithfulness,     tk  In  eutering  into  these 
1 1  ■« -  United  States  abandoned  discriminating  duties,1  which  wae 
the  only  general   protection  American  shipping  ever  enj 
anil  miller  which  it  prospered  as  it  never  has  since.      The  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  these  treaties  was  that,  at  between  the 
emit  racting  powers,  ocean  carrying  should  be  unprotected,  free, 
ami    reciprocal,  and   in    effect  stand   upon  equal  footing.      The 
Uuiteil   States  has  observed,  not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit 
of  these  treaties,  and  has  rendered,  practically,  n>,  aid  to  take 
the  place  of  the  protection  enjoyed  under  discriminatii 
Other  nations,  especially  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  have  not.  observed  the  spirit  of  the  treaties,  but  paid  sul>- 
ndiee,  subventions,  ami  bounties  to  ship*,  and  adopted  other 
forms  of  encouragement  to  build  up  and  protect  their  shipping, 
These  treaties  are  therefore  no  longer  of  moral  obi  l"it 

a  detriment  to  the  United  States,  and  serve  only  foreigu  powers. 
They  take   from  us   as   a  nation  and   a  people   and   give   no- 
■:  in  return.     They  operate  partially.     All  of  them  contain 
a  provision  for  abrogation,  by  giving  one  year's  not  ice."  .  .  . 

Money  paid  Fon-igm  rs  for  Freight**  Senator  Elkins  esti- 
mated our  animal  indebtedness  created  abroad  for  freights  and 
fares  at  #230,000,000.  "  In  other  words,  foreign  steamship 
companies  (through  the  aid  of  our  reciprocity  treaties)  tax  our 

*  Some  nations  have  substituted  "  Treasury  niil,"'  but  this,  if  given  by  ui, 
would  violate  our  Constitution. 
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people  for  what  they  buy  and  sell  abroad  more  than  they  are 
taxed  under  the  internal  revenue  laws,  or  more  than  they  were 

e<l  under  the  McKinley  tariff. 

4i  By  reason  of  tariff  sigitation  political  parties  gain  Mul  lose 
control  of  the  Government.  At  almost  every  meeting  of  a  new 
Congress  business  is  thrown  into  confusion  because  of  |K»isible 
changes  in  the  tariff,  whether  duties  should  be  higher  or  lower 

particular  cases ;  but  there  is  no  contest  and  no  excitement 
in  Congress  about  restoring  our  shipping  and  paying  annually 
to  foreign  corporations  for  carrying  our  exports  and  imports 
more  than  is  involved  in  the  whole  tariff.   .   .   . 

"  In  one  sense  the  money  paid  to  foreign  shi|>owners  is  a  loss 
to  our  people.  It  is  unlike  almost  any  other  cxpendituie. 
Substantially,  we  get  nothing  in  return  for  it;  nothing  that 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  tin  OQUtUry,  When  we  buy  merehandise 
from  other  nations  and  pay  gold  for  it,  we  get  the  property  in 
return,  and  it  constitutes  part,  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  But 
when  we  pay  out  two  hundred  millions  annually  for  ocean 
freight  on  goods  we  buy  and  sell,  when  we  could  keep  our  gold 
at  home  by  paying  it  out  to  American  shipowners,  we  simply 
deplete  the  resources  of  the  country  and  make  the  nation  poorer. 
One  of  the  causes  of  depression  in  business,  when  we  are  said 
to  have   •  iiucs,"   is  due  to   Ow  drain  of  gold  for  ocean 

freights.  No  nation,  however  rich,  can  stand  this  drain 
always."   .   .    . 

Folly  of  Using  Iilnil  Shipping.     "It  would  be  unwise  and 

unsafe  for  a  mereliant  doing  a  large  business  to  intrust  to  his 
rivals  and  competitors  the  hauling  and  d<  livery  of  the  goods  he 
might  buy  and  sell.  .  .  .  The  United  States  only  strengthens 
tie  hands  of  its  rivals  in  shipping  and  commerce  by  giving  them 
the  carrying  of  what  our  people  buy  and  selL" 

Senator  KIkins  cites  our  expensive  consular  system  for  the 
extension  of  trade  rendered  almost  useless  by  our  want  of  ship- 
ping, and  refers  to  tho  large  expenditures  for  harbors  and  light- 
houses for  the  benefit)  principally,  of  foreign  shipowners  and 
underwriters.  ■  Foreign  steamship  companies  cany  nearly  all  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  own  or  control  n.-.st  of  the  raluo!,',- 

tratt  r  fronts  in  our  ports.     Some  of  the  British  steamship  lines 
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pay  as  much  as  #100,000  a  year  rent  for  dock  privileges  in 
New  York."  There  are  no  ports  in  the  world  where  American 
strain  Hues  can  meet  foreign  on  espial  footing. 

As  for  irregular  remedies,  ••  rabskHfil  "  and  "free  shipe'* 
hftre  full  consideration.      Of  the  former  he  Mid: — 

Tht  SuBtodtf  Cure.  u  For  more  than  thirty  years  there 
been  constant  discussion  as  to  the  condition  of  American 
ping,  the  necessity  of  restoring  it,  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  remedies  to  this  end.  Committees  of  the  House  rod  Sen- 
ate have  been  appointed  to  investigate  and  report,  and  Congress, 
in  obedience  to  these  reports,  has  passed  some  acts  to  aiil  ship- 
ping, but,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  ship* 
has  constantly  declined. 

The  plan  for  restoring  shipping  by  subsidies  and  mail  pay 
has  been  strongly  advocated.  If  this  form  of  aid  liad  been 
adopted  when  discriminating  duties  were  suspended  seventy 
years  ago,  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  and  we  had  kepi  pace  with 
Great  Britain  in  all  other  forms  of  encouragement^  we  might 
depend  upon  subsidies  and  mail  pay  now. 

'•  A  member  of  the  British  Parliament  wrote  in  1894  :  — 

"  *  As  a  consequence  of  refusing  .$5,000,000  a  year  in  subsi- 
dies during  thirty  years  to  native  shipowners,  or  $150,000,000, 
the  United  States  had  to  pay  in  the  same  period  no  less  than 
♦3,000,000,000  for  freights,  while  their  mercantile  marine 
dwindled  Into  insiguificauee.*  I 

"  With  all  the  advantages,  commercial  and  maritime,  which 
Great  Britain  enjoys,  we  can  never  by  equal  or  even  greater 
Subsidies,  regain  our  lost  shipping.  Great  Britain  lias  fifty 
years  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  in  the  growth 
development  of  shipping  power.  She  is  established  and  firmly 
intrenched,  and  in  possession  of  56  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
carrying  trade,  with  many  other  advantages  that  have  QOtne 
with  time.  Enjoying  all  these,  Great  Britain,  in  any  struggle. 
for  supremacy,  would    naturally  appropriate    two    dollars   for 

1  Hon.  J.  Ilrmiiker  lie  lit  on,  id  tlio  North  American  Rerittv,  intended,  no 
doubt,  by  this  fidsely  grounded  Argument  to  removo  from  tlie  American 
mind  any  lingering  notion  of  resorting  to  discriminating  duties.  Ilia  art- 
ful advico  reminds  us  of  a  bird  protecting  her  young. 
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every  one  the  United  Siatea  might  apply.  From  1848  to  1891, 
Englmul  spent  as  subsidy  ami  mail  pay  $8  for  $1  the  Unite.l 
States  spent,  ami  for  every  #2.70  we  paid  American  ships  for 
mail  service,  we  paid  #1  to  foreign  ships.  Tliis  of  itself  would 
defeat  DA ;  bat  if  she  only  appropriated  au  equal  amount,  we 
could  not  afford  to  compete  with  her  for  the  world's  oonmaxoe, 
nor  could  we  gather  strength  to  take  from  her  any  part  she 
now  carries  of our  own.  .  .  .  We  cannot  subsidize  shipping  on 
a  scale  that  will  be  effective  and  commensurate  with  its  need 
because  our  people  will  not  consent  to  appropriating  the  puhlie 
money  for  this  purpose.  Our  jjeople  will  not  consent  to  build- 
ing up  private  and  corporate  industries  by  taking  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  ;  but  a  policy  that  will  keep  money  in  the  country 
they  will  unquestionably  su.stailfc    .    .    . 

■*  But  why  should  the   United  Stasias  adopt  a  plan  or  policy 
to  aid  and  build  up  shipping  that  involves    the  expendittn 
money.  when  0M  14    ct   ham!  that,  has   been  tried  and  brought. 

tuccesH  and  will  bring  it  again  without  tke  tocpmdi&tw  "f  a 
doUar  f  " 

Economists  are  apt  to  think  that  the  regaining  of  our  carry  - 
ing  trade  is  a  problem  of  economics  —  that  •'  seienee  "  indicates 
t!ie  n  fire-liip  "'  remedy.  This  seems  to  be  for  the  reason  that 
our  Laws  provide  against  tills  condition,  and  not  because  then 
is  healing  in  it.  Several  "  free-ship  "  nations  are  paying  IQAtS> 
dies  and  bounties.      On  this  topic  Senator  Klkins  said  :  — 

M  Free.  Ships."  M  The  policy  of  free  ships,  whieh  is  in  sub- 
stance to  buy  foreign-built  ships  and  by  law  to  admit  them  to 
American  registry,  is  seriously  urged  as  the  best  remedy  to 
revive  American  shipping.  Maritime  reciprocity,  which  we 
have  had  for  seventy  years,  is  partial  free  trade  in  ■hipping'. 
To  adopt  the  policy  of  free  nfiijis  would  give  us  absolute  free 
trade  in  shipping.  We  would  then  have  a  protective  policy  for 
industries  on  land,  and  for  industries  on  the  sea  just  the  oppo- 
site. If  it  be  true  that  shipping  goes  hand  in  hand  with  other 
industries,  and  in  a  certain  sense  stimulates  them,  why  should 
we  not  adopt  the  same  policy  or  principle  as  to  shipping  that  we 
do  as  to  industries  on  land '!  Why  have  one  policy  or  principle 
for  industries  on  the  sea  and  another  for  those  on  land  ?     Eug- 
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hind's    greatest    industry    is    shipping,   and    she     protects  it  by 
subsidies,  and   in  many  other  ways,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  this 
protection  ire.  arc  asked  to  have  free  trade  in  shipping  an 
aid  nr  prttfction,  as  the  best  means  to  compete  with    Kugland 
and  revive  our  shipping!   .  .   . 

••  If  «n  hail  LOO  of  the  finest  steamers  afloat,  we  could,  not 
run  them  in  open  competition  with  foreign  ships.  The  condi- 
tions are  not  the  same.  We  are  not  on  equal  footing  with 
Ureat  Britain  and  other  shipowning  countries  in  respect  to  sev- 
eral things.  If  we  attempted  to  make  conditions  equal  by  sub- 
sidies and  mail  pay.  the  j>olicy  adopted  ami  partly  depended  on 
by  Greet  Britain,  we  would  be  mel  with  greater  subsidies, 
that  it  is  not  a  problem  of  'free  ships  '  or  cheap  >hij><,  bet  it 
is  really  a  question  of  gettiioj  I  ami  new  for  ships  after  we  have 
them.  We  can  only  do  this  by  protection  through  ili»riinina- 
tion,  just  as  we  do  now,  and  have  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  discriminated,  in  favor  of  our  industries  on  land  against 
foreign  industries.   .    .    . 

'•The  mistake  made  by  the  United   States  for  seventy  yi; 
has  been  in  treating  shipping  as  a  private  industry  of  .<■• 
ti'.iml  concern  ;  that  it  did  not  need  eneoi  it  and  protec- 

tion as  til i  industries  on  land  ,  that  m.'U'itunfl  reciproeit,\ 
free  carrying  were  all  that  was  necessary  to  build  it  up,  or  to 
maintain  it.  With  Great  Britain  shipping  has  always  been  oi 
national  important  i;  and  lias  received  for  scores  and  hundreds 
of  years  more  protection  and  aid  than  any  industry  ever  enjoyed 
in  any  country."  .   .  . 

Fnr  Ship*  Destructive  qf  Shipbuilding.  uSo  Eat  as  our 
shipbuilding  interest  is  concerned,  the  free-ship  policy  would 
reduce  the  United  States  to  dependence  and  vassalage.  If  tin- 
United  States  had  in  the  beginning  adopted  the  policy  of  free 
trade  instead  of  protection,  on  the  ground  that  we  should  buy 
manufactured  products  abroad,  because  we  could  get  thcui 
cheaper,  our  manufacturing  interests  to-day  would  be  in  r  In- 
deplorable  condition  our  shipping  is.  But  for  the  prote 
policy  adopted  in  the  early  history  of  our  Government,  and 
adhered  to  since,  we  would  not  have  built  up  these  flourishing 
interests.     The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  foreign-made  pro- 
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was  not  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  needed  revenue 
l';i.  i  li«  expeuMB  of  the  Government,  but  its  greater  and 
ler  purpose  was  to  build  up  the  manufacturing  mtetettft)  so 
it  we  might  Ik*  independent  of  all  the  world.  The  same  rule 
plies  to  shipbuilding  and  to  shipping  interests.  Because  we 
buy  ships  cheaper  from  foreign  shipbuilders  is  not  in  a 
tional  view  a  Sufficient  reason  for  doing  so.  Were  we  to 
sue  this  policy,  we  never  would  build  our  own  ships,  we 
would  have  a  merchant  marine  or  a  defensive  navy.  .  .  . 
"If  we  buy  ships  abroad,  we  have  the  ships,  it  is  true,  but, 
as  a  nation,  we  lose  the  money  we  pay  for  them,  we  lose  the 
business  of  building  the  ships,  the  employment  for  our  people 
by  giving  ii  bo  foreigner*,  anil  lose  the  markel  for  (lie  raw  and 
manufactured  products  that  enter  into  shipbuilding,  we  destroy 
our  shipyards,  lose  our  knowledge  of  ship  architecture  and  en- 
gineetiu.'.  and  beoome  utterly  dependent  on  foreign  countries 
in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  industry.  Kven  if 
we  could  buy  ships  cheaper,  in  the  long  run  it  would  pay  us  to 
build  them  at  home.  If  the  argument  for  free  ships  is  good  as 
a  plan  to  build  up  our  merchant  marine,  why  should  this  pin 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  building  up  tin-  navy''  Why 
have  different  plans  for  interests  so  nearly  alike?  If  it  is  bet- 
ter to  buy  ships  abroad  to  build  up  our  merchant  marine,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  same  reason  to  buy  our  warships  abroad 
and  eli.se  up  all  American  shipyards.  .  .  . 

"  If  we  were  to  admit  foreign-built  ships  to  American  regis- 
try and  to  a  share  in  the  carrying  of  our  foreign  commerce 
on/;/,  as  some  advocate,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  or  not  ships, 
being  once  admitted  to  registry,  and  by  this  means  nationalized ', 
could,  by  law,  be  excluded  from  taking  part  in  our  coastwise, 
lake,  and  river  trades.  When  a  foreign-built  ship  is  adm 
to  registry,  it  becomes  naturally  entitled  to  the  privileges  and 
tights  of  vessels  built  at  home,  and  under  the  law  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  1m;  prohibited  from  taking  part  in  our  dom 
trade.  Under  the  inherent  rights  of  property,  it  becomes  a 
question,  if  a  citizen  owns  a  vessel  dtdy  registered,  whether  he 
can  by  law  be  prevented  from  carrying  on  his  business  in  the 
home  shipping  trade.     So  that  free  ships  in  our  foreign  trade 
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would  be  a  menace  to  our  home  shipping,  and  tend  to  break 
down  and  destroy  our  shipbuilding  business.  The  next  step 
would  be  free  ships  in  our  coasting,  lake,  and  river  trade*,  and 
tin-  hauling  down  of  our  Hag  where  it  has  floated  for  more  than 
a  century  over  a  prosperous  industry  carried  ou  in  American- 
built  vessels."  .  .  . 

Our  space  fails,  even  for  allusion  to  the  many  other  topics 
treated  in  Senator  Elkins's  speech.     Tims  it  closed  :  — 

^inator  Biking's  Peroration.  u  1  feel.  Mr.  President, 
sooner  or  later,  the  patriotic  cause  of  upbuilding  American 
shipping  will  triumph,  and  Americans  will  enjoy  and  use  their 
common  share  in  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  have  their  part 
in  its  carrying  trade;  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
American  Hag  will  1h;  seen  on  every  sea  and  float  from  vessels 
of  the  United  States  in  all  the  ports  of  the  earth,  ami  Ann  i 
merchants,  underwriters,  and  bankers  will  In-  established  anil 
doing  remunerative  business  in  all  the  comnn  intra  <■: 

the  world.  In  lal)oring  to  secure  for  our  common  country  these 
■plandid  achievements  ami  great,  blessings,  statesmanship  can 
have  no  higher  aim,  patriotism  no  loftier  purpose,  and  the  bene- 
dictions of  a  grateful  people  will  descend  on  those  who  may  help 
in  this  great  movement." 

Our  Jiittir  I>)S(ij)jn>'uilinfnt.  Hut  the  expected  did  not 
eventuate.  In  shame  and  with  sorrow  be  it  said,  the  Admin- 
istration was  induced  to  disregard  the  promise  of  the  campaign, 
to  recede  from  the  constitutional  ground  of  discriminating 
duties,  and  to  take  up  position  in  the  swamp  of  subsidy.  Sen- 
ator Elkins's  bill  was  pigeon-holed  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  the  "  Hanna- Payne  "  bill  was  reported 
instead.  Even  section  22  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  providing 
for  the  collect  ion  ,.f  discriminating  duties  in  the  cases  of  foreign 
vessels  and  cargoes  from  countries  not  iu  maritime  reciprocity 
agreements  with  us,  and  for  the  repeal  of  all  (tcts  for  maritime 
reciprocity,  was  nullified  and  pronounced  of  no  effect  by  an 
obliging  Attorney-General.  Such  are  not  the  ways  of  a 
Administration. 
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Equitable  Ititt  rtintional  Intercourse.  The  time  having  ar- 
rived when  the  countries  whose  carrying  trade  has  been  cap- 
tured by  rivals  should  reform  the  system  under  which  this 
has  been  effected,  the  question  arises,  in  what  mods  m:iv  inter- 
national intercourse  be  equitably  carried  on?  According  to 
Franklin's  illustration  of  u  fair  and  equitable  commerce,"  an 
individual  of  one  country  would  meet  an  individual  of  am  it  In  r 
country  half way  between  the  two  countries,  and  there  exchange 
their  merchandise.  That  is  to  say,  each  nation  is  entitled  to 
/,'///'  of  the  carriage  involved  in  commerce. 

We  have  given  an  account  of  England's  course  in  respect 
to  her  Colonial  trade,  and  the  difficulty  our  Government  had  in 
negotiating  anything  like  a  tolerable  deal.  England  needed 
our  merchandise,  but  insisted  on  a  monopoly  of  its  carriage. 
In  a  speech  on  the  measures  then  pending  to  secure  our  rights, 
Henry  Clay,  Speaker  <»f  the  House,  remarked:  — 

(1)  M  The  mo&t  natural  course  of  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties between  nations  might  be  thus  defined  :  that  each  nation 
should  carry  its  own  products  to  market ;  that  wo  should  carry 
of  our  produce  what  we  do  not  want,  but  they  do,  to  Hritisb 
ports ;  and  that  they  should  bring  what  they  do  not  want,  but 
we  do,  to  our  jHirts. 

(2  )   ;>  The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  equal  and  beftt  mode 
of  providing  for  the  free  and  fail    interchange  of  commodities 
was  to  open  the  trade   equally  and   reciprocally  to  both  pa; 
to  let  each  carry  the  commodities  of  both  countries,  in  a  fair 
competition." 

(3)  There  is  another  mode  of  exchange  for  commodities 
which  was  offered  to  all  nations,  at  the  suggestion  of  Norway 
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and  Great    Britain,  by  our  Act  of    May,  1828,  in  which 
invited  universal  competition   in  /'/•■  9  >  nrrying  —  the  shipping 
of  <nvj  nation  to  carry  to  every  nation  fin-  merohandi 
nations  ;  in  other  words,  to  ignore  entirely  1. 
in   the  ocean -carry  trig  tram-,  and    to  lot   it   1h>  monopol-iznl,  U 
that  matter,  liy  the  active,  the  cunning,  and  the  strong  —  by 
any  nat .ion,  however  unlit  fur  such  a  function,  that  could  take  it 
captive. 

f4 ,1    And  there  is  yet  another  mode,  which  is  quite  in  \. 
by  leading  nations  —  to  send  vessels  for  articles  of  commerce, 
particularly  of  raw  materials  and  food  products,  to  distant  coun- 
.  taking  thereto  such  commodities  as  will  find  ready  salt! 
In  this  way  considerable  of  British  commerce  has  been  oarriet 
on,  the  shipping  of  other  nations  meeting  with  no  success  in 
competing  for  its  carri 

1^,1  suit  Modes  of  Intercourse  Unsatisfactory.  Tho  fin 
mode  described  would  be  fair,  but  costly.  Modern  commerce 
includes  transportation,  and  a  principle  of  both  is  profit  b»Ah 
ways,  ballast  neither  way  for  shipping. 

The  nOOndtUOde  was  thai  contemplated  h\  our  \  4  of  Marel 
1815,  for  "reciprocity'1  with  England.  It  is  faulty  in  this: 
provides  no  way  to  secure  "a  fair  competition,"  lmt  leaves  all 
to  chance.  The  superior  of  any  two  nations  trading  in  tlii* 
manner  would  finally  arrive  at  a  monopoly  of  the  luisiness 
tween  them.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  this  result  that  the  Brit- 
ish sought,  when  they  insisted  upon  its  adoption.  To  the  '<»f«'- 
rior  nation  this  could  not  prove  "an  equal  and  best  nn 
To  mike  it  so,  some  regulation  would  be  nceessan  that  would 
secure  equal  footing  in  fact  aa  in  law.     Henry'  ing 

Protectionist,  should  have  known  that  his    proposition  was 
dangerous  one  for  our  young  Republic. 

The  third  mode  is  the  one  under  which,  mainly,  our  for- 
carrying  trade  has  been  lost.  On  our  part,  it  was  preposterous 
to  have  trusted  that  our  young  nation  woidd  "  beat  all  creation 
in  competing  for  the  world's  general  carrying  trade.  Great 
Britain  possessed  in  highest  degree  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  victory  which  she  has  achieved.  "When  the  nations  of 
the  world  one  after  another  cast  off  their  ship  protection,  an< 
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>k  to  better  themselves  by  unprotected  competition  with 
Britain,  they  put  it  into  the  power  of  an  unscrupulous 
ral  to  build  herself    up  at  their   expense.     How  could  any 
nuiati    expect  "a  fair  competition"   would   follow    such  a 
opportunity  for  fold  play  and  imposition  ?     The  oompe- 
ion  has  Ikhii   just  such  as  suited  the  self-interest  of  England, 
result  has  been  the  fadure  of  this  mode  of  international 
ltcreoursc.      Several  nations    have    had    their    rights    Mflhaii 
.vay  :  almost  every  nation  has  returned,  or  is  about  returning, 
to  tlu*  protection  of  its  navigation. 

The  fourth  mode  of  intercourse  is  highly  protective.  It  ex- 
cludes general  competition  in  freighting,  and  disregards  alto- 
gether the  suggestion,  if  not  the  implied  promise,  of  maritime 
reciprwit y  conventions,  that  all  trades  be  open  to  recipi vea] 
participation,  and  that  selfish  luitionul  carrying  should  oeaae. 
Under  tins  mode  of  commerce,  Great  Britain  shuts  out,  wher- 
ever possible,  every  nation  from  meeting  her  half  way  in  a  "  fair 
and  equitable  commerce.''  In  defiance  uf  her  reciprocity  con- 
ventions, she  monopolizes  the  carrying  both  wttys. 

Correction  of  our  Misfakm  (.'ourm-.  Having  been  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  having  suffered  most,  the  world,  no  doubt,  ex- 
pected long  ago  the  correction  of  our  mistaken  course.  The 
doctrine  of  an  "open  trade,"  the  illusion  of  "  a  fair  comjMti- 
tion,"  have  had  their  day.  The  policy  of  free  carrying  —  of 
ignoring  the  existence  and  the  rights  of  our  flag  at  sea  —  has 
been  most  unwise.  Other  shipping  nations,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, will  yet  have  to  adopt  the  old  principle  of  a  regulated 
trade,  or  submit  always  to  the  domination  of  their  traffic,  which 
US  been  acquired,  by  Great  Britain.  BnbflidiM  and  bo&lltUa 
cannot,  in  their  nature,  fill  the  place  of  regulations.  As  our 
Constitution  will  prevent,  adoption  of  a  subsidy  policy,  if  in-  do 
anything  for  shipping  restoration,  it  must  be  in  the  line  of  ti  ade 
regulation. 

Our  early  shipping  measures  were  reasonable,  simple,  and 
wise.  While  the  principle  of  the  British  navigation  law  was 
that  of  exclusion   and  m>,nap<Ay,  the  essence  of  American 

as  freedom,  with  /inference  for  the  employment  of  our  own 
vessels.     What  preference  could  not  secure  we  let  go.     Expe- 
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dMMN  shows  that  for  prosperous  t ratio  sliijw  must  carry  botA 
ways.  Win  re  they  can  carry  cargo  but  one  way,  and  must 
take  ballast  the  other  way,  freights  must  rule  higher,  or  ships 
must  lay  up  idle.  Exjierieuce  shows  also  that  t he  merchants 
and  underwriters  of  every  country,  as  a  rule,  prefer  to  employ 
and  insure  tin'  shipping  and  property  of  their  own  flag.  This 
is  not  only  natural  but  proper.  If  AmeriflHi  merchants  and 
underwriters  now  feci  indifferent  towards  their  cinmi  i 
it  is  the  result  of  the  do-nothing  plan  so  long  pursued.  It  was 
not  sn  when  we  had  u  patriotic;  policy.  Besides,  OUT  shipping 
must  now  look  for  employment,  us/or  a  favor,  to  the  subj 
or  agents  of  subjects,  of  foreign  IViu'ei.-i.  right  in  our  own  jHirtH, 
ami.  of  course,  their  pn  I  ra&oe  is  for  foreign  tonnage,  the  pro- 
perty to  be  carried  and  the  insurance  being  foreign* 

Influence  of  Preference.  In  early  times  our  export  carrying 
depended  mainly  on  the  natural  //rrfrrrnre  of  our  merchant.-, 
and  underwriters  for  our  own  ships  to  cany  our  own  property, 
A  foreign  ship  had  generallj'  to  buy  its  export  cargo.  Our  im- 
port carry iug  could  not  be  left  to  shippers  in  foreign  porta, 
without  inducements  that  would  create  a  preference  for  Ameri- 
can vessels.  Discriminating  tonnage  and  tariff  duties  created 
this,  and  while  these  continued  it  resulted  in  our  ships  abroad 
getting  cargoes  and  dispatch  nearly  as  well  as  at  home.  Few 
had  to  return  without  at  least  cargo  enough  for  ballast.  Our 
pro|Hiition:if.  ■  of    imports    average il   .-'.<•   Of   I 

cent,  higher  than  that  of  exports.     Our  ships  sailed  with  assur- 
ance, OBftjing    the    cheaper    for    being   employed    both  ways. 
The  benefit  of  discriminating  duties  was  demonstrated,  for  our 
policy  had  DO  sooner  changed  than  our  rivals,  by  every  possible 
in.  nns,  secured  the  freights  in  foreign  ports  an  I  toned  the  ta- 
bles on  our  marine.     Equal  footing  in  late  at  the  Custom  1 ! 
quickly  produced  unequal  foot  i  no  in  fact  in  the  freight  market. 
It  is  said  to  have  M  carpeted  our  wharves  and  warehouses 
alien  merchants  and  underwriters.     As  they  obtained  our  busi- 
ness, preference  for  import  carrying  passed  year  after  year  to 
foreign  Hags,  mainly  to  the  British.      Congress  had  made   it 
easy  for  nations  importing  our  staples  to  get  cargoes  f"i 
vessels  both  ways  ;  and  by  the  same  measure  it  soon  became 
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!.  and  then  impossible,  for  American  ships  to  get  paying 
freights  homeward.  Idleness,  failure,  and  "  sales  abroad  "  fol 
lowed. 

Measures  Requisite  for  Import  Employment.  The  simple 
provisions  of  our  early  acts  would  1m.-  insufficient  now  for  import 
< -inplnvnuMit.     The  following  measures  would  bo  ex]>edicnt: — 

1.  Extra  tonnage  duly  of  one  dollar  j»er  ton  on   the  gross 
admeasurement  of  every  vessel,  no!    of  the  United   Slates,  that 
shall  arrive  with  merehandise  Of  [HHWflllflTin  1<>  be  hunieil  in  I  In 
United  States  from  a  country,  its  colony  or  possession,  to  which 

l  vessel  does  not  belong. 

2.  Extra  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  be  collected  on 
all  merchandise  imported  by  every  vessel  not  of  the  United 
States,  from  a  country,  its  colony  or  possession,  to  which  the 
importing  vessel  does  not  belong. 

3.  Extra  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  merchan- 
dise imported  by  a  vessel,  not  of  the  United  States,  coming 
from  any  country,  its  colony  or  possession,  where  said  merchan- 
dise was  not  grown,  produced,  manufactured,  or  first  exported, 
or  which,  being  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
foreign  country  not  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  shall  come 
into  the  United  States  across  the  line  from  any  such  contiguous 
country,  unless  in  the  course  of  strictly  retail  trade. 

4.  Merchandise  on  the  "  free  list "  to  become  dutiable  at  ten 
per  cut.  ad  valorem  when  imj>orted  in  vessels  not  of  the  United 
States. 

5.  Merchandise  on  the  "  reciprocity  list  "  to  Wcome  dutiable 
at  full  rates  when  imported  in  vessels  not  of  the  United  State* 
or  of  the  reciprocating  country. 

6.  Extra  'li'fy  <»f  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  vdorem  on  all  merchan- 
dise admitted  to  storage  in  bomlcl  warehouse,  unless  imported 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States  ;  but  a  rebate  of  ten  per  cent. 
shall  be  allowed  in  all  cases  where  such  merchandise  shall  be  re- 
exported in  vessels  of  the  United  Sta: 

Reasons  for  these  Regulations.     In    these  measures   mer- 
chandise bears  the  brunt  of  discrimination.     Vessels  are  only 
affected   indirectly,  unless  bringing  goods   from   countries   not 
>>im.     The  difference  in  duties  is  preferably  made  by  an 
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extra  rate,  as  that  would  least  affect  llm  revenue.  This  regula- 
tion would  tend  to  limit  import  carriage  to  vessels  of  the  i-ouii- 
trfefl  concerned  in  the  trade.  This  was  the  primitive  rule  in 
commerce  and  a  salient  feature  of  the  British  Navigation  Art, 
1 1  was  only  repealed  in  1849.  We  gave  tip  this  principle 
in  our  reciprocity  act  of  1828.  It  is  not  a  rights  but  a  privi- 
lege purely,  that  any  foreign  vessel  shall  bring  B  cargo  —  much 
or  little  —  from  a  country  not  its  own,  hiking  the  normal  func- 
tion of  our  own  ship.  Only  treaties  or  conventions  can  secure 
such  privileges,  Both  the  right  and  expediency  are  with  the 
vessels  <>f  the  countries  exchanging  products.  If  this  principle 
removes  a  bane  of  trade  and  a  source  of  ruin  to  the  marines  of 
inferior  OOOntriet,  it  merits  the  Bupport  of  the  faii-ti.i'lin^ 
world. 

It  will  bo  noted  especially  that  extra  duties  are  not  sag- 
gested  on  the  Import*  coming  directly  from  foreign  countries 
M  their  ovm  or  American  vessels — only  foreign  nations  bring- 
ing th«'  merchandise  of  others  would  find  the  bars  put  up.  This 
regulation  would  not  contravene  our  convention  with  Grea 
Britain  in  respect  to  merchant' 

The  bonding  privilege  is  another  prerogative  now  entirely 
engrossed  by  foreigners  to  the  exclusion  of  ourselves.  Neither 
American  merchants  nor  American  ships  derive  benefits  from 
this  facility  of  our  revenue  system.  When  the  warehouse  act 
x'.,i-  pass*.!  in  1846,  part  of  the  purpose  in  relief  to  some 
extent  from  cash  payment  of  duties.  This  had  been  provided 
for  in  the  tariff  of  1842.  Previously,  our  merchants  had  had 
a  few  months'  credit.  In  184G,  also,  our  shipping,  owned 
mostly  by  our  merchants,  was  carrying  87  per  cent,  of  imports, 
while  citizens  were  doing  80  per  cent,  of  trade.  "Bonded 
goods "  are  brought  now  almost  wholly  by  foreign  ships  for 
alien  importers.  The  unpaid  duties  represent  millions  of  u,  dili- 
gence money  forliome  to  rivals  in  aid  of  their  competition  with 
our  factories  and  our  shipping.  Had  present  conditions  exi 
in  1840,  the  warehouse  system  could  not  have  been  established. 

Measures  Requisite  for  Ebsport  Employment,     In  nil  of  our 

lure  has  never  been  a  period  so  hard  as  during  the  past 

twenty  years  to  get  export  freights  for  American  vessels.      This 
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is  largely  because  we  Lave  lust  our  merchants  ami  underwriters 
along  with  our  ships.  When  a  foreigne r  takes  up  an  American 
ship  he  wants  a  douceur  —  if  a  broker,  he  wants  a  bribe,  For- 
eignttt  hold  a  heavy  hand  ujhmi  our  ex]x>rt  commerce,  since 
much  of  it  is  for eiyn  property  before  it  leaves  interior  punts, 
and  therefore  easily  controlled  in  behalf  of  foreign  shipping. 
Most  of  our  exports  to  Europe  are  "billed  through,"  covered 
by  foreign  insurance.  Subsidies  of  any  Bort  will  never  direct 
merchandise,  under  British  insurance,  into  American  vessels  at 
the  seaside  —  simply  because  competition  cannot  overcome  pre- 
ference. Urgent  as  it  is  to  secure  export  freights,  fitting 
means  seem  to  lx»  few  :  — 

1.  Extra  tonnage  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  the  gross 
admeasurement  of  every  vessel  tliat  shall  arrive  in  ballast  or 
without  merchandise  or  passengers  to  be  landed  in  the  United 
States  from  a  country,  its  colony  or  ion,  to  which  said 
vessel  does  not  belong.  Vessels  coming  from  their  own  coun- 
try without  merchandise,  or  passengers  equal  to  one  fourth  of 
carrying  capacity,  shall  be  considered  as  in  finlhist,  and  Bhall 
pay  extra  tonnage  duty  of  fifteen  cents  per  ton. 

2.  Extra  tonnage  duty  of  two  dollars  per  ton  on  the  gross 
admeasurement  of  every  vessel,  not  of  the  United  States,  that 
shall  arrive  from  any  foreign  country  under  charter  to  load  for 
another  foreign  country  ;  or  that  shall  effect  such  charter  after 
arrival,  thero  being  American  vessels  in  port  listed  at  the  Cus- 
tom House  as  ready  to  charter  for  a  similar  voyage. 

3.  Light  dues  to  be  collected  as  tonnage  duties  on  the  gross 
admeasurement  of  all  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  except 
in  case  of  clearing  in  ballast. 

4.  The  present  tonnage  duties  may  remain  in  force,  payable 
when  entry  of  vessel  is  made.  All  extra  duties  of  tonnage,  and 
the  light  dues,  to  be  payable  when  clearance  of  vessel  is  made. 

5.  All  collections  of  extra  duties  of  impost  and  of  tonnage, 
of  revenue  lines  and  forfeitures,  to  be  set  apart  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  a  special  fund  with  which  to  pay 
premiums  to  shippers  of  merchandise  for  freighting  America 
vessels  not  owned  by  themselves.  Said  premiums  to  be  not  less 
than  the  rate  of  marine  insurance  for  the  voyage  to  be  made. 
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6.  Marine  underwriters  or  insurance  companies  of  fori 
countries  may  issue  policies  on  export  merchandise,  through 
agencies  established  in  our  ports,  conformable  to  State  laws, 
bin  .my  "li -.elimination  in  rates  or  otherwise  against  American 
merchandise  or  vessels  to  be  punishable  by  the  courts  of  the 
1  rutted  states. 

Comments  on  Fortgrdng  /Regulations.  The  first  of  these 
measures  is  similar  to  the  second  of  the  preceding  set,  as  to 
vessels  coming  from  countries  to  which  they  do  not  belong. 
The  BOWDnd  b  baaed  on  the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  speculators  in  tonnage  who  have  been  wont  to 
•l  charter  ahead  "  in  Liverpool,  and  to  order  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  scores  of  ships  to  our  Pacific  ports,  for  example, 
where  they  arrive  •*  under  charter,"  iu  disregard  of  the  needs 
of  trade,  of  the  rights  of  our  own  ships  in  port,  to  forestall  the 
freight  market  and  profit  by  rechartering,  the  result  ben 

for  American  vessels,  lying  at  anchor  awaiting  engage* 
merits  —  for  months  and  years  in  vain.1  The  third  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  abroad  our  vessels  are  taxed  undet  the  same 
heads  — often  by  corporations.  By  the  Act  of  1804  we  levied 
i. ii  foreign  vessels  "light  dues"  of  fifty  edits  a  ton.  This  tax 
was  taken  off  in  1830 ;  since  then,  foreigners  have  had  u  free  " 
lights,  simply  because  we  could  not,  under  our  conventions,  b-vy 
them  on  foreigners  unless  we  did  also  upon  our  own  ships. 

Tine  fifth  measure  is  the  only  direct,  and   probably  the   i 
effective  one  for  engagement  and  dispatch,  making  employment 
certain  in  our  own  ports.     A  percentage  on  the  value  of  arti- 
cles shipped,  equivalent  to  the  marine  insurance  rate,  at  the 
least,  or  to  double  the  rate  at  the  most,  would  undoubtedly  be 
sufficient  in  many  cases,  where  foreign  vessels  are  nowprefei 
to  induce  the  loading  of  American  vessels.     A  sailing  sub-i.l\ 
paid  to  the  vessel  would  not  secure  preference,  and  competition 
is  of  no  account  in  most  cases.     "  Compensation  "  or  bounty  to 
the  vessel  would  not  interest  the  exporter ;  but  the  premium 

1  Ships  are  sent  oat  from  England  with  goods  to  Australia  or  China  at 
low  rates  of  freight.  From  Sidnej  with  coal  to  Sun  Krnneisco  a  ship  may 
pay  expenses,  from  China  ballast  is  brought,  but  the  homeward-bound  grain 
charter  pays  a  foreign  owner  for  the  year's  work  of  his  vessel. 


would.     Of  course,  the  vessel  wouhl  have  to  offer  for  as  L 
rate  of  freight  as  others.     The  premium  would  merely  secure 

thv  jii-vfru  nee. 

Whence  would  come  the  premiums  to  be  paid  ?  The  fund 
from  the  esctm  duties  would  amply  provide  them.     What  about 

the  constitutionality  of  premium  payments  ?  The  money  would 
come  from  a  apeehrt I  fund,  not  from  the  general  stock  of  revenue 
derived  from  taxes  ;  this  fund,  too,  would  oomo  from  for 
sources,  not  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  The  fund  is  n 
under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  not  umlei  tin-  jjower  to 
raise  revenue.  There  would  seem  to  lie,  therefore,  no  eonstitu- 
tional  difficulty  in  the  way. 

Mail  and  Passenger  Measurea.  The  import  and  export 
transportation  being  provided  for  as  suggested,  suitable  mea- 
sures for  mails  and  passengers  may  be  thus  described  :  — 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  postal  act  of  1891,  amended  to 
require  the  Postmaster-Geueral  to  extend  its  operation  by  adver- 
tising annually  for  service  on  new  routes,  or  for  renewal  of 
tenders.  Now,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment suggesting  there  ought  to  be  a  service  between  San 
Francisco  and  Manila  direct,  instead  of  acting  under  a  statute 
and  supplying  the  want  referred  to.  If  the  pay  will  not,  being 
the  service,  let  Congress  know  the  fact. 

2.  A  head-money  tax  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
all  passage-money  paid  by  passengers  landed  in  the  United 
States  or  j  >-  •  .  from  vessels  not  of  the  United  States, 
from  countries  to  which  said  vessels  do  not  belong.  But  the 
httt  amount  collected  to  be  twenty  dollars  each. 

8.  The  Post-Office  Department  to  send  mails  outward  hj 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  no  others,  without  the  special- 
authority  of  Congress,  and  in  every  case  only,  after  a  future 
date.  This  Department  has  seldom  exerted  itself  in  favor  of 
American  postal  service.  It  seems  to  feel  under  obligations  to 
foreign  lines. 

4.  The  President  to  have  authority,  and  in  to  send 

mails  outward  or  to  bring  them  inward  by  suitable  ships  of  the 
navy,  when  private  enterprise  fails  to  undertake  the  service  at 
lawful  rates  of  compensation,  and  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
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Briefly  outlined,  this  is  a  system  of  shipping  anooaitgmamt 
that  agrees  perfectly  with  the  successful  measures  of  th< 
thers  ;  accords  with  the  Constitution  ;  and  would  effect  its 
purpose.  The  provisions  for  BCeuring  freights  would  be  helpful 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  mail  support  iu  many  cases.  1 
system  WOQld  not  be  long  in  bringing  back  to  our  flag  at  sea 
the  business  and  the  appreciation  of  citizens  accorded  in  former 
times.  This  system  is  such  that  if  other  nations  applied  it  to 
us,  we  would  n"t  object.  Our  course  would  not  interfere  with 
Hie  ship  protection  of  any  nation;  we  bat  do  as  all  have  done 
—  make  and  apply  our  own.  And  our  Government  should 
see  to  it  continually  that  no  foreign  marine  gets  any  unfair 
advantage. 

J'oreiffn  Ship  Protections.  Here  we  may  lie  confronted  by 
the  bugaboo  of  u  foreign  retaliation."  It  is  feared  by  timid 
souls  that  some  or  all  of  our  rivals  would  spitefully  resent  the 
rescue  of  our  marine  from  the  hands  of  its  wreckers.  Perhaps 
they  would  think  it  wrong,  that  — 

"  The  iriljr  quarry  nhunned  the  shock  "  — 

without  permission  from  the  haw  1;  !     Look  out  upon  the  sea : 
Are  there  any  flags  there,  but  our  own,  unprotectvl  J 

Has  not  every  nation,  whose  Government  or  people  tliink  its 
marine  in  need  of  encouragement,  taken  such  steps  as  it  is  be- 
lieved will  secure  its  continuance  on  the  ocean  ?  The  nations 
now  paying  bounties  will  one  day  give  them  up  —  probably 
in  the  first  war  which  they  have,  if  their  taxpayers  do  DOt 
sooner  object.  When  this  happens,  regulations  of  trade  will 
follow. 

But  England  —  what  of  England  ?  Will  she  ever  consent 
to  our  encouragement  of  navigation  by  proper  means?  //'  .*•///• 
must,  she  mill.  The  relations  of  the  two  nations  have  gr. 
changed  since  the  shipowners  of  London  and  Liverpool  aided 
lilwrally  in  the  effort  to  dissolve  the  Union.  We  now  j\  <  d 
England.  She  must  continue  her  food  dependence.  She  must 
have  our  cotton  also.  She  may  bluster,  but  she  will  restrain 
the  "dogs  of  war."  Why  should  England  longer  strive  to 
curb  and  cramp  American  shipping  power  ?     She  knows  if  we 


art*  true  to  ourselves  she  cannot.  Our  il«-vcli  >]  i««l  resources  have 
made  our  fiitrnlship  too  valuable  to  be  rejected.  Our  strength 
has  begotten  respect.  Why  should  England,  having  a  most, 
effective  system  of  ship  protection,  complain  of  us  for  a  few 
regulations  in  the  interest  of  our  marine  ?  Before  attacking 
us,  will  she  not  consider  if  she  has  tin-  justification?  Let  us 
recapitulate  her  system. 

Present  British  Ship  Protection.  This,  as  we  have  shown, 
covers  more,  than  half  of  the  world's  carrying  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  is  moat  diverse  and  powerful.  Former  prohibitions 
have  been  swept  away ;  but  the  principle  of  preference  and 
practice  of  discrimination  rule  supreme  in  ship  •  •/',,  '  and 

marine  insurance.  This  unique  system  is  partly  governmental, 
partly  institutional,  and  voluntary  with  patriotic  individuals. 
It  consists  of  different  policies  cooperating  for  the  success  of 
British  ships.      Briefly,  it  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  strong  and  efficient  steam  mail  subsidy  policy,  for  in- 
tercourse with  the  wmld  in    fi'riti.sh  shi|>.. 

2.  A  naval  reserve  subvention  jtolicy  in  support  of  steam 
lines  for  the  engrossment  of  Hritish  commerce,  with  the  United 
States. 

3.  Lloyds  discriminative  ship  inspection,  prejudicial  to  for- 
eign vessels,  particularly  if  foreign-built. 

4.  British  insurance  discrimination,  on  hulls  and  cargoes, 
thus  compelling  the  employment  of  British  ships. 

5.  Lloyds  discriminative  loading  rule9  enforced  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  —  lightest  loading  to  foreign  ships  not  built  by  Lloyds 
rules,  though  they  may  be  stronger. 

6.  A  discriminative  chartering  policy  observed  by  merchants 
ami  shippers  —  only  British  ships  taken  for  standard)  foreign 
flags  having  to  accept  lower  rates  of  freight  and  pay  higher 
insurance  on  cargo  —  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  foreign  na- 
tions under  reciprocity  conventions  for  M  free  freighting." 

7.  Discriminative  "  Exchange  "  rules  requiring  cargoes  to  be 
British  insured,  to  be  regular  in  sales,  thus  giving  the  control 
of  charters  to  British  underwriters,  which  is  about  the  same 
thing  as  refusing  charters  to  foreign,  but  particularly  American 
ships. 
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8.  Trade  custom  to  pay  higher  prices  in  British  markets  for 
MlgOis  by  BritUh  ahipBt 

U.  Cooperation  of  British  steamship  and  American   railway 
interests — the  former   intent  on  engrossing  the  carriage    to 
England.      Our  laws  should    forbid,  and   break  up  such  <• 
B rat  ion  with    a   foreign    interest    against    the   welfare    of    the 
Union. 

1 0.  Kings  and  combinations  of  British  shipowners,  merchants, 
and  underwriters,  linked  in  mutual  sclf-inN-ivst.  to  control  the 
trade  and  transportation  of  the  United  States  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  A  part  of  their  plan  may  be  to  mis- 
lead our  statesmen  into  "  subsidy  "  legislation. 

From  this  array  of  protective  expedients  it  appears  that  Eng- 
land has  ■  retaliated  *'  in  advance  on  any  nation  ambitious  to 
44  follow  the  sea."  None  of  the  nations  that  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  "reciprocity,"  and  entered  into  conventions  with  us, 
antedated  Great  Britain  in  resorting  to  a  protective  policy. 
She  has  been  the  leader.  Her  system  seems  well-nigh  perfect. 
The  counteraction  of  this  system  cannot  be  a  *'  National  sin." 

Tfir  -4  Tnnhj  "  Hindrance.  We  will  lie  told,  howevw,  that 
regulations  of  trade  are  "not  practical  measures."  because, 
14  we  are  Lmind  by  treaties  "  not  thut  t«»  anOOII  naviga- 

tion. The  agreements  referred  to  an-  conventions  limited  in 
(This  matter  has  been  discussed  in  chapter  xviii.) 
There  ii  nothing  in  this  apprehension.  Nicaragua  has  latflh 
(Oct.  24,  1901),  noticed  for  annulment  her  *4  treaty  "  of  18f»7 
with  the  United  States,  by  which  she  had  granted  substantial 
benefits.  This  treaty  was  subject  to  abrogation  by  a  year's  no- 
tice of  either  party  after  fifteen  years  of  force.  Our  shipping 
conventions  may  all  be  terminated  in  like  manner.  It  is  utter 
nonsense  to  plead  the  bonds  which  we  self-impose  from  day  to 
day.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  were  twenty-six  years  without 
a  single  one  of  our  shipping  agreement ■< ;  that  the}  rontribi 
nothing  towards  our  success  in  navigation  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  Immmi  the  ruin  of  it  in  fori  ij,  i  liade.  Nor  should  MB 
ignore  the  fact  that  foreign  nations  have  violated,  and  every- 
day are  violating,  the  spirit  of  those  agreements,  by  resorting  to 
protections  of  various  kinds,  thereby  reinstating  substitutes  for 
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that  protection  which  was  set  aside,  thus  taking  advantage  of 
our  navigation.  The  result  has  demonstrated  that  if  we  make 
and  keep  such  agreements,  wc  shall  never  have  an  adequate 
marine,  no  matter  what  the  policy  or  measures  adopted. 

We  now  find  ourselves  under  a  false  policy,  imposed  by  for- 
eign influence,  that  has  operated  to  create  dependency  in  naviga- 
tion. Shall  this  condition  be  continued?  In  the  day  of  our 
weakness  we  were  imposed  upon.  To  continue  our  false  polio? 
is  to  imjMWH  iijMin  onrxhc-.  Our  forefathers  broke  their  for- 
eign yoke.  Can  we  be  worthy  of  them,  and  perpetual*  om- 
subordination  ?  We  are  able  at  amy  time  to  break  our  fetters 
off  and  to  cast  them  away.  We  can  build  and  sail  shipping 
for  ourselves  and  conduct  our  own  commerce.  We  have  not  to 
beg  permission  of  any  nation  that  American  ships  may  sail  the 
ocean,  nor  have  we  to  tax  our  people  to  buy  our  way  into  any 
commercial  mart.  We  have  only  to  provide  by  law  that  ships 
of  our  fiag  xkall  enjoy  their  RIGUT  —  the  phkfekknce  in  car- 
rying American  commerce,  and  hack  up  our  law  by  the  senti- 
meut  of  the  American  People.  And,  relying  upon  this  senti- 
ment, may  Congress  have  the  wisdom  to  exercise  its  legal  jsjwer 
at  an  early  day. 


APPENDIX. 


The  UsqfidfUSS  of  Shipping.  In  commerce  a  ship  Berves  two 
purposes  :  First,  that  of  transportation  for  the  merchant ;  second,  that 
of  earning  and  saving  for  its  nation  a  competence  of  wealth  and 
power.  The  merchant's  use  of  shipping  is  highly  beneficial,  but  tlio 
national  service  is  invaluable:  First,  in  balancing  foreign  trade;  and, 
second,  in  providing  means  for  maritime  defense. 

A  shipless  nation  is  generally  in  foreign  debt.  Its  exports  and  im- 
ports may  balance,  while  its  commerce,  as  a  whole,  is  shortcoming, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  in  coin.  The  explanation  is  this:  Commerce 
consists  of  transportation  as  well  as  trade.  The  charge  for  freight 
follows  the  cargo ;  it  is  a  virtual  export,  or  import,  as  the  case  may 
be.  By  our  own  ship  abroad,  it  increases  onr  credit  there.  By  our 
own  vessel  home,  it  saves  debt  here.  Thus,  transportation  must  noeds 
be  balanced  as  well  aa  trade,  either  by  trade  itself,  by  transportation, 
by  exports  or  imports  of  precious  metals,  stocks,  bonds,  or  invest- 
ments—  perhaps  bankrupt  paper.  Where  alien  merchants,  under- 
writers, and  bankers,  as  well  as  foreign  vessels,  are  employed  in  a 
nation's  commerce,  as  now  in  ours,  only  a  very  large  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  can  or  will  prevent  an  adverse  balance  of  Com  mi 
(See  pages  18,  19,  and  20.) 
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